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'Notables,  012  Way 


rive  011 


Peruvians,  Australians,  Serbs 
and  Bride  and  Bridegroom 
on  Cunarder,  Which  Left 
3 ,000  Canadians  at  Halifax 


Tom  Briggs  and  Ruth  Curtis  went  to 
school  together  in  Rochester  a  few 
years  ago.  Tom  used  to"  carry  her 
books  home  and  they  talked  for  hours 
over  the  swinging  gate  in  front  of  her 
house.  Then  the  war  came.  Tom  be- 
came an  aviation  lieutenant  and  Ruth  a 
Red  Cross  worker.  Tom  went  to  Eng- 
land and  Ruth  to  France. 

Yesterday  they  returned  on  the  Cu- 
nard  line  steamship  Carmania  on  the 
passenger  list  as  "Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Briggs."  Tom  drifted  to  France. 
They  met  at  Everux,  near  Paris,  where 
Miss  Curtis  was  stationed  and  they 
were  married  in  the  hospital  where  she 
had  been  cited  for  her  untiring  work. 

The  Carmania  reached  the  Hoboken 
army  piers  in  the  afternoon  from  Liv- 
erpool by  way  of  Halifax,  where  she 
landed  about  3,000  Canadian  troops. 
She  brought  106  passengers,  among 
them  S.  Grouitch,  the  Serbian  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States;  A.  B.  Leguia, 
a  former  President  of  Peru,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  the  blind  philan- 
thropist, who  has  done  so  much  for 
British  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war. 
He  comes  here  on  a  mission  for  the 
welfare  of  blinded  American  soldiers. 

Illiii||  h  win  I   lift    1 1 Trades 

'JJSWcfe  experience  has  taught  me," 
said  Sir  Arthur,  "that  we  should  no 
longer  speak  of  blindness  as  a  terrible 
affliction  and  treat  any  reference  to  it 
with  the  morbidity  of  years  gone  by. 

"We  have  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  their  homes,  who  are  more 
useful  than  when  they  had  their  sight, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  We  turn  them 
out  as  masseurs,  basket,  chair  and  mat- 
tress makers,  and  they  excel  in  their 
line  of  work.  There  are  eleven  places 
in  England  devoted  to  the  training  of 
blind  soldiers.  The  largest  is  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  Regent's  Park,  London.  It  is  a 
magnificent  building  covering  sixteen 
acres  and  is  valued  at  $400,000.  There 
are  at  present  750  cases  there,  and  600 
are  earning  a  good  livelihood  while  the 
rest  are  undergoing  training.  We  have 
proven  that  the  blind  man  is  an  asset 
of  no  ordinary  type  to  England." 


BosfoYy,   Ma.SS-,  Toa"C. 


NOT  TERRIBLE 

Says  Sightless  Englishman 


[ere  on  Mission 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  I.— The  British  liner, 
Carmania  arrived  today  from  Liverpool 
by  way  of  Halifax,  where  she  landed 
about  ROM  Canadian  troops.  She  brought 
here  106  passengers,  among  them  S.  G. 
Rouitch,  the  Serbian  minister  to  the 
United  States,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
the  blind  philanthropist,  who  has  done 
much  for  British  soldiers  blinded  in  the 
war.  He  comes  here  on  a  mission  foi 
the  welfare  of  American  blinded  sol- 
diers. 

"Experience  has  taught  me,"  Sir 
Arthur  said,  "that  we  should  no  longer 
apeak  of  blindness  as  a  terrible  affliction 
and  treat  anv  reference  to  it  with  the 
morbidity  of  years  gone  by.  We  have 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  their 
'homes,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
more  useful  than  when  they  had  their 
sight. 

"There  are  11  places  in  England  devot- 
3d  to  the  training  of  blind  soldiers.  At 
the  largest,  St.  Dunstan's,  we  have  had 
750  cases,  of  which  600  are  now  earning  a 
good  living  and  the  others  are  still  un- 
dergoing training.  We  have  proved  the 
'■■lind  man  to  be  an  asset  of  no  ordinary 
type  to  his  country." 

Minister  Rouitch  of  Serbia  said  his 
country's  future  "looks  better  than  it 
appears  on  the  surface,  as  for  the  first 
time  Croatians,  Slavonians  and  Serbians 
wy^_be  united  under  one  flag." 


BoSfov^,   Ma-ss.,    Grlob- 
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BLIND  MAItMAY  BE  ASSET 
TO  NATION,  SAYS' PEARSON 

NEW.  YORK,  Jan  1— The  British  liner 
Carmania  arrived  today  from  Liverpool 
by  Way  of  Halifax,  where  she  landed 
about  3000  Canadian  troops.  She  brought 
to  New  York  10C  passengers,  among 
them  iS.  Grouitch,  Serbian  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, a  blind  philanthropist,  who  has 
done  much  for  British  soldiers  blinded 
In  the  war.  He  comes  to  America  on 
a  mission  for  the  welfare  of  American 
blinded   soldiers. 

"Experience  has  taught  me,"  Sir  Ar- 
thur said,  "that  we  should  no  longer 
.-.peak  in"  Miiidncs"  as  a  terrible  afll,- 
ana  "Pre at  any  reference  to  it  with  the 
morbidity  of  years  gone  by.  We  have 
proved  the  blind  man  to  be  av 
po  ordinary  type  to  his  country." 

Ai  mister  Grouitch  or  Serbia  said  his 
country's  future  "looks  better  than  it 
appears  on  the  surface,  as  for  the  first 
time  Croatians,  Slavonians  and  Serbians 
will  be  united  under  one  flag." 
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SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON 

HERE  TO, h\lF*  BLIND 

hur  rfearso*  bllA,  wlw  has 
ive*  l^eVjfrlljp^o  K)s  bit  to 
care  ^jJMtndeTT  American  soldiers, 
as  he  haslbeen  doing  In  St  Dunstan's. 
London,  ifc  not  heartily  In  favor  of  a 
League  of  Nations.     He  said: 

"A  League  of  Nations  Is  a  beau- 
tiful Ideal — a  dream.  Patient  resig- 
nation is  a  thing  of  the  past.  V//e 
must  not  be  anything  but  practical. 
T  left  St.  Dunstan's,  the  largest 
house  In  London,  outside  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  to  come  to  America 
to  see  what  I  can  do  for  the  blind 
here  A  wonderful  house  has  been 
given  us  in  Evergreen,  near  Balti- 
more, where  we  will  try  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's. 


Some-rsi^prrtv*  K.  H.  W-e.-e.T-r.e3S. 


Ja.w-^a.^rv/   *^«    ll'i 


Blind  Potters. 
The  new  "li-hthawirt"  at  Sayres, 
where  the  famous  potteries  of  the 
French  government  are  situated,  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  one  of  the  most  useful 
methods  of  re-educating  the  blinded 
soldiers.  Making  pottery  Is  one  of  the 
occupations  in  which  the  blind  may 
become  adept,  and,  although  the  Sevres 
lighthouse  has  been  in  existence  only 
a  short  while,  eight  blinded  men  have 
already  been  graduated  from  the  mod- 
eling class  Into  the  government  shops. 
The  "French  government  has  appor- 
tioned some  land  to  the  committee  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Sevres  potteries, 
on  which  it  is  about  to  build  a  training 
school  for  blind  potters,  who  will  be 
graduated  from  there  to  other  fac- 
tories-. 
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BLIND  EXPERT  WORKERS 


Many  Excel  at  Occupations  Usual- 
ly Supposed    to    Require  Sight, 
Says  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
Practically   every   soldier   who  has 

last  his  sight  because  of  the  war  may 
-habilitated  in  a  great  measure 

and   become  an  asset   rather   than   a 

•Jrag  upon  the  world  that  he  has  helped 


to  save,  said  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  noted 
philanthropist,  who,  blind  himself,  is 
chairman  of  the  blinded  soldiers'  com- 
mittee of  England,  in  telling  yester- 
day at  New  Yor.c  of  the  purpose  of  his 
visit  to  this  country.  Sir  Arthur,  who 
recc-.itiv  arrived  here,  will  set  in  an 
advisory  capacity  for  the  Red  Cross 
m  the  care  of  American  blinded  sol- 
diers and  go  soon  to  the  Red  Cross 
home  for  the  blind  in  Baltimore. 

"We  always  try  to  put  a  man  back 
to  work  in  his  original  occupation  and 
he  generally  succeeds,"  Sir  Arthur  de- 
clared. "It  is  not  as  hard  as  one 
thinks.  When  you  lose  one  faculty  you 
uso  another.  If  yo  l  can't  see  you  be- 
gin to  use  your  wits." 

If  a  blinded  man  Is  put  to  work 
I  along  lines  that  not  only  make  him 
self -supporting  but  self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent, he  will  in  most  instances 
do  better  work  than  he  did  before  los- 
ing his  sight,  Sir  Arthar  said.  Blind 
men  in  his  opinion  were  better  in 
some  lines  than  those  with  the  faculty 
of  sight.  This  was  true  even  in  pro- 
fessions that  seem  to  depend  upon 
sight,  such  as  architectuie  and  civil 
engineering  where  he  has  known  men 
to  make  good  aftei   becoming  blind. 

"Blind  people  as  typists  are  unex- 
celled," he  continued;  "and  we  turn 
out  shorthand  writers  who  do  125 
words  a  minute,  telephone  operators 
who  are  better  than  the  average 
graduate  from  a  technical  scho  >1, 
masseurs,  whose  keenness  of  touch 
makes  them  superior  to  the  .  best, 
basketmakers  who  make  better  baskets 
than  those  who  see;  hatmakers  who 
qualify  with  the  best  of  their  trade, 
cobblers  who  can  sole  a  shoe  as  ex- 
pertly as  their  fellows  anywhere,  poul- 
try farmers  who  can  tell  the  breed, 
and  other  qualities  of  a  fowl  with  their 
hands;  men  who  operate  intricate  ma- 
chinery as  well  as  any  man  with  sight, 
and  barbers  who  not  only  practice 
their  profession  but  who  become 
proprietors  of  growing  establishments." 
Sir  Arthur  will  later  make  an  ex- 
tensive tour  through  Canada  in  the 
interest  of  the  work. 


Ja.vt.Tycci,*ri/   S »    1111. 


8peciaj  Aid  to 
Keep  on  With 
tting 


The  Special  Aid  Society  makes  aa 
urgent  appeal'  to  its  knitters  not  to 
stop  work.  Supplies  are  nearly  ex« 
hausted  at  headquarters,  and  calls 
continue  to  come  in  from  the  men 
still  in  the  service  who  need  knitted 
articles. 

Colonel  Robert  H.  C.  Kelton,  chie* 
of    staff    of    the    3d    Division,    which 


fought  at  Chateau-Thierry,  will  giva 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Mira- 
cle of,  Chateau-Thierry"  at  Jordan, 
Hall  on  -Saturday  evening  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  Special 
Aid   Society. 

Tickets  may  be  procured  at  Har- 
rick's  or  at  No.  377  Boylston  street. 

Miss  Rose  E.  Trainor's  course  for 
teaching  the  blind  will  open  on  Tue«.. 
day  at  10:30  if^Wrooms  of  the  Spe- 
cial Aid  Society  at  No.  377  Boylston 
et. 


He,^  Work^,  X.W.,  £ 
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TELLS  OF  HIS  MK 
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Sir  Arthur   Pearson,    Himself 
ided,  Will  Lecture 

for  Red  Cross. 


FUTURE     TOR     ALL 


Many    Sightless    Men    After 

Training'   Do   Better  Work 

Than  Before  Affliction. 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  famous  Brtt- 
toh  publisher  who,  upon  losing  his  eye- 
sight six  years  ago,  dedicated  hie  life 
and  Ms  fortune  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  has  come  to  America  at  the  Invi- 
tation of  the  Red  Cross  to  tell  of  the 
methods  whereby  blinded  soldiers  in 
England  are  transformed  from  helpless, 
discouraged  beings  into  self-supporting 
men.  who  ask  no  odds  from  anybody. 

Sir  Arthur  founded  and  directs  St. 
Dunstan's  Hotel  for  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  in  Regent's  Park,  Ixmdon. 
He  is  president  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  chairman  of  the- 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Care  Com- 
mittee. From  New  York  he  will  go-  to 
Baltimore  and  then  on  a  tour  of  Can- 
ade. 

Haa  Lost  None  of  Hfa  Encriy. 

His  affliction  has  deprived  him  of  none 
of  the  energy  Chat  enabled  him-  to  fight 
Iris  way  up  until  he  wan  the  greatest 
factor  In  British  journalism,  owning  the 
London  Daily  Express,  Pearson's 
Monthly  and  nineteen  other  publica- 
tions, all  of  which  he  has  since  sold. 


At  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  Fourth 
avenue  and  Twenty -third  street,  he  spoke 
yesterday  of  the  adaptability  of  blind 
men  to  many  sorts  of  work  and  of  their 
excelling  in  some  limes  those  with  per- 
fect vision.  He  even  spoke  of  civil  en- 
gineers and  architects  who  had  re- 
turned to  their  professions  after  losing 
their  sight  and  are  doing  even  better 
(work  than  before  they  went  to  war. 

"It  may  surprise  you,"  he  said,  "to 
learn  that  we  turn  out  shorthand  writ- 
ers who  do  125  words  a  minute,  tele- 
phone operators  who  are  better  than  the 
average,  masseurs  whose  keenness  of 
touch  makes  them  superior  to  the  best 
who  are  not  blind,  basket  makers  who 
make  better  baskets  than  those  who  can 
see,  hatmakers  who  qualify  with  the 
leaders  of  their  trade,  cobblers  who  can 
jsole  or  patch  a  shoe  as  expertly  as  their 
fellows,  poultry  farmers  who  can  take  a 
'bird  in  their  hands  and  tell  the  breed, 
age  and  other  qualities ;  men  who  op- 
erate intricate  machinery,  and  barbers 
who  have  returned  to  their  profession 
and  who  in  several  instances  have  be- 
come proprietors  of  growing  establish- 
ments. 

t     Extendi   Lifelong   Help. 

"The  especial  point  of  our  work  Is, 
'Once  a  member  or"  our  fellowship  always 
a  membei-.'     We  dh  not  turn  a  man  out 

-A  say  to  him  .  'Nov, -"on  have  a  trade, 
t6>>  aScut  your  '■■  .   we  have 

all  we  can  for  you.-  'Not  hy  any  means. 
We  follow  up  that  man  as  long  as  he 
lives*  and  in  every  way  keep  on  helping 
him.  He  can  never  get  away  from  us 
unless  he*  wants  to. 

"I  went  to  see  a  blinded  soldier  in  an 
.English  hospital.  He  was  pretty  much 
jfunked,  but  after  I  talked  with  him  for 
[a  while  he  began  to  brace  upland  finally 
isaid :  'Well,  you  actually  mRke  a  man 
feel  like  blindness  is  a  wonderful  tiling 
to  possess.'  That's  the  spirit  we  try  fo 
put  into  men — that  there  is  a  lot  of  fun 
to  be  had  in  the  world  even  if  one 
doesn't  see  all  that  goes  on  about  him. 

"A  blind  person  becomes  used  to  a 
certain  environment  and  acts  as  if  he 
could  see.  One  day  I.  was  walking 
rapidly  along-  a  certain  street  with  whlcii 
I  was  familiar  when  I  ran  bump  into 
another  man.     The  man  said  : 

"  'Why  the  hell  don't  you  look  where 
you  are  going?' 

"'Why  the   hell  don't  you?'  I  replied. 

"  'I'm  waiting  for  your  answer,'  he 
said. 

"  'I'm  blind,'  said  I. 

"  'Oh,  rats,'  said  he,  and  gruffly  turned 
away." 

Sir  Arthur  said  that  his  association 
tried  to  return  every  blinded  man  to  his 
original  occupation  and  generally  suc- 
ceeds. 

He    Dreaaea    Htmaelf. 

"It  is  not  as  hard  as  you  might  think.'' 
he  added,  "for  the  reason"  that  where 
you  lose  one  faculty  you  adopt  another. 
If  you  can't  see  you  begin  to  use  your 
wits.  You  got  along  without  them  be- 
fore, but  when  you're  blind  you  have  to 
make  up  for  it  somehow." 

Of  course  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has 
special  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  many 
of  the  men  he  Is  trying  to  help,  but  he 
confesses  that  the  increased  fooling  of 
self-reliance  produced  by  the  dimming 
of  his  own  sieht  has  done  him  good.  In 
his   own    words,    as   soon  ,  oalne 

blind  he  "sacked  his  valet"  on  the  theory 


that   he   muat  not  be  dependent  oven    hv 

•  i 
I  h<   must  have  ho  rij 
that  his  ties   aro   knottj 
lea«   tidily   because   he  ■' 
Mmself. 

■  avetllng  with  his  son,  Lieut. 
•  irson,    and    a    secretary, 
isy    every    moment.      While    ho 
dressing    the    secretary    often    reads^ 
him. 


Bostow.     Ma-55.>  ToS'fc- 
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SIGHTLESS 

ARE EXPERT 

WORKMEN 

Sir    Arthur    Pearson 

Tells    of   Training 

Blinded  Soldiers 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  4.— Practically 
every  soldier  who  has  lost  his  sight  be- 
cause of  the  war  may  be  rehabilitated 
in  a  great  measure  and  become  an 
asset  rather  than  a  drag  upon  the  world 
that  he  has  helped  to  save,  said  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  noted  philanthropist 
who,  blind  himself,  is  chairman  of  the 
Blinded  Soldiers'  Care  Committee  of 
England,  in  telling  today  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  to  this  country. 

TO   AID    RED    CROSS 

Sir  Arthur,  who  recently  arrived  here, 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  care  of  American 
Uinded  soldiers,  and  go  soon  to  the  Ren 
Cross  home  for  the  blind  In  Baltimore. 
"We  always  try  to  put  a  man  back 
to  work  In  his  original  occupation,  and 
1-..;  generally  succeeds,"  Sir  Arthur  de- 
clared. "It  Is  not  as  hard  as  one  thinks, 
When  you  lose  one  faculty  you  use  an- 
other. If  you  can't  see  you  begin  tu 
u»f,  your  wils." 

If  .-•   blinded  man  i?  put  to  work  along 
thai    not  only  make  him  self-sup- 
.       .   ,  linden 

nost  insta  nci      do  bettei 
v.oi ,  ■     refore  losing  hie  sigh... 

Vrthur  said.    Blind  men  were  adapt- 
all   sorts  of  work,   and  in   his 
opinion  better  In  iom»  lines  than  thoss 


with  the  faculty  of  sight.  This  was  truel 
even  in  professions  that  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  sight,  such  as  architecture 
and  civil  engineering,  where  he  has 
known  men  to  make  good  after  becom- 
ing blind. 

Expert  in  Many  Lines 

"Blind  people  as  typists  are  unex- 
celled," he  continued,  "and  we  turn  out 
shorthand  writers  who  do  125  words  a 
minute,  telephone  operators  who  are 
better  than  the  average  graduate  from  a 
technical  school,  masseurs,  whose  keen- 
mess  of  touch  makes  them  superior  to 
the  best;  basketmakers  who  make  bet- 
ter baskets  than  those  who  see ;  hat- 
makers  who  qualify  with  the  best  of 
their  trade ;  cobblers,  who  can  sole  a 
shoo  as  expertly  as  their  fellows  any- 
where ;  poultry  farmers  .who  can  tell  the 
bveed,  age  and  other  qualities  of  a  fowl 
with  their  hands  ;  men  who  operate  in- 
tricate machinery  as  well  as  any  man 
with  sight;  and  barbers  who  not  only 
practise  their  profession,  but  who  be- 
come proprietors  of  growing  establish- 
ments." 

Sir  Arthur  will  later  make  an  exten- 
sive tour  through  Canada  in  the  interest 
of  the  work. 


JV^ix/    ^o-rK,  M.\5.?  Jvw^6. 

HELPS  WAR'S  BLIND 
HELPTHEMMfES 


hur  Pearson  Tells  of  His 
Work  for  British  Soldiers 
at  St.  Dunstan's. 


HIS    OWN    CASE    AIDS    H!M 


Blind   Before   War,    Publisher  Gave 

Foundation   Now  Carried  On 

as  Government  Work. 


An  Intimate  picture  of  the  work  that 
Is  being  done  in  England  among  the 
■oldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in'  the  war, 
to  enable  thern  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  new  condition  and  to  earn  their 
own  living,  was  brought  out  yesterday 
In  a  talk  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
Bart.,  G.  C.  B.  K.,  founder  of  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  Hotel  for  Blinded  Sailor*  and 
Soldiers.  The  success  of  Sir  Arthur's 
methods  has  made'  him  world  famous, 
and  his  visit  to  this  country  was  In 
response  to  an  invitation '  extended  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  confer  with 
officials  of  that  organization  on  the 
•ubject  of  Introducing  his  ideas  in  the 
Institutions  for  blinded  men  here. 


L 


In  his  talk  yesterday  at  the  head- 
Quarters  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
Blind  and  Crippled  Soldiers,  at  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  Sir 
Arthur  praised  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the 
'banker,  whose  generosity  in  lending  en- 
tirely free  to  the  British  Government 
his  house  and  estate  in  Regent's  Park, 
London,  where  the  work  of  St.  Dun- 
(•tan's   is  also   carried   on,   he  said   had 

hade  possible  the  present  achievement. 
Himself  blind,  since  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  European  war,  Sir  Arthur  said 
that  his  ideas  as  worked  out  at  St.  Dun- 
can's were  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
periences in  learning  to  live  in  a  nor- 
mal   manner    without    sight. 

Blind   Leaders   of   the   Blind. 

"  The  author  of  one  of  the  best-known 

books  on  blindness  concluded  that  there 

were    only    two    pleasures    left    for    the 

Sightless— the'  pleasures  of  the  table  and 

the  contemplation   of  the  joys   of  other 

•vor'ds    ahead,"    he    said.      "  I    couldn't 

ubscribe  to  these  views  at  all.     The  au- 

vas    like    many   other    people   who 

ok  upon  blindness  as  an  affliction,  who 

■  ink   that   as   soon   as  a  man   loses  his 

ght   soft   music   should   be   played    and 

ie  Bible  read  constantly  to  him,  or  the 

teps  should  be  counted  out  loud  for  him 

Shen  he  walks  upstairs. 
"  As  soon  as  a  man  arrives  at  St. 
un  Stan's  I  have  a  talk  with  him. 
sually  he  is  greatly  depressed,  but  I 
irouse  his  sporting  spirit  by  telling  what 
I  have  done. 

"  Next  1  have  a  talk  with  his  wife  or 
mother,  for  I  have  found  that,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  a 
ecently  blinded  man.  I  point  out  to 
them  that  they  must  co-operate  with  me 
in  Kiving  the  boy  the  proper  .viewpoint 
dl  his  condition  by  showing  him  it  is  far 
etter  to  be  self-reliant  than  the  object 
»f  sympathy." 

Business  Men  Now  Co-operate. 

A   wide   variety  of  'trades   and   profes- 

ons   are   taught   In   St.    Dunstan's,    but 
effort  is  made  as   far  as  possible  to 

turn  a  man  to  the  same  work  he  did 

fore  the  war.  and  also  to  the  same 
ployer.  On  this  point  Sir  Arthur  paid 
tribute    toi.tha   British    business    men, 

no,  he'  said,  were  more  than  anxious 
co-operate  in  the  work. 

Every  man  is  required  to  learn  to  read 
the  Braille  print  and  to  operate  a  type- 
writer. This  last  requirement  has  a 
psychological  effect,  he  declared,  as  it 
aided  a  man  in  regaining  his  lost  in- 
dependence. Every  man  is  presented 
jVrtth  a  typewriter  ns  soon  as  he  has 
passed  the  required  test,  which,  he 
added,  was  as  stringent  as  given  in  any 
commercial  school  to  students  who 
could   see. 

A  large  number  of  boys  at  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  take  the  stenography  and  type- 
writing course.  The  passing-out  test 
for  shorthand  is  120  words  a  minute. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  course 
h&ve  satisfactorily  filled  positions  in 
nd  and  Canada,  Sir  Arthur  said 
In  the  long  list  of  subjects  taught, 
which  he  mentioned,  there  were  many 
unusual  ones.  Carpentry,  plumbing, 
ping,  and  even  b.irberlng,  were 
some  of  the  trades  that  blind  soldiers 
learned. 

Captain  Who  "  Came  Bark." 
"  One  very  interesting  case  was  thr 
of  a  young  Captain  who  in  civil  life  ha 
been  the  successful  director  of  th 
colonial  trade  of  a  well-known  con 
cern  manufacturing  preserves,"  Sir  Ar 
thur   continued. 


(  "  Within  three  months  he  had  re-es 
tablished  himself  so  firmly  with  his  em- 
ployers that  they  paid  him  consider- 
[ably  more  than  when  he  had  his  sight. 
Sir  Arthur  left  last  .night  for  Canada, 
where  he  will  remain  for  a  few  days. 
He  said  he  expected  to  return  to  New 
York  a  week  from  tomorrow.  Until  he 
lost  his  sight,  which  caused  him  to  relin- 
quish most  of  his  business  Interests,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  was  the  'publisher  of 
iseven  newspapers  in  England,  the  most 
known  being  The  Standard  and  The 
Kxpress. 


AVw   ^fo-rrt,  M.  Lf„  rU-r^LL. 
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HERE 
6  WOUNDED 


Not  only  teaching  blind  men  to  be.com" 
self-supporting,  but  enabling  them  to  excel 
in  the.  tasks  which  before  blindness  over- 
took them  they  were  able  to  perform  only 
'moderately  well,*  is  the  achievement  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  blind  philanthropist  of 
England,  who  is  in  New  York  to  assist  the 
Red  Cross  in  its  educational  work  for  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

Kir  Arthur,  who  is  here  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Red  Cross,  will  make  a  tour  of  this 
country  and  Canada  in  an  advisory  capec- 
ity  in  order  to  introduce  in  England  where, 
undo  rthe  patronage  of  the  Queen,  he  has 
built  up  a  large  institution,  consisting  of 
several  touildings  and  a  big  tract  of  land. 
In  some  lines  of  work  blind  men  soon  be- 
come more  expert  than  men  who  can  see, 
Sir  Arthur  says. 
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BLIND  HELPING  THE  BLIND 

Sll1  Al  (!!«•  Pearson,  Bart,  G.C.B.E., 
noted  over  the  world  for  his  phih.ii- 
thropic  education  of  the  blind,  espe- 
cially blind  soldiers,  is  visiting1  New 
York  at  the  invitation  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Sir  Arthur  yesterday  told  of  some  of 
his  work  in  the  offices  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute,  at  Fourth  ave.  and  23d  st., 
Manhattan.  Blind  himself,  he  talked 
with  spirit  and  happiness  of  the  possi- 
bilities held  out  to  the  blind  by  putting 
them  to  work  along  lines  that  would 
not  only  make  them  self-supporting, 
but  give  them  a  feeling  of  self-reliance 
and  independence  and  a  knowledge  that 
they  are  not  a  frurden  to  the  world,  but 
a  distinct  advantage,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  better  work  than,  in 
most  instances,  they  did  before  they 
lost  their  sight.  He  mentioned  several 
cases  where  civil  engineers  and  archi- 
tects had  returned  to  their  professions 
and  made  better  than  good  after  losing 
their  sight,  and  said  that  as  typists 
they  are  unexcelled. 
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BUND  SOLDIERS 
SEE  BAIL  GAM1 

Tommies    I$ijo/~  Contesi 
Staged  in  Windsor  Park. 


A  unique  account  of  a  baseball  {ram* 
in  England  Is  given  In  St.  Dtcnstan'a 
■Reviews  published  in  London  at  St.i 
Dunstan's  Hospital  for  Blinded  British  j 
Soldiers,  a  copy  of  -which  was  recently 
received  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for- 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  New  York' 
city.  The  article  read  in  part  as  fol- 
low? : 

The  introduction  to  England  of  base-! 
hall  coincides  with  the  arrival  of  thi' 
first  detachment  of  Canadian  troops,  but 
t!?e  game  had  not  been  seen  in  all.  ita 
-atlantic  splendor  until  the  sailors 
and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  invaded 
the  Old  Country.  A  baseball  match  is 
comparatively  short  in  duration,  and  ii 
the  players  are  tolerably  skilful  it  » 
plug  full  'of  excitement  from  start  to 
finish.  And  even  if  tfce  players  are  not 
all  that  they  might  be  there  Is  still 
plenty  of  fun  for  the  spectators. 

For  those  of  us  who  cannot  see  as: 
well  as  other  people  or  as  well  as  we! 
ourselves  once  did,  there  seems  to  bo  in- 
finite possibilities  about  baseball.  It  iaj 
tni?   ^hat    the   gatv  complicated   and' 

that  to  understand  it  requires  a  good! 
den!  of  study,  but  a.  thorough  knowledge! 
.  ■  game  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  baseball  match.  There 
are  tilings.,  to  be  heard  as  well  as  to 
be  seen.  So  you  do  not  need  to  under- 
stand baseball  in  order  to  get  some  fuat 
out  of  it ;  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
unable  to  see  what  is  going  on  need 
not  make  you  at  all  diffident  about  ex- 
pressing your  views-  on  the  subject  at 
the   pitch   of  your  voice. 

Scene*  at  Gatate* 

Here  1b  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens. 
The  6cene  Is  "Windsor  Great  Park  and 
the  match  is  between  a  team  of  Urlted 
States  flying  men  and  a  team  of  Cana- 
dian lumbermen.  From  all  round  the 
enclosure,  except  from  that  select 
quarter  where  the  St.  Dunstan's  repre- 
sentatives were  seated,  there  came  what 
Milton  would  probably  have  called  a 
"htfVrld  din."  The  efficient  baseball 
spectator  is  a  man  of  leathern  lung  and 
throat  of  brass,  but  so  eager  Is  he  to 
make  the  expression  of  his  views  public 
that  lie  is  not  content  to  rely  upon 
nature's  Instruments.  So  he  has  ran- 
sacked the  toy  shops  and  he  comes 
here  with  such  ear  splitting  devices  as 
miniature  sirens,  shrill  metal  whistles 
rattles  that  in  the  number  and 
of  their  vibrations  rival  the 
angriest  of  machine  guns.  Rattling, 
whistling  and  catcalling  are  almost  con- 
tinuous,   and    the    infrequent    Intervals 


are  filled  up  by  war  cries,  exhortations 
and   reproaches. 

Suddenly  there  comes  a  silence.  We 
are  informed  that  the  game  is  about  to 
be  opened.  From  the  centre  of  the  arena 
there  comes  a  sonorous  voice  proclaiming 
the  Identity  of  the  opposing  teams.  Jt 
speaks  about  three  sentences  and  then 
the  trees  of  "Windsor  Great  Park  sway 
and  stagger ;  the  summer  sky  is  rent ; 
pandemonium  has  broken  loose.  We 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
game,  one  reason  for  this  restraint  being 
our  utter  ignorance  thereof.  The  three 
principal  actors  appear  to  be  the  pitcher, 
the  batter  and  the  catcher.  The  first 
and  the  last  conspire  to  bring  abo.ut  the 
undoing  of  the  batter  and  his  associates. 
If  you  happen  to  be  tolerably  near  the 
home  base  you  are  able  to  hear  the 
whack  of  the  ball  against  the  gloved 
hand  of  the  catcher.  /■  This  seems  to  hap 
pen  often,  but  occasionally  there  is  a 
sharper  crack,  which  signifies  that  the 
ball  has  been  hit  by  the  batter.  The 
whack  is  followed  by  a  vocal  demon 
stration  which  merely  rocks  the  forest: 
after  a  crack  the  heavens  are  split.  Aa 
the  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  the  din 
certain  eloquent  sounds  can  be  dlstin 
guished  amid  the  general  tumult.  For 
example,  it  becomes  evident  that  one 
player  has  been  selected  for  special  at- 
tention. That  player  is  the  pitcher.  The 
supporters  of  the  batting  side  are  all  out 
to  upset  the  pitcher's  nerves,  to  make 
him  erratic,  and  so  to  take  the  sting  out 
of  his  deliveries.  To  achieve  this  end 
recourse  is  had  to  criticism  not- merely 
of  the  pitcher's  qualities  as  a  pitcher 
but  to  observations  regarding  his  per' 
sonal  appearance  and  to  speculation  as 
to  his  ancestry,  his  general  reputation  as 
a  citizen  of  this  world  and  his  provable 
destiny  in  the  world  to  come,  if  the 
pitcher  is  a  well  seasoned  butt,  so  to 
speak,  he  remains  impervious  and  cool ; 
if  his  mental  hide  is  not  of  the  thickest 
he  becomes  demoralized.  Nothing 
pleases  the  crowd  so  much,  we  under- 
stand, as  to  get  the  pitcher  "all  up  in 
the  air." 

It   will    therefore   be   understood    that 
although  your  eyes  are  not  much  good, 
you  may,  if  you  are  gifted  with  a  pow- 
erful voice  and  some  facility  of  speech, 
play  a  worthy  part  in  a  baseball  crowd. 
You  can  begin  with  the  pitcher.     From 
the  general   demeanor  of  the  crowd  an 
accurate  enough  impression  may  be  got 
of  his  prowess.     With  this  catalogue  in 
your    head    you    should    be    thoroughly 
competent  to  play  an  efficient  If  not  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  chorus  around 
the   ring.     Later  on   you   may   progress! 
toward    a    knowledge     of    the    general| 
scheme  of  baseball,  and  even  to  an  ap 
preciation    of    the    subtle    points    of    th 
game.      But  whether  this  be  so  or  not 
you  can  always  yell,  and  yelling  in  th' 
rompany  of  friends  is  grateful  and  com 
Eorting  when  you  are  sitting  in  the  dark 


FEW  SOLDIERS 
ARE  BLINDED 

Only  About  100  Americans 
Lose  Sight 


PHILADELPHIA,  Jan.  6.— Only  about 
;100  soldiers  of  the  American  expedition- 
ary forces  in  France  have  been  made 
blind  during:  the  war.  according  to  Maj. 
William  T.  Shoemaker,  who  was  'in 
charge  of  the  eye  departments  in  all  trie 
American  hospitals  in  England.  He  re- 
cently returned  to  his  home  in  this  city 
after  18  months'   service   overseas. 

"When  we  consider  the  many  casual- 
ties of  our  troops,"  he  said,  "it  is 
astounding  that  wounds  causing  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  sight  were  so  few.  Of 
course,  there  were  many  cases  of  men 
losing  one  eye. 

"Gas  used  during  the  war  did  not 
cause  much  blindness.  It  made  the 
eyes  very  sore,  b*t  the  essential  parts 
w,ere   never   impaired." 


Blind    French    Soldiers 
Hold  Banquet. 

HEROES  OF  WAR  AT 

%  /    AFFAIR  NEAR  PARIS 


Hear  Feeling  Addresses  By  Men 
of  Prominence  Who  Extol 
Work  of  Permanent  Blind  Re- 
lief War  Fund, 


An  interesting  account  of  a  banquet 
of  blinded  soldiers  hold  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  and  at  which  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  "The  Mar- 
seillaise" were  sung  with  wild  enthusi- 
asm, is  contained  in  the  December  issut 
pf  the  "Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  am 
Wax."  just  received  in  this  country. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  one  of  the  in 
stiftutions  of  the  Permanent  Blind  Re 
lief  War  Fund,  the  Industrial  Schoo 
for    Blinded    Officers    and    Soldiers,    a' 


Xeuilly,  ilJlll'PlHHtai'aris,  and  for  tin 

first  time  since  this  American  organiza 
tion  began  its  beneficent  work  mor< 
than  three  years  ago,  it  brought  togethei 
at  the  same  table  members  of  the  fund'* 
French  Committee,  members  of  th< 
American  Executive  Committee  at  press 
ent  in  Paris,  and  the  managers,  pupil: 
and  personnel  of  the  Neuilly  founda 
tions. 

Among  those  present  were  forme 
Premier  Louis  Barthou,  Justin  Godart 
lex-Under  Secretary  of  State  for  th 
Military  Health  Department;  Eugen 
Brieux,  of  the  Academie  Franchise  an 
[Governmental  head  of  all  institution 
for  the  Blind  in  France;  Dr.  Yaludc 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Quinze-Vingts  Xa 
tional  Clinic,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gee 
A.  Kessler. 

i  All  of  the  French  officials  name 
dwelt  feelingly  on  the  affection  unit 
ing  the  French  and  American  peoples 
as  exemplified  notably  in  the  work  o 
the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fun< 
!or  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Allies 
nd  united  in  an  expression  of  gratitude 
;o  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kessler  and  Mrs.  R 
Valentine  Webster,  of  the  Fund  foi 
heir  personal  devotion  and  unremitting 
fforts  on  behalf  of  the  heroes  who  lost 
iheir  sight  in  the  war. 

Captain  Izaac,  formerly  of  the  Sec- 
hid  Zouaves,  a  Moroccan  regiment, 
ji'ho,  after  being  blinded  in  a  charge, 
tudied  Arabic  at  the  Permanent  Blind 
telief  War  Fund's  Superior  Schoool, 
|nd  composed  in  Braille  a  French-Mor- 
>ccan  vocabulary,  thanked  the  visitors 
>n  behalf  of  all  the  blind  pupils  and 
kneed  their  request  that  on  President 
»Yilson's  arrival  in  Paris,  a  deputation 
from  among  them  might  be  presented  to 
/he  President  by  Mr.  Kessler,  so  that 
they  could  express  to  him  their  grati- 
:ude  for  all  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  done  for  them 
hrough    the    Fund. 

Captain  Izaac  then  made  another  re- 
quest in  words  that  brought  tears  to 
he  eyes  of  all  his  hearers.  He  asked 
il.  Barthou  to  use  his  influence  to  have 
1  stand  set  aside  for  the  blind  soldiers 
fcvhen  the  Allied  armies  made  their  tri- 
hmphant  entry  into  Paris  under  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe. 

"We  shall  not  be  able  to  see  our  com- 
rades in  arms."  said  the  Captain  with 
quivering  lips,  "but  we  shall  hear  them 
marching  and  the  sound  of  the  turn 
pets.  And  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
'feel'  the  fluttering  of  th,e  tings  as  thed 
pass." 

Mr.  Kessler,  in  a  few  moving  wodjp, 
told  the  blind  men  that  the  A  median 
people  would  not  abandon  themjWiow 
that    the    war   luid    ended.    :uid    that   Mrs. 

Kessler    and    himself    would    wMvk    on 
i loir  behalf  as  imisr  ms  ilwy  \\\m. 
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DIAZ  FUND  TO  HELP 

ITALY'S  BLINDVETERANS 


aly's    victorious    ar- 
d  has  been  started  in 
the  aid  of  blind  sol- 
individuals   but   cit- 
panies  and  corpor- j 
d    to    contribute    to  | 
Italian  Bureau   of 


In    honor   o 
m!es  a  Diaz  f 
Turin,  It 
diers.       X 
prov 
ations    h 
the   fun<l 
Informat 

There  are  institutions  for  the  re- 
education of  the  blind  in  Italy,  but 
their  interest  In  the  .blind  ceases  when 
they  have  finished  their  educational 
courses.  The     General     Diaz     fund 

alms  especially  to  provide  comforts 
for  them  and  to  render  their  lives  as. 
pleasant  as  possible.  La  Gazetta  Del1 
Popolo,  a  newspaper  of  Turin,  is  di- 
recting the  collection  of  funds.         ^ 

stai  Qtomscittxrt; 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1919 


Distinguished  Knglisli  Visitor  Here 

-■r'ir  Arthur  A.  Pearson,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  London  Daily  Express, 
who  became  blind  a  few  years  ago,  has 
come  to  this  country  to  give  the  people 
here  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in 
work  among  the  bj,ind  soldiers.  His 
son,  Lieutenant  Neville  A.  Pearson, 
wounded  at  Virny  Ridge,  is  with  him. 


Jawviauyv/    °\»    \c\\c\. 

ITALY  HAS  DIAZ 

FUND  FOR  BLIND 


In  honor  of  Italy's  victorious  armies 
a.  Diaz  fund  has  been  started  in  Turin, 
Italy,  for  the"aid  of  blind  soldiers.  Not 
only  individuals  but  cities,  provinces, 
companies  and  corporations  have 
agreed  to  contribute  to  the  fund,  Says 
the  Italian  Bureau  of  Information. 
Numerous  organizations'  -have  been 
founded  to  aid  those  maimed  in  war 
and  for  war  orphans,  but  no  institu- 
tion has  been  blinded  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

There  are  institutions  for  the  re- 
education of  the  blind  In  Italy,  but 
their  interest  in  the  blind  ceases  when 
they  have  finished  their ,  educational 
courses.  The  den.  Diaz  fund  aims  es- 
pecially to  provide  comfort  for  them 
and  to  render  their  lives  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  La  Gazette  Del  Populo, 
a  newspaper  of  Turin,  is  directing  thef 
collection  of  funds. 
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GREETED  Elf  ION 
OF  BLIND  SOLDIERS 


Wlassey  Hall    Packed   ten  Hear 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson 

Speak 


ADDRESS  MARKED 
BY  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 


Fold   of  Remarkable   Progress, 

Made  by  Blind  Men  at 

St.   Dunstan's 


Last  night  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
the  blind  knight,  the  founder  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  and  champion  of 
sightless  soldiers  swayed  a  vast 
audience  in  Massey  Hall  as  -,  it  is 
given  to  few  speakers  to  move  any 
audience,  He  carried  them  to  the 
sublime  heights  of  the  "unconquered 
soul"  of  the  blind  soldiers,  to  the 
realm  of  fun  and  laughter.  His  ad- 
dress on  the  blinded  soldiers  of  St 
I>unstans  was  a  thing  of  poetry,  of 
humor,  of  common  sense,  of  un- 
bounded optimism  and  of  things 
achieved  all  bound  .together  with 
the  personal  charm  and  magnetism 
ot  the  speaker.  Strangely  enough 
the  world  would  have  missed  some- 
thing  very    fine   and   very    beautiful 

I,.  /  A*htur  Pearson  had  not  gore 
blind.  ° 

Last  nighfs  audience  glimpsed 
something  of  the  great  soul  of  the 
man  when,  referring  incidentally  to 
the   fact   that   he    himself   had   gone 

th.TtdJU£'before  the  war'  he  said 
that  he-  'was  thus  in  the  fortunate 
Position    of    being     able      to      entet 

bimaea  in  the  M-ar." 

The  meeting  was  under  the  au>- 

tP^eST,rf.the   Cana«"an  Institute   foY 
the  Blind.        His  Honor     Sir     John  i 
Hendrie   was    on    the    platform,    and 
other   speakers    included      Hon.    w 
SrJSTO   chairman-     Sir     William: 
r„n %•     a     „Janies     Lertigheed   and 
^d-Pt.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.   C„  the  blind 
Toaronto    officer. 

SW  wthUff  r?S  introduced  by  the, 
won.   W.      S.    Hanna      in      eulogistic 


terms  which  named  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Imperialists  and  the 
pioneer  of  Imperial  journalism  and 
more  particularly  as  the  man  for 
whom  the  affliction  of  blindness  had 
turned  to  a  blessing  for  others;  who 
made  light  to  shine  in  darkness  and 
the  greatness  of  whose  work  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  helped  to  re- 
move compulsory  idleness  from  the 
lot  of  the  blind  and  had  placed 
them  amongst  the  serviceable  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  visit,  said 
the  chairman,  an  interest  had  been 
stimulated  in  the  blind  soldiers 
which  would  be  followed  by  action 
and  support— the  work  of  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  would  berepeated  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Iioving  Cup  Presented. 
At  this  juncture  Mayor  Church 
was  called  upon  to  present  the  dis- 
tinguished guest  with  a  silver  loving 
cup  as  a  token  of  the  love  and  af- 
fection of  Canadian  people  for  What 
Sir  Arthur  had  done. 

As  always,  Sir  Arthur  "saw" 
through  his  finger  tips,  which  pass- 
ed quickly  over  every  line  of  the  lov- 
ing cup.  When  he  rose  to  his'  feet  a- 
burst  of  applause  greeted  him 
which  is  accorded  to  few  speakers. 
"My  heart  is  very  full,"  he  said 
in  tones  of  deep  feeling.  "Though 
there  was  no  need  for  any  loving 
cup  from  Toronto  to  me." 

There  was  a  great  charm  about 
Sir  Arthur's  address  from  his  open- 
ing words  if  "There  is  an  old  say- 
ing— 'When  .all  men  speak  well  of 
you,  beware,'  so  I  must  be  very  care- 
ful," to  the  great  beauty  of  his  clos- 
ing remarks  wh<m  he  said: 

"The    proudest     thought      of      my 
mind  is  what  has  been  achieved  by 
St.    Dunstan's,   not  merely   for  those 
young  fellows  who  served     so     gal- 
lantly in  the  war,  but  what  has  been 
and  in  future  will  be  more  and  more 
achieved    for    the    other      blind.    St. 
Dunstan's   has   been     given     several 
names — The  Palace  of     Hope,     The 
House   of  Good      Comradeship      and 
Happy  Hostel.  I  like  the  last  name 
best.    The    men    who    pass    through 
St.    Duns'an's   have      dragged      their 
feet  from   the   dark   morass  and   set 
them  on.  the  velvet  lawns  which  lead 
out  of  the  path   of  endeavor  to   the 
jbroad  highway  of  normal  life." 
Sense   of  Humor. 
One    of   the   outstanding   tea  .ures 
of    the     address     was      its      humor 
which  kept  the  audience  com  a"  inty 
amused   and    in    the    happlast   sym- 
pathy with  the  speaker.     Sir  Arthur 
made  his  audience  see  St.  Duastah's, 
its   beautiful   grounds,   the   li.n-j.st   In 
.London,    outside    of    Buckingham, 
its  terraces  and  flowers. 

There  were  other  flowers,  too. 
that  sprang  up  in  this  gard  :n,  said 
Sir  Arthur,  flowers  of  hope,  con- 
fidence and  resolution.  The  speaker- 
carried  his  audience  in  fai?y 
through  the  house  with  its  Ur.oleum 
pathways,  through  the  class  iooni:r, 
where  the  blind  men  were  siu  !.•  n.-K 
Braille  typewriting,  massage,  out  to 
the  workrooms,  where  they  became 
experts  in  basketry  and  in  isuibling, 
and  even  learned  to  be  iX'-ellent 
penters,  as  well  as  expert  poultiy 
farmers. 

He   appealed   tb   business   men   to 
give   the      blind      stenograp-.u".  •»     a 


chance;  not  to  employ  them  as  "war 
curiosities,"  but  "as  men  -.->  npefent 
for  the  job,"  as  they  had  proved 
to  be  about  forty  cases  in  England 
where  blinded  soldiers  were  now  in 
responsible  positions:  For  the  mas- 
'seurs,  too.  Sir  Arthur  ask--t  that 
these   men   have   their   chan.ee.    ■ 

"Our  fellows  have  oassecl  the 
stiffest  examinations  and  lorne  oui 
with  flying  colors,'"  said  '.he  cham- 
pion of  the  blind.  "This  is  the  one 
thing  the  blind  can' do,  ii*»t  merely 
ias  well  as,,  but. better  than  the  sight- 
ed person!  I  have  glowing  testi- 
monials of  their  work  from  some  of 
the  leading  practitioners,  '  Tn  this 
connection  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
two  returned  Toronto  blinu  me.i—  - 
jMeyell  and;  MacDougall,  ,  rp.a  had 
made  such  marked  success. 
Not  All  Work. 
But  work  was  not  the  only  thi.ig 
at  St.  Dunstan's.1  "We  taks  rlay 
very  seriously,"  said  Si.'  Arthur, 
telling  of  .the  dancing  which  the 
men  so  thoroughly  eniov;  of  th-> 
rowing  on  the  lake  in  thj  grounds 
where  "out  go  all  the  raor  eve'w 
day  for  a  jolly  'good  row  on  the 
lake."  He  told  of  keen  corripfti- 
tion  with  noted  rowing  rifews.. 
'.  "And  most  of  them  go  back 
licked,"  he  said  with  a  laugh."  "for 
the  fellows  put  their  backs  into 
fit," 

Men  too  who  had  never  been 
able  to  swim  before,  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's, learned.  even  to  take  a 
twelve  foot  dive.  Then  there  was 
the  tug-of-war,  and  feeling  ran 
high  amongst  the  teams.  There' 
were   walking   and   running  races. 

"Running  races,  mind  you,"  he  \ 
repeated,  "hone  of  your  crawling 
|  along  on  hands  and  knees.  People 
{expect  to  see  the  fellows  going  as 
though  their  feet  were  tired,  and 
|they  can  scarcely  credit  it  when 
tht_y  see  the  men  racing. 

The  speaker  spoke  briefly  of  I 
lmo'€cl  offee.ers  *?&&  have  now  lives1 
with  him  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  St.  Dunstan's.  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  who  took  the  visual 
stucies  and  various  special  courses. 
"I  know  no  more  charming  lot 
of  men  than  these  young  officers 
with  whom  it  ha.s  been  my  good 
fortune  to  live  for  four  years,"  said 
Sir  Arthur. 

Practical  Results. 
Speaking  of  the  results  of  St. 
Dunstan's  training  based  on  actual 
commercial  value,  Sir  Arthur  re- 
ferred with  enthusiastic  praise  to 
the  Canadian  men  of  whose  success 
there  was  tangible  proof  before  the 
eyes  of  Toronto  people.  As  at  each 
of  his'addresses  he  spoke  of  Captain 
Baker,  who  was  fulfilling  the  bril- 
liant promise  made  at  St.  Dunstan's: 
jof  Sergeant  Mayell  and  Private 
.Macdougal  the  masseurs;  of  Pri- 
vate Pe.-kis  now  employed  by  the 
Ontario  Government  as  a  poultry 
expert  at  Guelph  College;  ot  Corp. 
yiets,  who  was  doing  so  remark- 
ably  well   in    insurance. 

"I   hope  those  claps  all   stand  for 
people  he  has  touched  in  insurance," 
Sir  Arthur  with  a  laugh, 
lause   greeted   the   name  of   Victs 


as  it  had  that  of  each  blind  vet' 

mention* 

the   su.. 

Blind    man    had    made 
ciallv  was  pointed  out  in  thi 

Englishman       named      Wright. 
Form,  rij    he   had   worked    at  radla- 
ker    a    course    of    office    in- 
struction  and    management    ho 

..red  to  bis  former  business, 
tree    months   he   was   not     only 
ling  the  correspondence   of  the 
firm,  but  yns  showing  visitors  about 
is,   and   was  now  earn- 
ing:   three    times    the    salary    earned 
ir   and    was      acknow- 
ledged   by    the    firm    to      be    a   more 
ber   of    the   staff  than 
he  had  ever  been  before. 

Blli.cl  People  Sec. 
■People  who  can't  see  can  see  al'-j 
right,"  was  the  amazing:  remark  of 
Sir  Arthur,  'it  is  just  as  easy  to 
go  on  seeing  when  your  eyes  havei 
left  you.  After  all  you  don't  see! 
with  vour  eyes,  but  with  your  brain, 
and  you  can  see  just  as  well  through 
another  medium. 

•'I'm   looking   at   all   of   you   good 
people    now."    he    declared,    and    it 
was   difficult   to   realize   that   it  was 
his  mind's  eye  and  not  his  physical 
eyes  that   saw   his  audience.        "We 
don't  sit  around  as  though  buried  in 
a    dark    cellar,    we    see    things,"    he 
added,   and  there   was  in  thw  words  i 
and   in  the  tone   of  his  voice  some- 
thing   that    spoke    of    that     "uncon-: 
querable  soul"   in   the  verse   he   hid 
.quoted  e»rW  in  hid  address. 
Better  Mentally. 
Moreover  Sir  Arthur  declared  that 
a   blind   person      actually     improves 
mentally   to   a   marked   degree   since 
he   must   think  with    every   act   and 
thinking     did      the   brain     as  much 
good  as  exercise  did  the  body. 

In  this  connection  Lord  Grey, 
whose  sight  was  failing,  and  who 
was  attending  St.  Dunstan's,  had  said 
to  Sir  Arthur;  "It  really  seems  to 
me  from  what  you  say.  it's  .aft 
awful  pitv  everybody  isn't  blind. 

"And  I  don't  know,  except  for 
certain  obvious  reasons,  that  he 
isn't  right,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

The    latter      part      of   the   address 
kept    the    audience   in    constant   rip- 
plea    of    laughter,    giving    as    it    did 
amusing    little    incidents    which    oc- 
cuired  to  the  blind  men  because  of 
their  blindness,  and  which  are  given 
here  ui-der  a  separate  head. 
Premier's   Tribute. 
Sir    William    Hearst    followed,    say- 
ing  that  when  the  question  of  caring 
for    the    blind    came    up    for   consider- 
ation   before    the    House    of    Legisla- 
te   would    reproduce   the   picture 
drawn     by    Sir   Arthur     Pearson,    and 
that    a    magnifying    lens      would    be 
used    to  emphasize   the   importance   of 
the    work    that   is    needed    to   "oe    done 
for  the    blind.    He    assured    the    audi- 
ence   that   any   appeal    that    would    be 
made    from    organizations    oaring    for 
the    blind    would    meet   with   a   gener- 
ous  response.   On   behalf  of  the   Prov- 
ince   he    thanked    Sir   Arthur    Pearson 
for    having    brightened    the    lives    of 
men  who  had  lost  their  sight,  throu^"» 
the  methods  adoptefi  at  St.  Dunstan's- 
William    also    paid    a   tribute    to 
the   work    which      Mr.    C.    W.    Holmes 
baa    been    doing    in    the    Dominion    as. 


director  of  the  Canadian  National! 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  to  the, 
accomplishments  which  had  been 
achieved  at  Brantford,  and  also  that 
which  is  being-  carried  on  by  the 
Women's  Institute   for  the  Blind. 

Sir  James  Lougheed,  Mlister  tof 
the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil 
Re-Establishment,  dwelt  in  his  ad- 
dress upon  the  importance  of  the 
Dominion  looking  after  the  adult 
blind.  He  said  he  felt  that  so  far 
very  little  had  been  done,  only  one 
or  two  of  the  Provinces  having  made 
any  provision  for  educating  those 
Who  lost  their  sight,  or  who  had- 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  abl* 
to  see.  The  department  which  he. 
represented,  felt  responsible  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  returned 
blind  soldiers,  and  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  above  any,  other  injury 
which  the  men  had  received  while 
overseas  those  who  had  lost  their 
sight  deserved  greatest  svmpathy 
and  attention.  Referring  to  the  work 
which  Sir  Arthor  Pearson  was  carry- 
ing on  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Sir  James 
said  Canada  was  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  avail  herself  of  the  methods  used 
under  Sir  Arthur's  direction.  Speak- 
ing for  the  Government,  Sir  James 
said  that  every  assistance  would  be 
given  to  carry  on  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  educating  and  training 
sightless  people  .and  that  the  State 
would  be  ready  to  recognize  the 
greater  duty  laid  upon  it  since  the 
war. 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker's  popularity 
among  Toronto  audiences  was  again 
demonstrated  when  this  young  soldier 
rose  to  speak.  He  provoked  a  smile 
among  his  hearers  by  remarking  that 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  had  made  it  seem 
almost  attractive  to  be  blind.  He 
described  very  eloquently  how  Sir 
Arthur  had  come  into  his  life,  and 
after  expressing  his  admiration  and 
affection  for  him,  Captain  Baker  re- 
marked that  it  sounded  like  a  mutual 
admiration  society.  "But,"  he  added, 
"it  is  not  only  one  who  feels  as  I  feel 
about  Sir  Arthur,  everyone  of  us  feels 
the  same  about  him.  When  I  meet 
one  of  the  men  who  has  come  from 
St.  Dunstan's,"  he  continued,  "I  say 
'How's  St.  Dunstan's?'  they  generally 
answer  'Just  the  same,  only  larger.' 
Then  'How's  Sir  Arthur?'  and  they  one 
and  all  reply  'Great'  " 

Captain  Baker  pictured  to  the  audi- 
ence his  departure  for  the  front  from 
Halifax  when  the  sun  was  setting,  his 
last  remembrance  of  thine-s  as  he 
viewed  them  on  the  battlafie'lrl,,.  and 
then  his  subsequent •  illness  and  Sir 
Arthur's  visit  to  his  be-  Ide  when  he 
had,  revived  hope  and  lirlit.  "Pearson 
Hall,"  said  Capt.  Baker,  "will  stand 
as  a  monument  of  what  the  St.  Dun- 
stans  of  Canada  thinks  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson.  Not  that  a  table  of  marble 
needs  to  be  erected  to  immortalize 
what  Sir  Arthur  has  done,*  'added  the 
speaker,  "because  his  name  will  be 
handed  down  through  the  ages,  and 
what  he  has  done  will  never  be  for- 
gotten." 

The  48th  Highlanders  band  was  in 
attendance  a  a  with  Mr.  Colin  O'More, 
tenor,  and  Dr.  Harvey  Robb  at  the 
piano,  provided  a  programmo  of 
music. 
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For  Blind    Soldiers 

S\%  ArfhuT  PeaftWipirho  has  come  to  Ameri- 
ca to  confer  with  those  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  soldiers 
blinded  in  the  war,  knows  the  handicap  under 
which  these  men  will  go  through  life,  since  he 
himself  has  been  almost  totally  deprived  of 
sight  within  the  past  few  years.  Sir  Arthur  is 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers.  His  career  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  one.  Born  only  a  little  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  country 
rector,  he  entered  journalism  after  leaving  col- 
lege, and  within  four  years  he  was  able  to 
establish  a  weekly  paper  of  his  own.  This 
proved  a  success,  and  other  publications  were 
soon  begun  or  purchased.  At  the  age  of  40 
he  found  himself  the  proprietor  of  nearly  half 
a  hundred  publications,  including  numerous 
magazines  and  periodicals  of  wide  chelation, 
together  with  leading  ■daily  newspapers  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  provinces. 

Worces<e,r,    Ma,ss.,  3g-U<rra,wv~ 
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fortunes  of  -war  have  not  in* 
blindness  upon  men  so  much  as 
mNNMifc.  Maj.  William  T. 
■who.  had  charge  as  an  ex- 
the  eye  treatment  in  Ameri- 
can hospitals  in  England  for  a  year  and 
a.  half  of  the  United  States'  activities  in 
the  world  war.  says  only,  about  100  men 
of  the  American  expeditionary  forces  in 
TYance  have  been  made  blind  during  their 
activities.  That  is  so  Bmall  a  percentage 
that  the  doctor,  who  has  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  says:  "When  we  consider 
Mho  many  casualties  of  our  troops  it  is 
•astounding  that  wounds  causing  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  sight  were  so  few. 
'Of  course  there  were  many  cases  of  men 
losing  one  eye.  Gas  used  during  the  war 
"did  not  cause  much  blindness.  It  made 
'the.  eyes  very  sore,  but  the  essential 
•parts  were  never  impaired."  The  major 
■who  returns  to  his  practice  has  had  time 
to  learn  that  much  about  the  eyes  of  the 
million  and  a  half  soldiers  and  others 
of  this  country  over  there  at  war  and 
cross   the   ocean   to   deliver  the   mesasge. 


fitill  the  list  of  casualties  has  not  all  been 
reported  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice 
signing,  and  many  people  of  this  country 
are  still  wondering  what  happened  to 
theiKboys. 


LID  SOLDIERS' 
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Want    to     Thank    American 
People  Through  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 
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An  interesting  account  of  a  banquet 
of  blinded  soldiers  held  to  celebrate 
Hie  victory  of  the  allies,  and  at  which 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  the 
"Marseillaise"  were  sung  with  wild 
enthusiasm,  is  contained  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Journal  des  Sol- 
jdats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  just  received 
[in  this  country. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund,  the  Industrial  School 
for  Blinded  Officers  and  Soldiers,  at 
Neuilly,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  this  American  organ- 
ization began  its  beneficent  work 
more  than  three  years  ago  it  brought 
together  at  the  same  table  member- 
of  the  fund's  French  committee,  mem- 
Ibers  of  the  American  executive  com- 
mittee at  present  in  Paris,  and  the 
managers,  pupils  and  personnel  of  the 
Neuilly  foundations.  Among  rfhose 
I present  were  former  Premier  Louis 
Barthou,  Justin  Godart,  ex-under-sec- 
retary  of  State  for  the  Military  Health 
Department;  Eugene  Brieux,  of  the 
Academie  Francaise  and  governmental 
head  of  all  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  France;  Dr.  Valude.  chief  surgeon 
of  the  Quinze-Vingts  National  Clinic, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Kessler. 
All  of  the  French  officials  named 
i  dwelt  feelingly  on  the  affection  unit- 
ing the  French  and  American  peoples 
as  exemplified  notably  in  the  work  of 
the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Allies, 
and  united  in  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kessler  and  Mrs. 
R.  Valentine  Webster  of  the  fund  for 
their   personal   devotion   and   unremit- 


■  ffons   on    behalf   Of    the   heroes 
who  lr  sight  in  the  war. 

formerly  of  the  Second 

oroccan  regiment, 

ag  blinded  in  a  charge  stud- 

Lhe  Permanent  Blind  Re- 

\  ar   Pund'6   Superior  School  and 

composed   in    Braille   a    Trem h-Moroc- 

can   vocabulary,   thanked   the  visitors 

on  behalf  of  all  the  blind  pupils  and 

d  their  request  that  on  Presidenl 

Wilsons  arrival  in  Paris  a  deputation 

among  them  might  be  presented 

to    the    president   by    Mr.    Kessler   so 

thai    they  could  express  to  him  their 

gTatitude  for  all  that  the  people  of  the 

I  nited    States     had     done    for  .them 

through  the  fund. 

Capt.  Izaao  then  made  another  re- 
curs! in  words  Thai  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of.  all  his  hearers.  He  asked 
M.  Barthou  to  use  his  influence  to 
have  a  stand  set  aside  for  the  blind 
soldiers  when  the  allied  armies  made 
their  triumphant  entry  into  Paris  un- 
der the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

"We  shall  not  be  able  to  see  our 
comrades  in  arms,"  said  the  captain 
with  quivering  lips,  "but  we  shall  hear 
them  marching  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets.  And  perhaps  we  shall  be 
able  to  'feel'  the  fluttering  of  the 
flags  as   they   pass." 

Mr.  Kessler  in  a  few  moving  words 
told  the  blind  men  that  the  American 
people  would  not  abandon  them  now 
that  the  war  had  ended,  and  that.  Mrs. 
Kessler  and  himself  would  work  on 
their  behalf 


i   nimseiL   wouia  worKon, 
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The  work  for  blind  soldiers  that 
has  been  so  worthily  undertaken  in 
Europe  will  be  copied  in  this  coun- 
try. The  experiences  of  Prance  and 
other  countries  show  that  many  sol- 
diers thus  afflicted  through  the  wax- 
have  l^een  educated  to  employ  them- 
selves in  rarious  arts  ^th  a  kesn> 
ness  that  surpasses  that  of  soldiers 
who  have  returned  without  physical 
infirmities.  This  is  a  truly  humane 
work  and  merits  the  cooperation  of 
all  our  citizene.  In  other  wars  the 
blind  and  maimed  were  given  pen- 
cionn  and  became  public  charges.  The 
purposo  now  is  to  make  the  tnfirm 
self-erpporting.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  should  make  them  independ- 
ent who  hare  fought  to  preserve  our 
independence. 


WAR'S  BUD 
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L  TRAINED 


len  Made  Sightless  on  the 
Battlefield  Are  Receiving 
Education  to  Fit  Them  for 
Useful  Lives. 


Baltimore,  Jan.  11. — Seventy-one  of 
the  200  men  of  the  American  fighting 
forces  who  were  blinded  in  the  war 
now  are  being  sheltered,  treated  or 
educated  in  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore.  The 
institution  has  been  designated  as  a 
United  States  general  hospital,  and 
is  called  "Evergreen . "  Colonel  James 
Bordley,  director  of  the  institute,  said 
that  all  the  Americans  blinded  ba.  the 
war  would  be  brought  here  for  a 
course  of  training,  as  this  was  the 
only  training  school  for  the  blind 
maintained  by  the  government.  He 
described  the  morale  of  the  blinded 
men  aa  wonderful. 

The  men  are  first  treated  in  the 
hospital,  says  Colonel  Bordley,  in.  a 
statement,  after  which  they  are  taught 
to  use  a  typewriter  and  read  and  write 
Braille  raised  type  for  the  blind.  Then 
they  receive  special  training  to  develop 
the  sense  of  touch. 

"After  this  fundamental  hand 
training,  the  men  are  given  special 
education  to  fit  them  for  the  calling 
in  which  they  are  interested,  and  are 
qualified'  successfully  to  follows,"  says' 
the  statement. 

"Thus,  those  with  inclination  and 
the  inherent  ability  are  trained  for 
such  occupations  as  stenographers, 
salesmen,  correspondents,  retail  store 
managers.  (In  connection  with  this 
latter  occupation,  plans  have  been  al- 
ready made  to  open  a  chain  of  retail 
stores,  each  of  which  will  have  a  blind 
soldier  as  manager.) 

"Those  with  a  love  of  out-of-doors 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of-door 
life,  will  be  trained  for  chicken  rais- 
ing, bee-keeping,  truck  gardening,  and 
such  occupations.  Those  of  calibre 
and  a  mentality  that  fits  them  for  in 
dustrial  life  are  trained,  not  merely  in 


jshop  practice,  but  for  some  particular 
job  that  they  can  fill  and  in.  which 
they  will  feel  happy. 

".Men  with  a  high  quality  of  edu- 
cation and  ability  that  fits  them  for 
professional  life  will  be  given  such 
special  education  as  wil  enable  them 
to"~foHew  their  chosen  career,  such  as 
law  and  literature. 

"Men  who  know  say  that  the  blind 
man  is  handicapped  over  the  sighted, 
30  per  cent.  The  men  are  being  given 
30  per  cent,  and  more  educational 
training  than  their  sighted  fellow 
workers,  thereby  minimizing  this  han- 
dicap. |jp. 

"While  a  man  is  being  prepared  ra|? 
this  future  career,  the  position  fOT 
which  he  is  being  fitted  is  being  se- 
cured. In  a  word,  he  is  helped  to 
help  himself — he  is  encouraged  to 
equip  himself  to  be  a  good  citizen." 

The  hospital  is  located  upon  the 
large,  adjoining  estates  of  Mrs.  T. 
Harrison  Garrett  and  Richard  H. 
Pleasants  on  the  northern  outskirts 
of  the  city,  which  were  loaned  to  th< 
government  by  their  owners.  Th« 
buildings  are  hidden,  in  the  midst  ol 
treea-and  garden*  


r  rvula/^-fclU/lvia^,  Pa*.,  lti-cl  qie-ir. 
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EDUCATION  OF  BLIND 
SOLDIERS  IS  BEGUN 


Baltimore  Institution  Has 

71  in  Charge  of  200  Yanks 

Who  Lost  Sight 

Baltimore,  Jan.  11. — Sevenly-one  of 
the  200  men  of  the  American  fighting 
forces  who  were  blinded  in  the  war  now 
are  being  sheltered,  treated  or  educated 
in  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Baltimore.  The  institution  has  been 
designated  as  a  United  States  general 
hospital  and  is  called  "Evergreen." 
Colonel  James  Bordley,  director  of  the 
insltute,  said  that  all  the  Americans 
blinded  in  Die  war  would  be  brought 
here  for  a  course  of  training,  as  this 
was  the  only  training  school  for  the 
blind  maintained  by  the  Oovernment.  He 
described  the  morale  of  the  blinded  men 
as  wonderful. 

"The  men  are  first  treated  In  the  hos- 
pital." says  Colonel  Bordlev  in  a  state- 
ment, "after  which  they  are  taught  to 
use  a  typewriter  and  read  and  write 
Braille — raised  type  for  the  blind.  Then 


they  receive  special  training  to  develop 
the  sense  of  touch. 

'After  this  fundamental  hand  train* 
ing  the  men  are  given  special  educatiqp 
to  fit  them  for  the  calling  in  which  they 
are  interested  and  are  qualified  success- 
fully to  follow,"  says  the  statement. 

"Thus  those  with  inclination  and  the  in- 
herent ability  are  trained  for  such  oc- 
cupations as  stenographers',  salesmen, 
correspondents,  retail  store  managers. 
(In  connection  with  this  latter  occupa- 
tion plans  have  been  already  made  to 
open  a  chain  of  retail  stores,  each  of 
which  will  have  a  blind  soldier  as  man- 
ager.) 

"Those  with  a  love  of  out-of-doors 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of-door 
life  will  be  trained  for  chicken-raising, 
bee-keeping,  truck  gardening  and  such 
like  occupations.  Those  of  such  caliber 
and  a  mentality  that  fits  them  for  indus- 
trial life  are  trained,  not  merely  in 
shop  practice;  but  for  some  particular 
job  that  they  can  fill  and  in  which 
they  will  feel  happy. 

"Men  with  a  high1  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  ability  that  fits  them  for  pro- 
fessional life  will  be  given  such  special 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  follow 
their  chosen  career — such  as  law,  mas- 
sage,   literature. 

"Men  who  know  say  that  the  blind 
man  is  handicapped  over  the  sighted 
30  per  cent.  The  men  are  being  given 
30  per  cent  and  mofe  educational  train- 
ing than  their  sighted  fellow-workers, 
thereby  minimizing  this  handicap. 

"White  a  man  is  being  prepared  for 
this  future  career,  the  position  for  which 
he  is  being  fitted  is  being  secured.  In 
a  word,  he  is  helped  to  help  himself;  he 
is  encouraged  to  equip  himself  to  be  a 
good  citizen." 

The  hospital  is  located  upon  the  large 
adjoining  estates  of  Mrs.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett  and  Richard  H.  Pleasants  on  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  which 
were  loaned  to  the  Government  by  their 
owners.  The  buildings  are  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  trees  and  gardens. 


■Brooiitifw,   H.tf.,    £a^Le, 
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ROWING    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

The  blinded  soldiers  from  a»i"Dwn- 
stanVHostel  held  what  they  proudly 
named  ''The  British  Empire  sculling 
championship"  on  the  lake  in  Regent's 
Park,  London,  on  December  5.  Hardy, 
an  Australian  who  had  given  his  eyes 
for  hin  country,  won  the  final,  with 
William.s  of  Wales  second,  and  Groa- 
ghan  of  Ireland  third.  Rowing  in 
crews  has  proved  a  highly  ]>■ 
diversion  with  blinded  officers,  and 
several  boat  clubs  along  the  Thames 
made  special  arrangements  for  them. 
They  had  a  regatta  in  July  in  which 
the  finishes  were  close  and  the  times 
.surprisingly  good. 
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Teach  War  Blinded  to  "See" 
IS 

>ir  Artbu 


>ir  Artpur  Pearson  Tells  of  Wonders  Done  for 
/oightless   Ones   at   St.  Dunstan's 
Hospital  in  London. 


/ 


St.  Dunstan's  Hospital,  known  the  world  over  as  the  haven 
of  England's  war  blinded  soldiers,  is  a  monument  to  the 
courage  of  its  founder,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  himself  blind  for 
many  years,  and  who  has*  made  it  the  work  of  his  life  to 
bring  succor  to  fellow  sufferers. 


The  hospital,  which  occupies  a 
sitteen  acre  estate  in  the  heart  of 
T/Ondon  belonging  to  Otto  Kahn  of 
New  York,  was  opened  by  Sir  Arthur 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  teach 
soldiers  returning  blind  from  the 
trenches  to  live  happily  and  efficiently 
without  sight.  The  institution  can 
accommodate  750  persons,  and  during 
the  war  a  stream  of  helpless  but  un- 
broken soldiers  has  passed  through  it. 

Sir  Arthur,  now  recognized  as  the 
blind  champion  of  the  blind  world,  is 
here  to  explain  his  methods  to  repre- 
sentatives of  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  this  country. 

Not    "Poor,    Blind    People.' 

Speaking  to  a  sea  of  sightless  faces 
in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Kducation  of  the  Blind,  the  British 
publicist  told  his  hearers  that  they 
were  not  "poor  blind  people,"  but  nor- 
mal, sensible  persons  who  can  not  see. 

"Children,  you  must  learn  to  be 
blind,"  he  said.  "Move  about  easily, 
learn  to  eat  well,  to  keep  tidy  and 
use  the  quickened  perceptions  that 
you  have.  The  public  has  the  wrong 
idea  that  we  are  incapable  and  need 
sympathy." 

Of  this  work  at  St.  Dunstan"s  Sir 
Arthur  said: 

"The  English  Government  has  given 
Large  of  the  task  of  teaching  all 
blinded  soldiers.  All  those  arriving 
at  the  hospitals  are  sent  immediately 
to  me  to  avoid  a  period  of  depression. 
J  make  the  men  forget  they  are  blind 
and  do  everything  for  themselves. 
The  only  enemies  I  have  are  sympa- 
g  friends  and  parents  who  want 
to  help  the  poor  blind  soldiers. 

Make    Men    Independent. 

"We  have  paths  of  oilcloth   laid  in 

the   rooms  and  halls  at   St.   Dunstan, 

d     warnings    before     steps,     wire 

ing  fences  and  every  possible  de- 

'o  make  the  sightless  soldier  in- 


dependent of  aid.  Our  gardens  are  the 
largest  in  London  except  those  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  We  have  work- 
shops, class  rooms,  athletic  fields^ 
swimming  pools  and  even  poultry 
farms  on  the  grounds. 

"In  one  room  there  are  250  tables, 
each  with  a  man  and  a  woman  learn- 
ing fingertip  reading.  Typewriting 
and  shorthand  are  taught,  our  pupils 
often  attaining  a  speed  of  100  and 
150  words  a  minute.  We  work  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours 
and  a  half  in  the  afternoon.  Carpen- 
tering and  massage  are  the  favorite 
professions.  It  seems  strange  to  out- 
siders to  go  into  a  dark  shop  at  night 
and  find  work  progressing  as  fast  as 
in  daylight.  There  are  blind  teachers 
all  over  England  now,  and  they  have 
more  influence  than  sighted  people. 
The  sightless  men  say  'What  do  you 
know  about  it?'  When  the  teacher 
replies  jl  too  am  blind.'  Then  they 
say  'What  you  have  done  I  can  do." 
Ponltry  Farming-  Popnlnr. 

"Poultry  farming  is  very  popular 
with  the  men,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 
"My  students  can  tell  any  one  of  a 
dozen  mixed  breeds  of  chickens.  They 
find  some  distinguishing  mark 
through    touch." 

The  blind  leader  told  of  a  visit  to 
one  fellow  who  "went  astray."  He 
was  a  young  Canadian  sergeant  of 
20,  who  upon  leaving  the  hospital 
was  put  in  the  care  of  women  rela- 
tives. When  Sir  Arthur  arrived  at 
the  home  the  relatives  held  his  hands 
and  led  him  upstairs.  Here  he  found 
that  the  boy  was  being  fed,  led 
about  and  assisted  in  dressing  as 
though  he  were  utterly  helpless. 

"He  was  the  hardest  case  I  ever 
had,"  said  Sir  Arthur.  "His  kind 
relatives  were   his  worst   enemies." 

Although  a  careful  system  of  visit- 
ing experts  is  maintained  to  see  that 
the  men  do  not  deteriorate  after  leav- 
ing  the    home,    few   cases    are    found 


where  depression  overcomes  the  newly 
aroused  interest  in  life.  Their  old 
trades  or  professions  often  are  chosen 
by  the  men.  In  one  case  a  young  of- 
ficer blinded  in  the  battle  of  the 
Somrne  Aug.  21  has  continued  his 
work  as  a  barter  and  now  shaves 
more  men  than  when  he  was  able,  to 
see.  Another  man  who  was  a  ra- 
diator worker  was  trained  to  return 
to  his  work.  He  is  now  getting  three 
times  his  former  salary  and  is  a  more 
useful  citizen  than  before  the  war. 
The  cheerilest  boy  in  St.  Danstan's 
is  Dannie,  the  drummer,  who  has 
one  hand  and  four  fingers  from  the 
other  hand  missiW  The  only  thing  he 
can't  fo  is  to  button  on  his  collar. 

After  the  children  had  groped  along 
the  aisles  of  the  New  York  institute 
they  were  seated  in  the  front  rows 
to  hear  from  Sir  Arthur  how  blessed 
they  were  not  to  have  known  sight 
in  youth  and  tfc  have  it  suddenly 
taken  away. 

"It  Is  harder  for  the  soldiers  to 
face  darkness  than  for  you,"  he  ex- 
plained. "They  are  broken  men  un- 
til they  find  what  a  world  la  open  for 
Ithe  blind  through  other  senses." 
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WATCHES  DONATED  TO  8JJ&10. 
SOl-PIERS  BY  ITALIAN  WOMEN 

j^'aisfcies  with  elevated  numbers  on 
th*  dRa^  and  with  minute  bell  systems 
vviiicto'  ring  the  hour,  half  hour  and 
quarter  of  an  hour,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  many  blind  soldiers  in  Italy 
by  a  committee  of  women  organized 
for  the  purpose.  Special  watches  have 
been  designed  and  made  which  enable 
those  blinded  to  know  the  tftne  by  the 
nsc  either  of  their  sense  of  touch,  of 
hearing,  or  of  both.  The  originator  ot 
the  idea  ts  a  resident  of  Como,  Italy, 
who  wishes  to  remain  incognito. 


jBoS'tovv,    lAstSS.,    v\€,Co^rcL-. 
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L..|U,c  1JU.HU.  J I  Will  i  Mil— ^.i 
Km  is  handicapped  30  p.c.  over 
the~~sighted.  A  physician  in  charge  of 
I  he  work  of  the  Bfd  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  HaltTnfflr*  tells  Looker-on 
that  BM«*i  soldiers  atfe  befalg  given 
30  p.c.  more  educational  training. than 
their  sighted  fellow-workers,  thereby 
minimizing  the  handicap.    . 

Thus,  those  with  inclination  and  abil- 
ity are  trained  for  such  occupations  a>s 
igraphers,    salesmen,    correspond- 
ent", retail  store  managers  (Jri  connec- 
tion with  this  latter  occupation,  plans 
•i    open    a 


chain  of  retail  stores,  each  of  which 
will  have  a  blind  soldier  as  manager. 

Those  with  a  love  of  out-of-doors  and 
a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of-door  life 
will  be  trained  for  chicken  raising,  bee- 
keeping and  truck  gardening. 

Men  with  a  high  finality  of  education 
and  ability  that  fits  them  for  profes- 
sional life  will  be  given  such  special 
education  as  will,  enable  them  to  fol- 
low their  chosen  career— =-such  as  law 
or  literature. 
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SENDSIESSAGE 

TO  TP  ALLIED 
BLIND  SOLDIERS 

Pledges  His  l/ord  That  He  and 
His  People  Will  Seek  to  End 

Jrf  ar  fat  All  Time.- 
L-Will  Never  Forget  Sufferers. 
|  Presents  Embossed  Booklet. 

New  %«(&rk,  Jan.  16. — King  George  V., 
through  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of 
the  Allies,  has  issued  a  message  to 
the  soldiers  of  Prance,  Belgium,  Italy 
and  Serbia,  who  have  been  blinded  in 
the  war,  and  who  number  nearly  5000. 

The  message  is  in  the  form  of  an 
attractive  booklet  printed  in  Braille, 
or  raised  letters,  with  .  portraits  of 
(King  George  and  ueen  Mary  em- 
bossed so  that  they  also  can  be  felt 
with  the  fingers.  It  reads: 

To  the  blind  soldiers  of  the  armies 
of  my  allies — Soldiers  of^  .  the  great 
war  who  have  suffered  for  the  cause 
of  humanity,  it  is  I,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land who  send  to  you  this  book  let- 
tered so  that  you  will  be  able  lo  read 
it.  I  am  adding  words  of  comfort  to 
let  you  know  that  you  are  not  forgot- 
ten either  by -'-.me  or  my  people,  any 
more  than  by  your  comrades  at  the 
front  and  the  heads  of  State  of  your 
own  countries. 

All  those  who  entered  into  this 
struggle  to  prevent  a  monstrous  in- 
iquity and  to  save  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  from  the  menace  of  an 
intolerable  servitude,  did  so  prepared 
to  consent  to  all  necessary  sacrifices 
rather  than  permit  the  German  Em- 
pire   to   achieve   victory. 

Tou  and  your  comrades  of  the  Al- 
lied armies  offered  all  that  you  pos- 
sessed; it  was  the  province  of  God  to 
choose  what  sacrifice  He  would  exact 
from  each.  And  of  you,  my  friends,  He 
iskrd  that  sacrifice  which  seems  the 
hardest  of  all  to  the  young  and  vigor- 
ous. He  has  deprived  you  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and 
)f  the  faces  that  are  dear  to  you.  The 
en     and     myself     fe<  1      the     extent     of 


vour  loss  and  we  shall  never  forget  it. 
However,  If  there  is  an  exhortation  that 
i  can  address  to  you  in  your  present 
affliction  it  is  to  urge  you  not  to  des- 
pair. The  time  '  has  gone  by  when  a 
)]  ml  man  was  a  being  without  resources, 
ncapable  of  enjoying  life  or  of  providing 
Cor  himself.  Several  hundreds  of  ou. 
soldiers  who  lost  their  sight  in  this  war 
already,  thanks  to  their  strength  of 
soul,  to  their  patience,  and  to  the  assist-i 
ance  of  a  professional  education,  learned 
to  resume  the  occupations  in  which  they 
were  eneaged  before  their  misfortune 
overtook^them.  They  have  learned  to  ex- 
ploit freely  the  resources  of  their  other 
senses  that  are  used  so  little  by  those 
who  can  see.  It  is  a  question  of  train- 
ing, but  about  all  a  question  of  courage, 
of  that  same  courage  which  forbade  you 
to  fall  back  before  the  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle.  A  great  calamity  has  be- 
fallen vou.  but  if  you  refuse  to  succumb 
to  it,  if  you  are  determined  with  all  your 
strength  to  triumph  over  it,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blind  during  the  last  few; 
vears  has  approached  perfection  to  such 
a  point  that  your  future  life  can  be  filled 
as  well  and  as  usefully  as  was  your  past 
existence. 

There  is  no  one  to' whom  this  war  has 
not    brought    cruel    losses    and    deep    sor- 
row.    To  a  great  number  it  has  brought 
death.     But  the  day  will  come  when   the 
war  will  be  ended,   and   as  it  is  a  strug- 
gle   against    the    mad    ambitions    of    one 
Power   and   its   allies    and   to    uphold   the 
simple    human    rights   of    all    the    rest    of 
the   world,    we   can   count   upon    the   final 
defeat  of  the  Germans.     When  that  time 
shall  have  arrived  the  nations  of  Europe 
will    be   free    and    the   rights    which    gov- 
erned the  relations  between  them  will  be 
re-established.     If   the   wishes   of   the   na- 
tions   of   the   Allied   Powers   are   realized, 
the  world   will  be  organized  for  perman- 
ent peace.     The  small  nations   of  Europe 
will  no  longer  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as 
the  spoils  of  conquest,   but,   like  the  peo- 
ple of  my  Empire,  will  live  faithfully  at- 
tached to  the  governments  that  they  will 
have  chosen  of  their  own  free   will.      As 
far    as    is    possible    the    old    motives    of 
war    will    be    done    away    with.       Efforts 
will    be    made    to    the    end    that    to    any 
Power    which     counts    upon    robbing     or 
conquering    its    neighbor   will    be   opposed 
an  alliance  of  forces  so   powerful  and  so 
united  that  it  will  not  dare  to  break  the 
world's    peace.     Please    God.    our   children 
and    our    grandchildren    will    he    able    to 
say:    "Henceforward    there     will      be    no 
wars."    - 

Every  sacrifice  is  painful,  and  a  sac- 
rifice such  as  yours  is  among  the  most 
terrible  that  a  man  can  bear.  But  if 
a  sacrifice  has  been  made,  it  is  a  con- 
solation to  him  who  has  suffered  it  to 
know  that  the  cause  was  worth  while. 
If  you,  the  blinded  and  the  wounded,  If 
the  dead  who  formerly  were  your  com- 
panions, if  all  the  soldiers  who  have 
fought  in  this  war,  whether  vanquished 
or  victorious,  could  by  means  of  the 
ballot  choose  some  precious  benefaction 
that  would  compensate  humanity  for  the 
sum  total  of  its  sorrows,  this  benefaction 
would,  I  imagine,  be  that  after  this  one 
there  shall  be  no  moire  wars  among  civ- 
ilized men.  And  it  is  with  the  idea  of 
your  sufferings  and  of  those  of  your 
comrades  profoundly  graven  in  my  heart, 
that  I  send  you  not  only  the  expression 
of  my  gratitude  for  the  services  you 
have  rendered  in  this  great  trial,  but 
also  my  word  that  the  aim  which  you 
have  pursued  is  the  aim  to  which  I  my- 
self and  my  people  have  above  all  else 
consecrated    our    lives. 

(Signed)  "GEORGE  R.  I." 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 
The  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  590  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York,  is  an  American  institu- 
tion wholly  supported  by  contributions 
which  are  mainly  along  the  lines  of 
re-educating  blinded  soldiers  for  work, 
so  as  o  -mable  them  to  be  fully  self-sup- 
porting, have  been  extended  to  the 
stricken  fighters  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Serbia  and  Ru- 
mania. 


President  Wilson,  King  George,  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Dowager  Queen  Alexan- 
tra,  President  Poincare,  King  Albert  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Victor  Eman- 
uel and  Queen  Elena  are  the  patrons 
respectively  of  the  American,  British, 
trench,  Belgian  and  Italian  sections. 
The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
are:  George  Alexander  Kessler,  chair- 
man: Lady  (Arthur)  Paget,  Vincent 
Astor,  Edmund  L.  Baylies,  August  Bel- 
mont, George  Blumenthal,  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
Chauncey  McCormick,  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, Bt.,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Whitney 
Warren  and  Joseph  Widener.  The 
finance  committee,  through  whom  all 
funds    are    handled,    is    formed     of     Ed- 
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LIRE 


BASEBALL 


A'  UNIQUE  account  of  a  baseball 
game  in  England  is  given  in  St. 
Dunsta- ■' ■  Review,  published  in 
London  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hotel  for 
Blinded  British  Soldiers,  a  copy  of  which 
was  recently  received  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
New  York  city.  "Baseball  for  the  Blind — 
A  Howling  Success"  is  the  caption  of  the 
article,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  introduction  to  England  of  baseball 
coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  de- 
tachment of  Canadian  troops,  but  the  game 
had  not  been  seen  in  all  its  transatlantic 
splendor  until  quite  recently,  when  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
invaded  the  old  country.  What  influence 
this  game  may  yet  have  upon  our  national 
sporting  calendar  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Cricket  is,  of  course,  the  English  game  par 
excellence,  but  cricket  is  a  very  leisurely 
affair.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we  shall 
not,  at  all  events  for  some  years,  get  back 
to  the  spacious  summer  days  of  the  years 
before  1914,  when  thousands  of  us  were 
able  to  spend  hours  at  Lord's  or  the  Oval, 
or  one  of  the  other  county  grounds,  watch- 
ing the  slow  and  skilful  progress  of  a  game 
which  had  become  almost  sacerdotal  in  Its 
ritual. 

"We  may  desire  to  get  on  a  summer's 
afternoon  the  same  concentrated  pleasure 
as  is  afforded  by  football  during  that  part 
of  the  year  when  days  are  short  and  winds 
are  cold.  If  these  things  come  to  pass,  we 
can  quite  imagine  that  among  British 
sports  there  may  yet  be  found  a  high  place 
for   baseball.     A   basebaU..  match   is   com- 


paratively  short  in  duration,  and  if  the 
players  are  tolerably  skilful,  it  is  plug-full 
of  excitement  from  start  to  finish.  And 
even  if  the  players  are  not  all  that  they 
might  be,  there  is  still  plenty  of  fun  for 
the  spectators.  The  ball-game  crowd  has 
no  fear  of  the  umpire,  and  not  the  slightr 
est  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  players. 
It  shouts  all  the  time,  and  when  it  can  find 
nothing  to  cheer  it  can  jeer. 

"For  those  of  us  who  cannot  see  as  well 
as  other  people  or  as  well  as  we  ourselves 
once  did,  there  seem  to  be  infinite  possi- 
bilities about  baseball.  It  is  true  that  the 
game  is  complicated,  and  that  to  under- 
stand it  requires  a  good  deal  of  study,  but 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game  is  Hot 
at  all  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  base- 
ball match. 

"There  are  things  to  be  heard  as  well 
as  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  the  crowd  around 
the  enclosure  resembles  by  its  conduct  not 
so  much  what  the  reports  call  a  football 
spectatorate  as  a  Greek  chorus  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement,  or  a  holiday  crowd  in 
ancient  Rome  when  rations  of  martyr  were 
being  served  (without  coupons!)  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  imperial  menagerie.  So 
you  do  not  need  to  understand  baseball  In 
order  to  get  some  fun  out  of  it;  and  the 
fact  that  you  are  unable  to  see  what  is  go- 
ing on  need  not  make  you  at  all  diffident 
about  expressing  your  views  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  pitch  of  your  voice. 
1  i  » 

ERE  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  hap- 
pens: The  scene  is  Windsor  Great 
Park,  and  the  match  is  between  a  team 
of  United  State;;  flying  men  and  a  team  of 
Canadian  lumbermen.  There  is  a  brass 
band — a  very  brass  band — making  music-  of 
the  Sousa  sort,  strident  and  stremiotsa. 
Two  visitors  from  St.  Dunstan's  wcrt 
piloted  gently  through  the  crowd  to  front 
seats.  A  courteous  guide  explained  that 
the  post  of  honor  where  they  were  to 
sit  was  also,  appropriately  enough,  a  placo 
of  danger,  but  that  about  a  yard  in  front 
was  a  high  and  stout  netting  which  would 
act  as  an  effective  barrage  against  the 
assaults  of  the  flying  ball.  The  match  had 
not  yet  begun,  but  already  the  heroic  band 
was  meeting  with  considerable  opposition. 
Fronrall  round  the  enclosure,  except  from 
that  select  quarter  where  the  St.  Dunstan 
representatives  were  seated,  there  cam* 
what  Milton  would  probably  have  called  a 
'horrid  din.' 

"The  efficient  baseball  spectator  is  a  man 
of  leathern  lung  and  throat  of  brass,  but 
so  eager  is  he  to  make  the  expression  of 
his  views  public  that  he  is  not  content  to 
rely  upon  Nature's  instruments,  So  h« 
has  ransacked  the  toyshops,  and  he  comei 
here  with  such  ear-splitting  deviceo  aa 
miniature  sirens,  shrill  metal  whistles,  and 
.    rattles  that  In  the   number  and  speed  of 


"H 


their  vibrations  rival  the  angriest  of  ma- 
chine guns.  Rattling,  whistling,  and  cat- 
calling are  almost  continuous,  and  the  in- 
frequent intervals  are  filled  up  by  war- 
cries,  exhortations,  and  reproaches.  A  Ca- 
nadian officer  who  accompanied  u.-s  to  tha 
opera  the  other  night  and  heard  Mr.  Mull- 
ings-  compete  successfully  with  a  Wag- 
nerian orchestra  in  its  most  turbulent  mood 
announced  his  intention  of  approaching 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  with  a  view  to  trans- 
forming the  Tristanmof  the  evening  into  a 
'rooter'  for  Canada  at  future  baseball 
matches.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  voice  that  is  considered  desir- 
able in  a  baseball  spectator. 

"Suddenly  there  comes  a  silence.  We 
are  informed  that  the  game  is  about  to  be 
opened.  Prom  the  centre  of  the  arena 
there  comes  a  sonorous  voice  proclaiming 
the  identity  of  the  opposing  teams.  It 
speaks  about  three  sentences,  and  then  the 
trees  of  Windsor  Great  Park  sway  and 
stagger;  the  summer  sky  is  rent;  pande- 
monium has  broken  loose.  We  shall  make 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  game,  one  reason 
for  this  restraint  being  our  utter  ignorance 
thereof.  The  three  principal  actors  ap- 
pear to  be  the  pitcher,  the  batter!  and  the 
catcher.  The  first  and  the  last  conspire  to 
bring  about  the  undoing  of  the  batter  and 
his  associates.  If  you  happen  to  be  tol- 
erably near  the  home  base  you  are  able  to 
hear  the  whack  of  the  ball  against  the 
gloved  hands  of  the  catcher.  This  seems  to 
happen  often,  but  occasionally  there  is  a 
sharper  crack,  which  signifies  that  the  ball 
has  been  hit  by  the  batter.  The  whacK 
is  followed  by  a  vocal  demonstration  which 
merely  rocks  the  forest;  after  a  crack  the. 
heavens  are   split. 

"As  the  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
din,  certain  eloquent  sounds  can  be  dis- 
tinguished amid  the  general  tumult.  For 
example,  it  becomes  evident  that  one  player 
has  been  selected  for  special  attention. 
That  player  is  the  pitcher.  The  support- 
ers of  the  batting  side  are  all  out  to  upset 
the  pitcher's  nerves,  to  make  him  erratic, 
and  so  to  take  the  sting  out  of  his  deliver- 
j  ies.  To  achieve  this  end  recourse  is  had 
to  criticism,  not  merely  of  the  pitcher's 
qualities  as  a  pitcher,  but  to  observations 
regarding  his  pejsonal  appearance  and  to 
speculations  as  to  his  ancestry,  his  general 
reputation  as  a  citizen  of  this  world,  and 
his  probable  destiny  in  the  world  to  come. 
If  the  pitcher  is  a  well-seasoned  butt,  so 
to  speak,  he  remains  impervious  and  cool; 
if  his  mental  hide  is  not  of  the  thickest,  he 
becomes  demoralized.  Nothing  pleases  the 
crowd  so  much,  we  understand,  as  to  get 
the  pitcher  'all  up  in  the  air.' 

"It   will  therefore  be  understood  that,  al- 
ii  your  eyes  are  not  much  good,  you 
may,    if    you    are   gifted    with    a    powerful 
voice  and  some  facility  of  spi  ech,  play  a 


worthy  part  in  ,ii  crow*     You  can 

i  with  the  pitcher.     It  should  be  quite 
■    to    >b    iu    i  rom    a   sighted  neigh- 
s'   facts    regarding    his    weight, 
I   build,   with  a  note  orj 
two  regarding  any  outstanding  character-j 
■  color  of  his  nose  or  hij 
hair.     From  the  general  demeanor  of  tj 
crowd  an  accurate  enough  impression  rqpy 
"  of  the  pitcher's  prowess. 
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SPEAKS    IN    BEHALF    OF    AFFL,ICTEI> 


Mrs.  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  Recently  Back 
From  France,  Will  Tell  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  of  Her  Experiences  with  the 
Blind    and    Other    Refugees 

Mrs.  Anna  Bowman  Dodd  (Mrs.  Edward 
Williams  Dodd)  author  of  "Three  Nor- 
mandy Inns,"  "Falaise,"  etc.,  and  recently- 
returned  from  France,  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  experiences  during  four  years 
and  a  half  in  French  Lorraine,  with  the 
blind  in  Paris,  at  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  and  of  her  work  with  the  refugees 
in  Normandy,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
new  movement  in  France  called  "La  Pa- 
lestra." She  will  speak  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  on  'Monday,  Jan.  27,  at  5  P.  M.  The 
proceeds  from  the  tickets,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  Copley-Plaza,  and  at  Herrick's, 
will  go  to  the  refugees  of  Honfleur,  Nor- 
mandy, which  was  evacuated  in  March, 
1918,  and  to  "La  Palestra." 
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Her  Exp*riences  in  France 

Mrs.  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  who  recent- 
ly returned  from  France,  will  give  an 
account  of  her  four  and  a  half  years' 
experience  in  French  Lorraine,  with  the 
French  blind  in  Paris,  her  work  in  Nor_ 
mandy  with  the  r*it!pSSSr*and  explain 
the  new  movement  in  France  "La  Pal- 
estra," at  the  Copley-Plaza  on  Monday 
afternoon,  Jan.  27,  at  5  o'clock.  The 
proceeds  of  the  lecture  will  go  to  the 
refugees  of  Honfleur,  Normandy,  evacu- 
ated in  March,  1918,  and  to  the  "Pal- 
estra." Mrs.  Dodd  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  Interesting  sections  of 
France.  Tickets  to  the  lecture  may  bo 
had  at  the  Copley-Plaza  and  at  Her- 
rick's. 
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Look  Upon   Affliction   Only  as 

"Handicap,"  Sir  Arthur 

Pearson  Says. 


IS      HIMSELF       SIGHTLESS 


Britisher    Describes    Wonderful 

Rehabilitation  Work  Among 

Soldiers. 


Resorting  tQj-Jip  arMprical  fireworks, 
without  grandiloquent  ,  appeals  to  pa- 
triotism, snfiikitjg  concisely  and  with 
simple  eni'plfasis,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
drew  frequent  applause  from  a  capacity 
audience  in  the  Academy  of  Music  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Sir  Arthur,  among 
the  foremost  publishers  in  England,  and 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  blind  in 
the  world,  is  himself  sightless.  In  an 
address  which  in  neither  word,  gesture 
nor  spirit  betrayed  the  deprivation  to 
which  he  will  allow  no  stronger  word 
than  "handicap"  to  be  applied,  the  Brit- 
ish baronet  vividly  pictured  to  his  hear- 
ers, who  included  both  the  sightless  and 
the  seeing  of  Philadelphia,  what  St. 
Dunstan's  Hospital  for  the  Blind,  which 
he  conducts,  has  done  for  the  blinded 
soldiers  of  the  British  empire. 

Forth  from  this  institution,  Sir  Ar- 
thur has  sent  700  men,  not  bowed  down 
fcy  affliction,  not  downhearted,  but  holding 
their  heads  upright  as  "normal  men  who 
cannot  see,"  to  take  high  places  in 
skilled  trades  and  professions,  and  to 
make  an  average  income  far  in  excess 
of  what  they  earned  before  they  sacri- 
ficed the  highest  of  the  senses  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Briefly  outlining  the  things  the  happy 
blind  of  St.  Dunstan's  are  taught  after, 
by  association  with  Sir  Arthur  and  his 
blind  assistant  teachers,  they  have  ab- 
sorbed some  of  the  cheery,  resolute  spirit 
of  the  man,  the  head  of  the  British  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  mentioned 
these  accomplishments : 

Taught  Many  Things. 

Every  man  becomes  an  adept  at  read- 
ing "Braille,"  the  alphabet  of  the  blind, 
so  that  he  has  all  the  facility  of  the  see- 
ing in  this  respect.  The  very  learning  of 
"Braille,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  is  in  itself 
a  mental  training  of  exceptional  merit. 

Because  the  handwriting  of  the  blind- 
ed very  rapidly  deteriorates,  every  man 
is  taught  to  typewrite,  and,  when  he 
passes  a  rigid  test,  is  given  a  typewriter 
of  his  own.  But  one  man  of  the  700 
graduates  and  250  men  now  in  the  hos- 
pital has  failed   to  pass  this  test. 


By  a  combination  of  a  machine  like 
the  stenotype  and  the  Braille  system, 
every  man  who  wishes  it  is  taught  a 
system  of  shorthand  which  gives  him  a 
speed  of  from  100  to  120  words  a  min- 
ute. Graduates  of  this  instruction  ar« 
holding  positions  all  over  England. 

The  great  workshops  of  the  hospital, 
■which  is  on  a  magnificent  estate  given 
by  Otto  Kahn,  the  American  philan- 
thropist, are  humming  and  cheery,  says 
the  founder. ^  The  workmen  scorn  any 
special  tools.  They  do  their  work  ex- 
actly as  do  the  seeing,  and  carpenters 
turned  out  from  this  institution  are 
making  $40  a  week. 

In  England,  since  the  war,  massage 
has  come  to  be  an  important  branch 
of  medical  science.  Masseurs,  trained 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  not  only  pass  the  rigid 
tests  prescribed  for  permission  to  prac- 
tice, but  several  are  in  charge  oversee- 
ing masseurs  at  the  largest  ,Bflr]>itary  and 
civilian  hospitals. 

Poultry  farming  is  among  tjie  favor- 
ite vocations  of  the  blinded.  Men  taught 
at  St.  Dunstan's  can  recognize  in  an  in- 
stant by  touch  the  breed  and  quality 
of  a  bird.  They  are  provided  by  the 
hospital  with  a  stock  with  which  to 
start  business  and  are  outdistancing 
their  seeing  competitors. 

Workman  Now  an  Executive. 

Officers  and  men  work  together  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  and  the  officers'  table 
there,  said  the  head  of  the  institution, 
seats  as  splendid  an  aggregation  of  able 
gentlemen  as  any  table  in  England. 
Officers,  men  of  great  affairs  before  the 
war,  blinded  in  service,  are  among  the 
hundreds  who  have  been  returned  to 
their  pre-war  work,  as  able  or  more 
able  than  before  to  succeed  in  it.  One 
has  started  on  a  tour  of  the  world  as 
head  of  the  colonial  department  of  a 
great  banking  institution.  Another,  pre- 
viously a  subordinate  workman  in  a 
firm  of  hot-water  heating  engineers,  is 
today  an  executive  in  charge  of  the 
planning  and  ordering  department,  mak- 
ing three  times  his  former  wage. 

In  a  seashore  establishment  at  Brigh- 
ton, and  in  rural  homes  connected  with 
St.  Dunstan's,  sports  ever  dear  to  the 
Briton  are  pursued  with  vigor  by  the 
blinded.  Horseback  riding,  rowing, 
dancing,  myriads  of  diversions  have  been 
opened  to  them. 

Not  even  when  he  has  been  fitted  for 
his  old  vocation  or  trained  for  a  new 
one  does  St.  Dunstan's  cease  its  care  for 
the  blinded.  An  "After-Care  Organiza- 
tion" is  headed  by  a  blinded  lieutenant 
with  n  corps  of  sightless  and  seeing  as- 
sistants, which  looks  as  energetically  to 
the  welfare  of  the  man  living  his  life  in 
the  world  as  dors  the  other  department 
while  he  is  in  the  hospital. 

Praises    Overbrook    Asylum. 

For  the  American  institutions  just  be- 
ginning in  this  field  to  care  for  Amer- 
ica's relatively  small  number  of  blinded 
heroes  Sir  Arthur,  who  came  to  this 
country  to  inspect  and  aid  them,  had 
high  praise.  Of  the  blind  asylum  at 
Overbrook  he  said  :  "I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  it  is  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world."  lie  hiis  just  returned 
from  "Evergreen,"  the  estate  near  Balti- 
more given  by  a  noble-hearted  woman 
for  the  care  of  the  blind  of  the  American 
army.  lie  said  that  Colonel  Borden,  in 
charge,  and  the  other  executives,  who 
huve   made  a   beginning  with   100  men, 


have  laid  the  foundations  for  a  magnifi 
cent  institution. 

The  blinded  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Sir 
Arthur  regards  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
community  of  the  blind,  who  shall  recog- 
nize blindness  as  nothing  more  than  a 
handicap,  an  inspiration  to  increased  ef- 
fort, with  a  great  measure  of  success  in 
life.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  has  made 
teachers  of  the  blind  out  of  the  blinded, 
and  is  lending  his  own  able  energy  to 
the  spread  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  optim- 
ism and  success  the  world  over. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  George  de  Schwei- 
nitz  presided  over  the  meeting  and  Bish- 
op Rhinelander  was  a  brief  speaker. 
The  Caledonian  Society,  in  full  Scottish 
costume,   was   seated  on   the  platform. 
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S  MESSAGE  OF 


Explains  How  Sightless  Soldiers 

Are  Being  Taught  to  Live 

Normally. 


OPPOSES..  FALSE    SYMPATHY 


Says  Blind  Do  Not  Like  Advice 
to' Cultivate  Patient  Resig- 
nation. 


His  presence  radiating  that  cheerful- 
ness and  optimism  which  he  contends 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  blind,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pearson,  famous  English  publisher, 
to  an  audience  which  filled  the  great 
auditorium  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
yesterday  told  how  he  came  to  found 
the  school  for  blind  soldiers  at  St 
Dustan's,  In  the  heart  of  London,  and 
of  its  splendid  achievements.  He  was 
greeted  by  prolonged  cheering,  his  audi- 
ence rising  to  enhance  the  compliment. 
The  speaker  plainly  was  moved  by  the 
warmth  of  his  reception. 

Pupils  from  the  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Elind  at  Overbrook, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  sightless  per- 
sons, were  present  and  led  in  the  ap- 
plause. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Geo.  E.  de  Schwein- 
Ita,   who  recently  returned   from  France, 


In  a  brief  introduction  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  Sir  Arthur  and  the  noble  part 
s  played  In  the  World  War. 
"Of  all  shattered  soldiers,"  said  he, 
"none  makes  so  insistent  an  appeal  as 
the  blinded  soldier,  and  we  must  give 
thanks  to  the  British  for  pointing  the 
way  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  our 
own  men  made  sightless  in  the  war." 

Deplores  Misdirected  Pity. 

"Don't  imagine  I  am  talking  to  you 
in  a  blind  cell,"  admonished  Sir  Arthur, 
staring  out  upon  his  audience  with  sight- 
less eyes,  "for  I  am  looking  at  you. 
Those  of  us  who  have  lost  our  sight 
have  other  means  of  seeing  that  make 
us  whollly  independent  of  optical  help. 

"And  right  in  the  beginning  I  want 
it  understood  that  the  beautiful  Chris- 
tian and  patient  resignation  which  the 
blind  are  so  often  advised  to  acquire 
by  certain  good  but  mistaken  persons, 
will  not  do  for  a  blinded  man.  He 
doesn't  want  resignation.  What  he  wants 
is  to  be  up  and  doing,  to  be  as  vital, 
active  and  important  in  the  affairs  of 
life  as  you  who  have  eyes  to  see  and 
insure  >rour  opportunities.  We  don't  use 
the  word  'afflicted'  at  St.  Dustan's,  be- 
cause in  no  way  could  a  correct  appli- 
cation of  the  term  be  made  there. 

"Normality  is  the  keynote  at  St.  Dus- 
tan's, and  we  have  chartered  those  brave 
ships  Good  Cheer  and  Hopefulness  and 
fleering  straight  to  the  middle  of  the 
deep  sea,  have  pitched  overboard  all  the 
lugubrious  absurdities  such  as  'afflic 
tion'  and  'patient  resignation.' 

"At  the  time  I  lost  my  own  sight  I 
was  the  owner  of  seven  daily  news 
papers,  but  I  got  out  of  the  business  at 
once,  it  not  being  one  for  a  blinded  man. 
1  was  in  France  at  the  time  war  broke 
out,  but  went  back  to  England,  where 
I  raised  in  five- months  a  sum  of  money 
by  far  the  largest  ever  secured  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  belp  of  the  blind. 

Blind   Are    Not    Unhappy. 

"It  was  my  purpose  and  now  my  life 
work  to  bring  happiness  and  normality 
to  the  blinded  soldier,  and  so  the  school 
which,  with  its  buildings  and  grounds, 
occupies  sixteen  acres  in  the  middle  of 
London,  came  into  being. 

"Lots  of  people  seem  to  think  that 
blinded  men  should  be  miserable,  but 
take  it  from  me  there  are  no  happier 
men  than  the  740  whom  I  left  in  St. 
Dustan's  five  weeks  ago  to  visit  Canada 
and  the  United  States."  (At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crip- 
pled and  Disabled  Men,  New  York,  and 
Hie  Red  Cross  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Sir  Arthur  is  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  talking  to  blinded 
soldiers   and   sailors.) 

"At  St.  Dustan's  we  first  learn  to 
play,"  he  continued.  "Too,  we  learn  to 
dance,  and  we  go  to  the  theatre.  Dancing 
teaches  us  to  preserve  a  proper  carriage, 
how  to  move  around  properly  and  to 
acquire  the  avoidance  of  obstacles.  The 
theatre  teaches  the  blinded  how  to  pick 
up  from  the  sound  of  voices  the  action 
that  is  going  on,  and  we  enjoy  a  good 
play  equally  with  the  spectator  who  uses 
his  eyes  to  mark  the  transitions  on  the 
stage. 

Olrls   Vance   With   Eyes   Shut. 

"Sometimes  our  visitors  express  sur 
prise  to  find  the  girls  who  are  danc 
ing  with  the  men  have  their  eyes  tight- 
ly closed.  This  is  done  in  acquiescence 
witli  the  wish  of  the  men  who  want 
to  do  all  of  the  guiding  and  who  do  not 
relish   being   led    about. 


"We  have  games  of  dominos,  checkers, 
chess  and  even  card  games,  the  latter 
being  played  with  raised  cards.  Not 
similar  to  the  cards  used  by  cheats,  to 
be  sure,  but  cards  with  marks  that  the 
seeing  fingers  of  the  men  may  readily 
read. 

"Outdoors  we  have  tennis  and  exer- 
cises, which  tend  to  remove  that  sense 
of  freedom  of  movement,  the  loss  of 
which  is  experienced  in^  the  first  stage 
of  blindness.  Rowing  ft  especially  popu- 
lar, for  we  have  a  small  lake  at  St. 
Dustan's  and  plenty  of  boats.  This  gives 
the  blinded  men  the  satisfactory  experi- 
ence of  taking  some  one  along  with  him 
instead  of  being  taken  himself. 

Physical  Culture  Popular. 

"Then  there  are  tugs-of-war,  wrestling, 
sack  races,  three-legged  races,  and  even 
boxing.  The  rougher  sports,  I  find,  are 
more  popular  with  the  younger  men. 
Our  walking  races  are  extremely  benefi- 
cial, and  so  we  hold  competitions,  the 
contestants  striving  to  go  from  one  point 
of  the  grounds  to  another  as  accurately 
as  possible. 

"Now,  here  is  something  that  will  no 
doubt  surprise  you  :  I  find  that  the  sol- 
diers, eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty 
years  old,  seem  to  accept  blindness  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  cheerfulness — sur- 
prising, indeed,  when  you  realize  that 
they   are   hardly   more   than   children. 

"In  our  buildings  at  St.  Dunstan's 
you  will  find  paths  of  lineolum  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  blind.  These  are 
guides  for  the  men  in  their  initial  in- 
structions. About  the  grounds  many 
handrails  are  in  use,  but  as  instructions 
go  on  the  blinded  men  soon  learn  to 
dispense  with  their  guidance.  In  fact, 
not  long  ago,  a  big  Yorkshire  soldier 
complained  that  there  ware  entirely  too 
many  of  them  and  that  they  were  in  the 
way. 

600   Women  Instructors. 

"Six  hundred  women  teachers  gather 
at  St.  Dunstan's  twice  a  day  to  instruct 
in  the  reading  of  Braille  with  the  fiin- 
ger  tips,  which  is  nothing  strange,  mere- 
ly a  substitute  for  the  ues  of  eyes  and 
is  simply  doing  an  old  thing  in  a  new 
•way. 

"All  our  men  learn  to  typewrite,  some 
to  acquire  a  skill  and  rapidity  which 
fits  them  for  business,  and  all  to  get 
them   back   into   normality. 

"Shorthand  writing  is  a  development 
of  their  instructions  in  Braille  and 
typewriting  and  a  blind  man  can  learn 
to  write  as  fast  and  as  accurately  as 
one   who    sees    with    his    eyes. 

"Our  workshop  is  a  cheerful  place, 
with  the  sounds  of  manual  application 
rleasar.tly  blended  with  the  ha-ppy  songs 
and  hummings  of  the  Worker. 

"Massage  forms  an  important  occu- 
pation for  many  of  our  men.  It  has 
been  highly  developed  in  England  and 
so  expert  have  become  some  of  our 
blinded  men  that  they  are  now  engaged 
in  teaching  massage  to  men  with  good 
eyes. 

"Poultry  farming  has  its  attractions 
and  several  of  our  men  have  grown 
so  expert  in  this  industry  that  they  will 
correctly  tell  you  the  breed  of  a  fowl 
by  running  their  fingers  over  it.  Horse- 
back  riding   is   one   of  our   pastimes." 

Relates    Numerous    Anecdotes. 

Sir  Arthur  in  conclusion  related  nu- 
merous anecdotes  to  prove  how  effec- 
tive in  the  world's  fields  of  endeavor 
are  many  men  who  no  longer  see  and 
how  general  was  the  content  among 
them. 


"I  am  inspired  to  tell  you,"  said  he-  of 
a  question  put  by  a  curious  visitor  to 
one  of  our  men. 

•■  'How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  blinded 
soldier?'    asked   she. 

"  'It's  a  very  nice,  'obby,  Ma'am,'  was 
the  ready  answer.  'I'd  advise  you  to 
try  it.'  " 

The  work  of  Dr  Richard  H.  Harte 
in  founding  a  school  for  blinded  Boy 
Scouts  was  feelingly  dwelt  upon  by  Sir 
Arthur,  who  termed  it  the  finest  edu- 
cational place  in  the  world  and  the 
noble  conception  of  a  noble  man.  He 
ended  with  the  recital  of  a  poem  de- 
scriptive of  the  content  that  comes  to 
the  useful  and  again  the  audience  rose 
to  applaud  him  for  many  enthused  min- 
utes. Sir  Arthur  was  deeply  affected. 
He  made  no  effort  to  respond  in  words, 
but  his  appreciation  was  very  percepti- 
ble to  his  auditors. 

Bishop  Philip  M.  Rhinelander  made 
the  closing  address. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Philadelphia  Council  for  Nation- 
al Defense  and  the  British  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  the  Emergency  Aid.  Among 
noted  citizens  on  the  stage  were :  Di-/ 
rector  Wilmer  Krusen,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and"  Charities ; 
Dr.  L.  Webster  Pox,  George  Wharton 
Pepper,  the  Daughters  of  the  British 
Empire  and  members  of  the  Caledonian 
Society,  the  latter  appearing  with  bag- 
pipes and  in  full  Highland  costume. 
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Tells  of  Teaching  Sightless 
Soldiers  of  England  to 
Earn  Living. 


Audience  Learns  What  Brit- 
ain Has  Done  to  Aid  Maim- 
ed Fighters 


"I  low  to  bo  Normal  Though  Blind" 
miKht  be  tlio  host  way  f>f  describing 
the  address  delivered  yesterday  after- 
noon nt  the  Academy  of  Music  by  Sir 
Art Imr  Pearson,  a  blind  Englishman, 
who  has  done  much  toward  making 
happy  the  lot  of  the  soldier  blinded 
in  war.  Sir  Arthur  is  visiting  this 
country  at  the  joint  invitation  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled    Men.    of    New    York,    and    the 


lied  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
of  Baltimore.  "Blindness  is  not  an 
affliction,  but  merely  a  handicap  to  be 
overcome  like  any  other  handicap,"  is 
the  motto  to  which  he  pins  his  faith, 
and  he  himself  is  a  living  example  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was  well-known 
as  a  publisher  before  he  lost  his  sight 
five  years  ago  and  he  is  now  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  the  proper 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  blind.  To 
him  the  British  Government  has  en- 
trusted the  task  of  caring  for  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Empire  who  have  been 
blinded  in  the   war. 

Col.    de    Schweinitz    Home 

The  meeting  yesterday  afternoon 
was  presided  over  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel George  de  Schweinitz,  the  noted 
optomologist.  It  was  Col.  de  Schwein- 
itz's  first  appearance  in  public  since 
his  return  from  France.  Seated  on  the 
platform  with  the  speakers  were  Bishop 
Philip  M.  Rhinelander,  L.  Webster  Fox, 
George  W.  Pepper  and  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Charities  Wilmer  Krus- 
en. Various  British  organizations  at- 
tended the  meeting.  In  the  audience 
were  many  blind  people,  who  came  to 
hear  from  the  highest  authority  the 
proper   way   of    "carrying   on." 

In  introducing  the  speaker  Colonel 
de  Schweinitz  said,  "Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
yon  must  have  made  himself  this  prom- 
ise when  he  became  blind,  'Please  God 
the  blind  shall  never  lose  their  chance 
through  me,'  and  they  never  have" — 
a  statement  which  was  further  proved 
by  the  speaker's  own  words.  In  his 
address,  he  took  his  audience  with  him 
on  a  tour  of  the  buildings  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  showing  them  the  schoolrooms 
where  the  blind  soldiers  are  taught 
reading  by  the  Braile  system,  type- 
writing, shorthand  and  the  workshops 
where  the  men  are  taught  cobbling, 
matmaking,  carpentry  and  many  other 
branches  of  employment.  Sir  Arthur 
laid  the  strongest  emphasis  on  the 
cheery,  happy  spirit  that  prevails  ev- 
erywhere at  St.  Dunstan's.  "The  old 
idea  of  the  beautiful  patient  spirit  of 
resignation  as  the  proper  attitude  for 
the  blind  has  no  place  in  our  organi- 
zation," he  said.  "Many  persons  think 
that  when  you  lose  your  sight_  yon 
have  gained  a  lifelong  lease  on  misery. 
Why,  God  only  knows?  For  there  are 
no  brighter,  happier,  more  cheerful  lot 
of  men  in  the  world  than  the  men  of 
St.  Dunstans." 
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Much  Interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  talk  which  Mrs. 
Bowman  Dodd  will  give  next 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  at  3  o'clock.  Mrs.  Dodd 
will  give  an  account  of  her  four 
nnd  one-half  years'  experience  In 
French  borrnine.  with  the  French 
blind    in    Paris,    and    her    work    In 

-  Norra<wtfto>|>#»i4J«,""*PI!F''*'refugees. 
The  proceeds  will  rd  to  the 
French    refugees. 
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KING  GEORfiE  HAS 
CHEER  FORBUND 

Vomi^    Sightless    Allied 
Soldiers  Relief. 


WORDS    IN    RAISED   LETTERS 


Tells  of  Reeducation  Work  Being 
Done. 


King  George  V..  through  the  .Per- 
manent Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Allies,  has 
issued  a  message  to  the  soldiers  of 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Serbia  who 
have  been  blinded  in  the  war  and  who 
number  nearly  5,000.  It  was  written 
just  before  the  end  of  the  war  and  is 
now  being  distributed. 

The  message  is  in  the  form  of  a 
■booklet  printed  in  Braille,  in  raised 
letters,  with  portraits  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary  embossed  so  that  they 
Also  can  be  felt  with  the  fingers.  It 
reads: 

"Soldiers  of  the  great  war  who  have 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  it 
is  I,  the  King  of  England,  who  send  to 
you  this  book  lettered  so  that  you  will 
He  able  to  read  it.  I  am  adding  words 
of  comfort  to  let  you  know  that  you 
are  not  forgotten  either  by  me  or  my 
people  any  more  than  by  your  com- 
rades at  the  front  and  the  heads  of 
state  of  your  own  countries. 

"All  those  who  entered  into  this 
struggle  to  prevent  a  monstrous  in- 
iquity and  to  save  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  from  the  menace  of  an  in- 
I ;  lerable  servitude  did  so  prepared  to 
consent  to  all  necessary  sacrifices 
rather  than  permit  the  German  Em-., 
If)  ire  to  achieve  victory. 

Blind    Suffer   Most. 

Tou  and  your  comrades  of  the  al- 
lied armies  offered  all  that  you  pos- 
wssrd;  it  was  the  province  of  God  to 
hoo«e  what  sacrifice  He  would  exact 
from  each.  And  of  you,  my  friends, 
He  asked  that  sacrifice  "which  seems 
'he  hardest  of  all  to  the  young  and 
vigorous.  He  has  deprived  you  of  the 
Kpectaole  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
f»nd  of  the  faces  that  are  dear  to  you. 
The  Queen  and  myself  feel  the  extent 
•  <f  your  loss  and  we  shall  never  for 
?et  it. 


"However,  if  there  is  an  exhortation 
that  I  can  address  to  you  in  yourj 
present  affliction  it  is  to  urge  you  not] 
to  despair.  r"?  e  time  has  gone  by  when 
a  blind  man  was  a  being  without  re- 
sources, incapable  of  enjoying  life  or 
of  providing  for  himself.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  our  soldiers  who  lost  their 
sight  in  this  war  have  already,  thanks 
to  their  strength  of  soul,  to  their 
patience,  and  to  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  education,  learned  to  re- 
sume the  occupations  in  which  they 
were  engaged  before  their  misfortune 
overtook  them. 

"They  have  learned  to  exploit  freely 
the  resources  of  their  other  senses  that 
are  used  so  little  by  those  who  can 
see.  It  is  a  question  of  training,  but 
above  all  a  question  of  courage,  of  that 
.same  courage  which  forbade  you  to 
fall  back  before  the  enemy  on  the  field 
of  battle.  .  A  great  calamity  has  be- 
fallen you,  but  if  you  refuse  to  suc- 
cumb to  it,  if  you  are  determined 
with  all  your  strength  to  triumph  over 
it,  the  treatment  of  the  blind  during 
the  last  lew  years  has  approached  per- 
fection to  such  a  point  that  your 
future  life  can  be  filled  as  well  and  as 
usefully  as  was  your  past  existence. 
I  Foresaw    the    EnnT. 

"There  is  no  one  to  whom  this  war 
has  not  brought  cruel  losses  and  deep 
sorrow.  To  a  great  number  it  has 
brought  death.  But  the  day  will  come 
when  the  war  will  be  ended,  and  as  it 
is  a  struggle  against  the  mad  ambi- 
tions of  one  Power  and  its  allies  and 
to  uphold  the  simple  human  rights  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  can  count 
upon  the  final  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

"When  that  time  shall  have  arrived 
the  nations  of  Europe  will  be  free 
and  the  rights  which  governed  the 
relations  between  them  will  be  re- 
established. If  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  allied  Powers  are  real- 
ized, the  world  will  be  organized  for 
permanent  peace.  The  small  nations 
of  Europe  will  no  longer  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  as  the  spoils  of  conquest, 
but,  like  the  people  of  my  empire,  will 
live  faithfully  attached  to  the  Gov- 
ernments that  they  will  have  chosen 
of  their  own   free   will. 

"As  far  as  is  possible  the  old  mo- 
tives of  war  will  be  done  away  with. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  the  end  that  to 
any  Power  which  counts  upon  robbing 
or  conquering  its  neighbor  will  be  ex- 
posed an  alliance  of  forces  so  power- 
ful and  so  united  that  it  will  not  daie 
to  break  the  world's  peace.  Please 
God,  our  children  and  our  grandchii-i 
dren  will  be  able  to  say:  'Hencefor- 
ward there  will  be  no  wars.' 

"Every  sacrifice  is  painful,  and  a 
sacrifice  such  as  yours  is  among  the 
most  terrible  that  a  man  can  bear. 
But  if  a  sacrifice  has  TDeen  maue.  it  'iS"i 
consolation  to  him  who  has  suffered  it 
to  know  that  the -cause  was  worth' 
while. 

"if  you.  the  blinded  and  the  wounded,! 
if  the  dead  who  formerly  were  your 
companions,    if    all    the    soldiers    wbo; 


have  fought  in  this  war,  -whether  van- 
quished or  victorious,  could  by  means 
of  the  ballot  choose,  some  precious 
benefaction  that  would  compensate 
humanity  for  the  sum  total  of  its  sor- 
rows, this  benefaction  would,  I  im- 
agine, be  that  after  this  one  there  shall 
be  no  more  wars  among-  civilized  men. 
"And  it  is  with  the  idea  of  your  suf- 
ferings and  of  those  of  your  comrades 
profoundly  graven  in  my  heart,  that  I 
Bend  you  not  only  the  expression  of 
my  gratitude  for  the  services  you  have 
rendered  in  this  great  trial,  but  also 
my  word  that  the  aim  which  you  have 
pursued  is  the  aim  to  which  I  myself 
and  my  people  have  above  all  else  cqn- 
sf-crated  our  lives."  V 
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TOTAL  BLINDED  BY 
WAR  PLACED  AT  7000 

By  ERNEST  MARSHALL 

[Sfteeiftl  table  to  the  Herald.  1 

PARIS,  Jan.  If)— The  number  of  totally! 
blinded  victims  of  the  war  among  ail 
the  allied  forces  has  now  been  calculated 
as  7000.  Twenty-live  or  :;o  per  cent,  will 
probably  have  to  be  added  to  this  figure 
from  among  the  patients  now  under- 
going treatment. 

The  total  of   thoso  who  lost  one  eye 
amounts  to  between  30,000  and  40,000. 
(Copyright,  1910,  by  New  Voi'k  Times  Company. ) 
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Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Blind  Publisher,  Now  in  America  as  Guest 
of  Red  Cross,  One  of  World's  Most  Striking  Personalities. 
Newspaper  Correspondents  Trailed  by  Army  De-tec-a-tives. 
War  Department  Order  Proves  Gratitude  of  Republics 


By  ROBERT  T.  SMALL 

Copvrioht,  1910,  by  Public  Ledger  Co. 


Public  Ledger  Bureau  "1 
Washington,  Jan.  19  /  * 

SIR  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  the  famous 
blind  publisher  of  London,  who  was  in 
Philadelphia  Saturday  and  today,  but  who 
is  makfng  his  headquarters  In  Washington 
as  a  guest  in  this  country  of  the  Red  Cross, 
is,  heyond  all  question,  one  of  the  most 
striking  personalities  in  the  world  today. 
Life  seems  full  to  brimming  over  with  him 
always,  and  in  talking  with  him  one  loses 
all  sense  of  his  lack  of  sight. 

I  was  at  the  British  front  in  France  in 
June,  1917,  when  Sir  Arthur  paid  his  first 
visit  to  the  war,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  who  ever  spent  Sl  limited  time  in  the 
fighting  zone  "saw"  and  understood  as  much 
as  he.  He  spoke  of  "seeing"  this  and  that, 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  It  all  was  unbounded. 

He  said  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
blmd  soldiers  at  home  to  go  out  to  Prance 
and  "see"  how  "their  war"  was  getting  on 
Sir  Arthur  climbed  tho  Vimy  Ridge  and  to 
his  great  delight,  the  Germans  that  day  were 
sending  over  some  messages  of  "hate."  A 
few  of  the  shells  broke  so  close  to.  the  blind 
publisher  that  they  splashed  him  with  mud 
and  the  party  had  to  take  temporary  refuge 
in  a  dugout. 


"A  man  doesn't  have  to  see  to  know  when 
to  duck,  does  he?"  laughed  Sir  Arthur  in 
relating  the  incident  that  night.  "I  also 
find,"  he  added,  "that  it  doesn't  take  long 
to  learn  by  the  sound  of  things  when  the' 
shells  are  coming  and  when  they  are  going." 

That  always  was  a  source  of  great  enter- 
tainment to  visitors  at  the  fighting  front. 
The  shells  "going  over"  from  friendly  guns 
startled  and  worried  the  uninitiated  just 
about  as  much  as  did  the  hostile  shells 
"coming  in,"  but  a  little  acquaintance  with 
the  artillery  noises  in  a  busy  sector  soon 
demonstrated  that  shells  going  and  shells 
coming  sang  quite  a  different  song.  Sir 
Arthur  expressed  the  difference  better  than 
any  one  I  have  ever  heard  attempt  a  de- 
scription, j 

"One's  own  shells,  the  shells  one  loves,  go 
with  a  'bang'  and  then  a  'whiz,'  "  he  said, 
"while  the  German  shells  come  in  with  a 
'whiz'  and  then  a  'bang.'  One's  comfort 
always  depends  upon  the  position  of  that 
'whiz.'  " 

Sir  Arthur  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
work  of  the  guns.  He  remaina«Kth  some 
of  the  batteries  for  a  long  while^^f  listened 
to  their  noisy  clamor  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  was  going  on  about  him.  He 
was  particularly  delighted  to  hear  at  inter- 
vals in  the  firing  the  songs  of  larks — the 
larks  that  always  will  be  remembered  by 
the    soldiers    of    the    western    front    as   their 


ever-cheerful     companions     of     trench     and 
battlefield. 

Trudging  over  some  of  the  older  battle 
scenes  of  the  Somme,  walking  through  the 
tranches  and  standing  on  the  higher  places 
where  the  panorama  of  battle  spread  below 
him.  Sir  Arthur  drank  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  war — the  meaning  of  it  all.  He  "saw" 
and  patted  the  tanks  in  repose  and  heard 
them  puffing  at  their  drills  ;  he  stood  outside 
a  prison  cage  and  visualized  the  round- 
capped  Germans  with  the  barbed  wire  bar- 
riers. He  asked  a  guard  if  any  of  the  boches 
ever  tried  to  escape. 

"Escape,  sir?"  replied  the  old  sergeant. 
"Why.  sir.  you  couldn't  drive  'em  away; 
they  likes  being  prisoners,  sir  ;  they  does." 

The  ruined  cities  of  the  battle  zone  in 
France — like  Bapaume  and  Peronne — affected 
Sir  Arthur  deeply. 

"I  wish,"  he  said  to  me,  "that  all  the  world 
could  go  and  stand  in  the  grand  squares  of 
these  cities  as  I  have  done  and  could  see 
and  feel  the  desolation  and  the  wanton  de- 
struction. They  are  ghostlike,  those  cities  of 
the  dead.  I  knew  them  on  motor  trips  in 
other  days  when  they  were  alive  and  when  I 
could  see,  but  I  could  picture  the  scene  with- 
out seeing  when  I  visited  them  in  the  wake 
•of  the   fleeing  Germans." 

Sir  Arthur  is  a  wonderful  inspiration  to 
every  person  with  whom  he  comes- in  contact, 
and  especially  to  the  blind.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  optimists  in  all  the  world  and 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  which  deserts 
him  only  when  some  one  mentions  a  "home" 
for  the  blind.  Then  he  becomes  impatient. 
"I  do  not  believe  in  'homes'  for  the  blind," 
he  vehemently  asserts ;  "what  we  have  at 
St.  Dunstan's  and  what  we  want  elsewhere 
are  institutions  where  those  who  cannot  see 
can  be  helped,  to  equip  themselves,  not  for  a 
life  of  idleness,  but  to  retake  their  places  in 
the  ordinary  walks  and  affairs  of  life.  The 
word  affliction  is  an  outlaw  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's ;  it  simply-  does  not  exist  there.  While 
men  are  learning  new  trades  or  professions 
or  preparing  themselves  to  take  up  an  old 
line  of  work  they  are  taught  to  dance,  to 
swim,  to  play  cards  and  otherwise  to .  feel 
that  life  holds  just  about  as  many  joys  for 
the  sightless  as  for  those  who  see." 
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SEVEN    THOUSAND    BLIND    MEN. 
About    7.000    soldiers    of    the   Allied 
armies    wer-3     rendered     permanent 
blind  by  the  war.     One  fourth  as  many 
more  may  be  unable  to  respond  to  the 
treatment  now  being  given  to  prevent 
ame  catastrophe  for  thetx. 
In  former  years  instead  of  perman- 
ently blind,  we  should  have  said  "hope 
;  ,"    and    these    7,000    men    would 
baye  become  mostly  dependents,  pities 
enslaved  b>  a  mistaken  kindness.  But 
in  these  days  "help  *bo  blind"  does  not 


mean  a  tin  cup  for  pennies  and  a  bla<"k 
and  tan  pup  for  a  guide.  It  means 
"Teach  the  blind!"  Teach  them  from 
an  amazing  range  of  subjects,  for 
which  their  infirmity  fits  them  rather' 
than  disqualifies  them. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  in- 
teresting or  encouraging  talk  on  the 
subject  than  an  address  to  the  blind- 
„ed  soldiers  written  by  King  George  of 
England,   which  has  been   printed   in 
raised  letters  so  that  It  can  be  read 
easily  by  the  men  who  cannot"  see.  He 
says  in   part:      'If  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  urge  upon  you.  it  is  not  to  des- 
pair.    The  time  has  gone  by  when  a! 
blind   man   was   a    being  without*"  re- 
sources, incapable     of    providing     for 
himself  or  enjoying  life.    Hundreds  of 
cur   soldiers    who   lost  their   sight   in 
ibis  war  ha"'.'e  already,  thanks  to  their 
strength  soul,  their  patience,   and  as- 
sisted     by      professional      education, 
learned   to  resume  their  former  oecn- 1 
pations." 

The  marvelous  part  of  it  is  that  the 
"professional"  education -has  been 
en   since  the  men  were   blinded,   arid  i 
means   intensive   education  to  fit  tho'j 
3nan  to  do.  without  his  eyes,  what  he 
did  before  he  lost  his  sight. 

Not  onlv  to  the  THinded  soldier,  bttf 

i 
to  all  who  are  sightless,  this  message 

is  one  of  hope  and  inspiration.  The 
blind  are  to  be  led  by  a  way~that  they 
knew  not.  Begging,  basketrv  and 
piano  tuning  are  no  longer  the  limits 
which  circumscribe  the  blind  man.  j 
But  just  like  everybody  who  ever  ac- 
complishes anything,  he  must  hare 
"strength  and  soul  and  patience."  For 
bis  helpeis  ran  give  him  only  the  op- 
portunity; his  use  of  it  depends  upon 
himself. 
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SEVEN  THOUSAND   BLIND  MEN 
Abo^lVjJfDO    soldiers    of*tWlf  Sffff^h 
aviifcm+Jfrreve     rendered     permanently 
blind  by  the  war.    One  fourth  as  many 
may  be  unable  to  respond  to  the  treat- 
ment now  being  given  to  prevent  the 
same  catastrophe  for  them.    In  former 
years    instead    of    permanently    blind, 
we  should  have  said  "hopelessly,"  and 
these    7000    men   would   have    become 
mostly    dependents,    pitied,    enslaved 
by  a  mistaken  kindness.    But  in  these 
days  "help  the  blind"  does  not  mean 
a  tin  cup  for  pennies  and  a  black  and 
tan  pup  for  a  guide.    It  means  "Teach 
the  blind!"    Teach  them  from  an  amaz- 
ing range  of  subjects,  for  which  their 
infirmity    fits    them    rather    than    dis- 
qualifies them.        It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  interesting  or  encouraging 
talk   on  the  subject  than  an  address 
to  the  blind  soldiers  written  by  King 
George   of   England,    which   has   been 
printed  in  raised  letters  so  that  it  can 
be  read  easily  by  the  men  who  cannot 
see.    He  says  in  part.    "If  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  can  urge  upon  you,  it  is 
not  to  despair.    The  time  has  gone  by 
when  a  blind  man  was  a  being  without 
resources,   incapable  of  providing  for' 
himself  or  enjoying  life.     Hundreds  of 
our   soldiers   who   lost  their   sight   in 
this  war  have  already,  thanks  to  their 
strength  of  soul,   their   patience,   and 
assisted     by     professional     education, 
learned  to  resume  their  former  occu- 
pations."    The   marvelous    part    of   it 
is    that    the    "professional"    education 
has   been  given  since   the   men   were 
blinded,  and  means  intensive  education 
to  lit  the  man  to  do,  without  his  eyes, 
what  he  did  before  he  lost  his  sight. 
Not  only   to   the   blinded   soldier,   but 
lo  all  who  are  sightless,  this  message 
is  one  of  hope  and  inspiration.       The 
blind  are  to  be  led  by  a  way  that  they 
knew    not.      Begging,     basketry     and 
piano-tuning  are  no  longer  the  limits 
which    circumscribe    the    blind    man. 
But  just  like  everybody  who  ever  ac- 
complishes   anything,    he    must    have 
"strength  of  soul  and  patience."     For 
his  helpers  can  give  him  only  the  op- 
portunity; his  use  of  it  depends  upon 
bimi 


JCT-ruw^trovy^  Covin.,  rxegisteT- 
~£y  Army  of  the  BlindL 

A  veritable  army  of  the  blind  has 
come  out  of  the  war.  The  most  com- 
plete figures  that  can  be  gathered 
give  the  number  of  those  who  have 
totally  lost  their  vision  among  all 
the  allied  forces  as  7,0f)0  to  which  will 
doubtless  be  added  25  or  30  per  cent, 
from  the  cases  now  under  treatment. 
This  number  does  not  include  the 
blind  among  the  enemy  powers,  so 
that  the  army  of  the  blind  among  all 
the  warring  nations  would  be  most 
appalling  in  the  grand  total.  To  the 
allied  statistics  of  the  blind  are  to 
be  added  to  the  number  of  those  who 
have  lost  ope  eye.  These  are  esti- 
mated at  fronx  30,000  to  40,000,  Such 
ig  the  total  of  the  war  in  one  form 
of  maiming,  and  much  of  this  was 
due  to  the  special  types  of  warfare 
introduced  by  the  Germans— the 
flame  fighting,  the  gas  fighting,  the 
shell-shock  from  shells  of  vast  ex- 
plosive force.  The  large  numbers  of 
those  afflicted  in  their  sight,  is  a 
cause  sufficient  in  itself  for  condem- 
nation o'f  all  the  acts  of  the  Germans 
that-  caused  this  condition— methods 
of  warfare  that  the  allies  were  forced 
to  follow  and  even  to  make  more  vi- 
cio 
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MRS.  WILSON  CHEERS 


BLINDED  SOLDIERS 


J 


(X.  B.  A.  Special  to  The  Herald  i 
FMRIS.  Jan.  25.— One  hundred  blind- 
ed soldiers  of  France,  who  are  being 
re-educated  by  an  American  organiza- 
tion conducted  by  Miss  Hoyt  of  New 
York.  John  Ridgely  Carter  and  Mrs, 
Sharp,  wife  of  the  American  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  were  cheered  up  and 
given  encouragement  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  visited  them  and  pre- 
sented each  with  a  package  of  cigar- 
ettes which  she  said  was  a  souvenir 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  herself. 
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JOY  IN  LIFE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Se  ff-Confidence  Restored  to  the  Soldier  Patients 
in  Genera!  Hospital  7,  Near  Baltimore-)  Dancing  as 
an  Aid  in  Overcoming  Awkwarcfnefe  an  A  Diffidence  I 


Men  Totally  and  Partially  Blinded  in  the  Library  of  General  Hospital  7. 


visitor  across  the  big  athletic  field  of  the 
hospital,  over  to  the  beautiful  Eliza- 
bethan garden  that  is  one  of  the  "sights" 
of  Rowland  Park. 

"  This  is  such  a  lovely  place  to  bring 
your  friends  when  they  come  to  see  you," 
he  said.  And  then  he  took  the  stranger 
out  the  gate  to  the  broad  motor  road,  and 
as  they  walked  along  talked  a  little  of 
the  war — he  had  been  injured  at  Gon- 
dricourt  months  ago,  and  his  only  regret 
was  that  he  had  been  so  soon  put  out  of 
the  fighting. 

"  I'd  like  to  have  seen  more  action,"  he 
said.  "  But,  then,  if  I  had  it  all  to  do 
over,  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  be  any  dif- 
ferent.   *    *    *      ' 


A  FEW  days  ago  a  reporter  frcm 
The  Times  Magazine  visited 
General  Hospital  7  at  Rowla«d 
Park,  in  the  outskirts  of  Balti- 
more, and  during  the  afternoon  one  of 
the  patients  took  the  visitor  for  a  little 
walk  about  the  grounds  and  out  on  the 
highroad.  The  patient — he  was  a  Ser- 
geant and  his  name  was  Zimmerman — 
was  a  big,  jolly  fellow  who  carried  him- 
self with  an  air  of  fine,  erect  confidence 
as  one  who  steps  boldly  and  happily  out 
into  the  world,  and  who  bore  no  sign  of 
being  a  hospital  patient  beyond  a  slight, 
scarcely  noticeable  disfigurement  on  one 
side  of  his  face,  and  the  fact  that  he  he!u 
a  cane  in  his  hand.    He  walked  with  the 


"  I  run  up  to  New  York  sometimes," 
he  went  on. '  "  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you 
sometime  again,"  he  added,  courteously. 
And  then  came  a  whirring  noise  on  the 
quiet  road. 

"  There's  an  automobile,"  said  Sergeant 
Zimmerman.    "  Look  out !  " 

They  were  nearing  a  crossroads,  and 
the  reporter  looked  ahead  and  on  each 
side,  and  saw  nothing.  The  question, 
"  Where?  "  was  natural  enough,  and  the 
hospital  patient  laughed. 

"  Just  behind  us,"  he  said.  "  Here  it 
is,"  and  as  a  big,  very  quiet  car  wfcnt 
skimming  by  the  soldier  laughed  again, 
a  very  gay  and  gleeful  laugh,  indeed. 

"  I  think  I  can  see  better  than  you,"  he 
said,  "  even  if  I  am  blind." 

Sergeant  Zimmerman  has  lived  in  a 
completely  darkened  world  since  he  was 
injured  at  Gondricourt  early  last  Spring. 
But  it  is  not  only— ^not  even  chief!y — be- 
cause of  his  physical  proficiency  that  ono 
must  fairly  pinch  one's  self  to  remember 
that  he  is  blind.  The  wonder  to  the 
stranger  is  not  his  skill  in  moving  about, 
his  keenly  trained  hearing;  it  is  his  state 
of  mind,  his  simple  self-reliance,  ms  lack 
of-  self-consciousness — in  a  word,  his  com- 
plete normality.  He  walks,  talks,  laughs 
precisely  like  men  who  can  see;  he  has  no 
hesitation  of  movement,  none  of  the  curi- 
ous, slightly  abnormal  tone  of  voice  that 
we  associate  with  blindness,  no  sugges- 
tion of  that  so-called  "  happy  smile  of 
the  blind,"  which  is  so  often  a  smile  of 
appeal,  and,  at  its  best,  of  resignation: 
he  looks  straight  in  one's  face  when  he 
talks;  furthermore,  Sergeant  Zimmer- 
man's manner  allows  no  jot  of  "  pity," 
of  special  consideration,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  talking;  ther^ 
is  not  even  any  avoidance"  of  the  terms 
ai.d  figures  of  sight.  Sergeant  Zimmer- 
man is  not  a  man  who  is  "  afflicted  " ; 
he  is  a  man  who  has  a  handicap — and 
who  is  overcoming  it. 

And  the  questions  that  the  reporter 
took  to  Major  N.  I.  Ardan,  M.  C,  com- 
manding officer  of  General  Hospital  7; 
to  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  that  is  associated  with  the  hospital, 
and  to  Professor  Harold  Whitehead,  the 
institution's  educational  director,  had  to 
do  with  this  matter  of  the  blinded  sol- 
din's  state  of  mind.  General  Hospital  7 
is  the  institution  to  which  are  sent  all  the 
United  States    soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 


jrines  who  have  lost  their  sight — that  is. 
men  who  are  totally  blind  or  whose  eyes 
have  been  so  affected  that  they  will  never 
again  be  able  to  make  their  living  by 
their  use.  Every  one  knows,  more  or  less 
specifically,  that  the  Government  trains 
the.  e  blinded  men  to  be  able  citizens 
again.  But  what  of  their  personal  trag- 
edy, the  long  prospect  of  darkened  years, 
the  hopelessness,  and — as  the  glory  of 
their  sacrifice  begins  to  dim — the  dull, 
bitterness  of  a  life  so  piteously  maimed? 
Can  these  men  be  made  happy  .again,  as 
well  as  capable?  And,  if  so,  how  can  it 
be  done?  Is  Sergeant  Zimmerman  a 
type?    What  does  it? 

Sergeant  Zimmerman's  attitude  is  typi- 
cal, one  learns  in  a  very  little  while  at 
Evergreen — as  the  hospital  is  called.  He 
has  been  there  longer  than  most  of  the 
others;  he  has  progressed  further  in 
physical  dexterity;  but  his  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  Evergreen — a  spirit  of  perfect 
normality,  of  natural  cheerfulness,  of  un- 
disturbed mental  poise.  One  might  even 
think — looking  at  the  group  of  soldiers 
chatting  and  smoking,  for  instance,  in 
the  big  library — that  all  this  "  just  hap- 
pened," that  there  must  be  some  inherent 
virtue  of1  courage  and  happiness  in  being 
blind ;  but  there  isn't.  The  state  of  mind 
of  the  men  at  Evergreen  has  been  studied, 
toiled  over,  determinedly  achieved  by  the 
people  who  have  the  work  in  hand;  the 
psychological  side  of  the  patients'  treat- 
ment has  been  given  the  most  expert  and 
devoted  attention ;  there  is  no  other  insti- 
tution like  this  in  the  United  States ;  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  London 
there  is  no  institution  like  it  in  the  world ; 
psychologically  it  rests  its*treatment  upon 
the- refusal  to  admit  blindness  as  an  af- 
fliction, upon  the  repudiation  of  pity  and 
rosignation,  the  proud  holding  fast  to 
normality  and  normal  interests.  The 
limitations  which  the  generations  have 
set  upon  the  blind  man  are  not  accepted 
here. 

That  sounds  very  simple.  What  they 
do  at  Evergreen  is  to  work  it  out  in 
detail,  through  the  reception  of  the 
men  when  they  first  come  in,  sick, 
through  their  alimentary  training  in 
caring  for  themselves,  through  work  and 
play,  and  on  into  the  matter  of  their 
families'  readjustment  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. When  they  first  tell  the  men  that 
they  are  blind  they  throw  out  the  hard 
fact  as  a  challenge.     But  back  of  that, 


as  of  everything,  is  the  watchful  spirit 
that  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  Major 
Ardan's  first  remark  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
when  the  officer  came  a  few  months  ago 
to  take  charge  of  the  hospital,  "  What  1 
am  interested  in  is  the  men's  point  of 
view." 

And  when  the  men  are  up  and  about, 
one  of  the  first  things  they  do  is  to 
learn  to  dance.  But  they  don't  dance  just 
with  their  teachers,  or  with  each  other, 
as  a  part  of  some  special  kind  of  exer- 
cise. They  have  girls  out  from  Balti- 
more, or  they  get  their  friends  from 
home,  and  they  have  parties  as  gay  and 
as  normal  as  any  Yale  Prom. 

"  It  would  do  your  heart  good,"  laughed 
Major  Ardan,  "to  see  them  turkey 
trot!  "    And  he  added: 

"  Some  of  the  men  who've  been  in  the 
awkward  squad  over  there  get  to  be  won- 
derful dancers  here." 

Professor  Whitehead  struck,  another 
basic  note  of  the  psychological  side  of 
the  treatment  at  Evergreen  when  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  You  see,  these  men  d»>  not  live  in  a 
world  of  the  blind.  There  is  no-' blind 
community '  idea  here.  They  live  in  the 
worid  of  sighted  men,  mixing  constantly 
with  people  who  can  see. 

"Take  the  dances,  as  an  example," 
he  vrenJ  on.        Dancf&g  teaches  the  men 


enow.  In -the  first 
rility  in  move'mepv. 
rain  self-confidence 
it  help   to   them   in 


far  more  than  theyj 
place,  they  master 
And  with  it.  they 
that  will  be  of  grj 
walking.  And  in  dancing  with  girls  they 
acquire  further  confidence — the  confi- 
dence that  comes  from  doing  a  normal 
thing  successfully,  associating  and  com- 
peting with  '  sighted  '  people.  We  have 
these  dances  every  week  or  two,  and  the^ 
m«3n  laugh  and  flirt  and  have  a  good 
irne,  like  any  healthy,  normal  boys. 

"  There  is  another  thing  that  is  brought 

ut  in  the  dances,"  the  Educational  Di- 

-etor  continued,  in  answer  to  a  question 

tout  the  men's  personal  attitude — wero 

iney  or  were  they  not  shy? — toward  their 

"  sighted  "  guests.    "  Our  men  are  never 

awkward    or    self-conscious    in    meeting 

and  mingling  with  people  who  can  see — 

even    young   girls    at   a    dance — because 

we  never  admit  the  idea  of  such  a  thing 

We  never  under  any  circumstances  say  to 

one  of  our  patients,  '  Don't  be  shy !  '  or 

'  Don't   be   nervous !  '    That   would   be  a 

dreadful  thing  to  suggest!     Instead,  we 


tell  them  what  to  d.e,  and  we  say,  '  Fine!  , 
Go  sdKftgr  " 

As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  a  man 
is  permanently  blinded,  he  is  told  about 
it — not  pityingly  or  with  an  air  of  gen- 
tleness, but  with  the  straight-out-from 
the-shoulder  call  to  courage  that  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  the  kindest  way. 
He  is  not  told  that  he  is  "  afflicted " 
and  that  he  must  be  "  patient,"  ai:d 
learn  "resignation  " — he  is  chaPenged 
to -the  precise  opposite  of  all  that,  to 
fight  to  overcome  a  handicap,  to  prepare 
to  compete  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
men  of  the  seeing  world,  and  to  beat 
them  at  their  own  game.  Everything  in 
the  present  curriculum  at  Evergreen  is 
designed  to  help  a  man  win  the  battle 
for  his  livelihood.  And  when,  as  he  lies 
helpless  in  bed  on  his  first  arrival,  he  is 
given  puzzles  to  amuse  himself  with,  he 
does  not  know  that  even  they  are  already 
a  part  of  his  mental  and  physical  prepa- 
ration to  meet  the  challenge  of  that  bat- 
tle; in  mastering  the  little  puzzles  his 
fingers  will  gain  their  first  dexterity, 
and  in  conquering  his  earliest  obstacle 
he  will  have  gained  his  first  victory  over 
helplessness. 

Said  Maior  Ardan,  in  briefly  outlining 
the  plan  of  the  hospital's  work: 

'*  Practically  all  the  blinded  patients 
who  come  to  us  are  primarily  shell- 
shock  cases.  '  Shell  shock  '  is  itself  a 
misnomer,  however—- it  merely  means 
that  there  is  something — we  don't  know 
just  what — the  matter  with  the  man's 
nervous  condition;  there  are  various 
psycho-neuroses  and  somo-psychoses  that 
are  undiagnosed;  and  there  is  no  sense 
in  treating  the  symptoms.  We  have  to 
find  out  just  what  the  matter  is,  and  then 
treat  the  patient  first  and  the  disease 
second.  That  is  one  of  the  first  points 
of  our  treatment  here — always  the  indi- 
vidual patient.  With  the  end  of  indi- 
■idual  treatment  in  view  we  have  de- 
eloped  a  curriculum  of  four  two-month 
periods.  And  when  a  man  is  brought  to 
us  he  is  first  examined  by  a  medical  man, 
an  eye.  man,  and  a  psychologist,  so  that 
the  exact  facts  of  his  physical  and  mental 
state  are  made  plain,  and  then,  after  a 
consultation  of  these  three  with  the  edu- 
cational department,  a  detailed  statement 
is  made  of  his  work  and  play  for  the 
first  period— precisely  how  much  he  is  to 
have  of  each.  Some  get  over  their  '  shell 
shock '  in  a  week ;  with  some  it  takes 
three  months. 


"  It  is  in  the  first  two  weeks  that  the 
men  feel  helpless.  By  the  end  of  that 
time  they  are  beginning  to  learn  to  do 
things  for  themselves,  and  you'd  be  sur- 
prised c-.<  see  what  a  difference  two 
weeks  make.  Of  course  the  personal 
equation  comes  in  here,  and  with  some 
men  it  take*  longer  than  others.  A,  man 
begins  to  pull  up  mentally  a*  soon  as  he 
begins  to  feel  some  result  in  what  he  is 
doing,  to  realize  that  he  is  beginning  to 
accomplish  something.  That  generally 
takes  about  two  weeks,  and  it  is  in  that 
time  that  we  impress  it  upon  the  men 
that  this  is  a  handicap  to  be  overcome, 
and  a  challenge  to  their  courage. 

"  To  go  back  to  the  first  two-month 
period- -and  I  must  explain,"  Major  Ar- 
dan  interpolated,  "  that  the  phrase  '  two- 
month  period '  is  simply  one  of  classifi- 
cation; it  usually  takes  two  months  to 
get  through  this  period,  but  it  may  take 
six  months  or  only  a  few  weeks;  it  is  al- 
ways the  individual  need  that  is  met. 
Well,  in  that  first  period  there  is  the 
most  uf  entertainment  and  the  least  of 
work.  There  are  all  sorts  of  amusements 
for  the  men.  They  have  reading  classes, 
minstrel  shows,  concerts,  they  learn  to 
dance,  they  have  games  in  the  gymna- 
sium, swimming,  bowling,  various  kinds 
of  physical  exercise.  An  effort  is  made 
at  the  same  time  to  interest  them  in 
school  work.  And  they  have  so  much  of 
the  fundamental  training,  in  braille,  type- 
writing, and  digital  dexterity  (basketry, 
weaving,  &c.)  as  does  not  interfere  with 
their  physical  and  mental  recuperation. 
During  that  period  they  are  allowed  to 
have  all  the  '  time  off '  from  evening 
study  that  they  want. 

"  In  that  first  period  there  are  certain 
definite  things  that  are  done  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  men's  r.niiTfis  to  .heir  hew  kind 
of  life.  First,  every  effort  is  made  to  teach  . 
them  to  forget  what  they  have  been 
through  at  the  front. 

"  Second,  it  is  made  plain  to  them 
that  by  being  blinded  they  have  not  be- 
come subnormal,  but  are  merely  handi- 
capped. And,  third,  they  are  told  that 
that  handicap  will  be  overcome  for  them 
by  the  training  they  receive  here.  It  is 
said,"  Major  Ardan  added,  "  that  a  blind 
man  has  lost  30  per  cent,  of  his  normal 
ability;  our  work  here  is  to  give  back 
that  30  per  cent,  by  extra  efficiency  of 
body  and  mind. 

"  Fourth,"  he  continued,  "  the  patient's 
courage  and  interest  are  stimulated  by 


allowing  him  to  find  out  for  himself  thar 
every  day  he  is  learning  to  do  things 
that  he  had  thought  as  a  blind  man  he 
would  be  totally  unable  to  do. 

"  That  is  a  short  outline  of  the  first 
period's  scheme  as  it  touches  our  direct 
relations  with  the  patient  here.  But 
there  is  another  very  important  part  of 
it  in  getting  ready  for  the  man's  future — 
the  part  that  has  to  do  with  nis  family. 

"  A$  soon  as  a  patient  is  sent  here  his 
family  is  wired  to.  Then  when  the  com- 
plete diagnosis  of  his  condition  has  been 
made  his  photograph  is  taken — as  soon 
as  he  is  well  enough — and  that,  with  a 
general  description  of  his  state,  is  sent 
home.  This  does  away  with  the  dangei 
of  his  family's  exaggerating  his  disfig- 
urement and  bad  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  tells  them  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect when  they  see  him.  Then  each  far>- 
ily  gets  a  report  once  or  twice  a  month. 
That  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  we 
seek  the  co-operation  of  the  family,  but  it 
covers  the  first  period ;  and,  you  see,  with 
the  family  kept  closely  informed  in  this 
way,  there  is  no  shotJc  of  readjustment 
either  for  them  or  for  the  boy  himself. 

"  When  the  boys  get  here  the  first 
thing  they  want  is  a  furlough.  They 
want  to  go  home.  If  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to,  they  are  unhappy,  and  an  un- 
happy patient  is  not  susceptible  to  treat- 
ment. So  we  let  them  all  go  who  want 
to,  sending  an  attendant  with  each  man, 
who  takes  him  all  the  way.  home  and 
brings  him  all  the  way  back.  They  usu- 
ally spend  about  ten  days  at  home,  and 
they  come  back  happy  and  satisfied.  Of 
course,  the  family  has  received  full  in- 
formation before  the  boy  gets  home.  And 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
a  great  deal  depends  on  family  co-opera- 
tion. 

"  In  the  second  two-month  period  the 
patients  are  given  more  advanced  train- 
ing in  various  vocational  branches;  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  choose  what  they 
want  to  do,  but  they  get  a  taste  at  this 
time  of  different  things — bookbinding, 
carpentry,  weaving,  netting,  &c.  And 
the  point  of  our  training  is  that  we 
teach  a  man  all  about  the  game  as  it  is 
played  by  'sighted'  men  outside;  he 
doesn't  only  learn  to  bind  books,  he  learns 
all  about  the  business  of  bookbinding. 

"  The  third  is  the  period  of  specializa- 
tion. By  that  time  a  man  is  supposed  tc 
know  his  own  mind.  He  is  a  norma) 
citizen,   and  is  treated  as  such.     He  is 


ready  to  clinch  the  thing  as  his  life's 
work,  and  he  goes  at  it  with  all  the 
sagacity  of  the  normal  man  who  means 
to  succeed. 

"  In  the  fourth  period  the  specialisa- 
tion goes  on,  with  this  added  feature: 
Each  man's  mother,  or  wife,  or  sister,  or 
sweetheart — the  person  with  whom  he 
will  be  living  in  the  future  at  ho;r;e~  3i 
brought  here  to  the  hospital,  (there  is  a 
Red  Cross  House  in  Baltimore  where  the 
women  will  live,)  and  is  taught  how  to 
co-operate  with  the  hospital  and  with 
him.  She  learns  the  blind  man's  point  of 
view,  how  to  be  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful without  spoiling  things  by  being  sen- 
timental, and  she  is  taught  how  to  en- 
ter completely  into  his  new  personal  life. 
,She  is  also  taught  how  to  help  him  in  the 
work  that  he  has  chosen.  That ,  phase  of 
the  training  is  only  just  beginning,  for 
this  is  still  a  new  hospital." 

The  development  of  .Evergreen  has 
been  from  the  first  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Col.  James  Bordley,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  who  is  responsible,  more  than 
any  one  else,  for  the  success  and 
inspiration  of  the  work.  Lieut.  Col.  Bord- 
ley, who  is  the  officer  of  the  Division 
of  Physical  Reconstruction  in  charge  of 
the  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  in  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  work 
at  Evergreen  since  the  Surgeon  General's 
office  began  its  plans  eighteen  months 
ago. 

There  are  123  men  at  Evergreen  now 
— two  marines,  two  sailors,  two  civilians 
who  lost  their  sight  doing  war  work, 
the  rest  soldiers.  Nine  have  become 
blind  from  injuiy  or  disease,  the  others 
have  lost  their  sight  in  foreign  service. 
Of  the  entire  number,  fifty-five  are  total- 
ly blind.  Major  Ardan  expects  a  total  of 
about  250  patients  at  the  hospital,  and 
five  new  buildings  are  now  being  put  up. 


what  when  returns  from  patients  now 
under  treatment  are  all  in.  Of  this 
number  227  cases  are  American  sol- 
diers. Much  is  already  being  done  in 
the  way  of  scientific  methods  to  in- 
sure self  support  for  those  who  have 
been  made  blind.  For  many  years  the 
few  traditional  occupations  for  the 
blind  seemed  to  be  those  which  had  no 
extensive  market;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  there  are  many  vocations 
which  offer  opportunity  to  the  blind 
after  they  have  had  the  proper   train- 


The  number  of  men  who  have  come  I 
out  of  the  war  totally  blinded  is  far 
less  than  many  suppose.  The  number 
of  the  totally  blinded  among  the  Al- 
lied soldiers  is  figured  at  about  7,000. 
This   estimate   will   be   increased   some- 


l^osto-^,     MeuSS-,    Grtobe-. 


WOMEN'S  ITALIAN  CLUB 
PRESIDENTS'  DAY  HOST 


Plans    Are    Announced    to    Raise    Fund    For 
Blinded  War  Heroes  of  Italy 


Left  to  Right  — Mrs  Michael  Cangiano,  Club  President;  Miss 
Florence  Smith,  Instructor;  Mrs  Albert  W.  Levi,  Chairman  of  Public 
Service  Work. 

ITALIAN  CLUB  WOMEN  WORKING  FOR  RED  CROSS. 


'  Club  observed 
"Presidents'  Day"  at  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  yesterday  afternoon  with 
an  entertainment  and  tea.  The  guests 
oi  hi  Mrs   Herbert   J.  Gurney, 

president  of  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Women'  and  Mrs  Henry 
C.  Attwill  |  ie  Attorney  General, 
onl  was  hostess  and 
Maria  De  Luca  was  in  charge  of 
the  ent<  rtainment. 

The  officers  of  the  club   who  received 

informal!}    are:   Mrs   Michael  Cangiano, 

•in;    Mrs    Tancred    Ferrettl,    vice 

president;    Mrs   Charles   O.    Galbo,    cor- 

etary;    Mrs   Alfred 


lino  recording  secretary:  Mrs  Alphonse 
Bruno.  State  Federation  secretary;  Mrs 
Anthony  Repetto,  treasurer;  Mrs  Charles 
McSweeney,  auditor. 

Mrs  Cangiano  spoke  of  Hie  activity  of 
the  club  in  Red  Cross  work,  in  war  relief 
and  in  public  service.  Mrs  L,evi  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
public"  service  work.  Members  of  the 
committee  pack  kits  for  Italian  soldiers 
and  sew  for  the  Red  Cross.  This  work, 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  Red  Cross 
ictor.  Miss  Smith.  The  club  pro- 
poses to  raise  a  fund  to  help  the  blind 
Italian  war  heroes. 

There  was  an  address  by  Mrs  Gurney. 
Mrs    Lina    Damiano    McSweeney    pang. 


There  were  violin  solos  by  Alexander 
Blackman,  with  Miss  De  Luca  accom- 
panist, and  a  group  of  songs  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Ludlun. 

Presiding  at  the  tea  table  were  Mrs 
Joseph  Bruno,  Mrs  Frederick  Parchert, 
president  of  the  BrookJine  Women's 
Club,  and  Mrs  Henry  C.  Attwill.  The 
ushers  were  Mrs  John  J.  Kelley  and 
Mrs  Ambrose  Piotti. 


JYeou  VoY-k,,  X!/.,  S 


IG  LIBRARY 
FOR  THE  BUND 


Thousands  of  %oks  Avail-! 
able  to  Sightless  & 


PROVIDED    BY    RELIEF    FUND 

Gospels  Printed  for  Priests  Who 

Suffered  in  Battle. 

i  ■  

Most  persons  lacking  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  education  or  reeducation 
of  the  blind  picture  them  as  condemned 
to  earn  a  living,  if  able,  solely  by  man- 
ual pursuits  in-  which  their  finger  tips 
serve  as  eyes. 

Tn  point  of  fact  the  amusements 
available  to  the  sightless  are  many  and 
Diversified,  while  publications  for  their 
own  reading — Sir  Arthur  Pearson  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
blind  can  read  as  rapidly  as  can  the 
average  person  possessing  sight — num- 
ber thousands  and  range  all  the  way 
from  trade  manuals,  through  light  Ac- 
tion to  profound  treatises  on  science, 
philosophy,  theology,  mathematics  and 
higher  literature. 

This  is  disclosed  by  a  glance  at  the 
li«f  of  book's  in  various  languages 
Usher!  for  the  benefit  of  the  blinded 
allied  soldiers  by  the  Permanent  Blind 
f  War  Fund,  500  Fifth  avenue, 
through  its  Braille  printing  orfu 
bindery  In  Paris,  which  was  founded 
In  December,  1913.  by  Miss  Alice 
Getty  of  Chicago  and  annexed  to  the 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  in 
February,  ID  IS,  by  arrangement  with 
ontinues  to  have  sole 
charge  of  it. 

This  department,  known-  as  "La 
Roue"    ("The    Wheel."    which    is    the 


eastern  symbol  of  wisdom),  has  pub- 
lished no  fewer  than  7,o;i:>  volumes, 
|;S30  of  them  since  it  became  part  of 
the  larger  organization.  Some  of  these 
ire  illustrated  by  a  special  process  of 
embossing  invented  by  'The  Wheel." 

i 
Books   in   Many    Languages. 

To  cite  a  few  subjects  there  are.  in 
Spanish  extracts  from  "Don-  Quixote";  I 
in  English  some  old  favorites,  such  as 
"Aesop's  Fables,"  and  short'  stories  by 
Kipling,  Hornung  and  Conan  Doyle, 
and  in  French,  for  students  of  philoso- 
phy, Bergson's  "Dohnees  Immediates 
de  la  Conscience"  and  William  James's 
"Precis  de  Psychologic" 

Then  there  are  books  on  insects 
with  plates  in  relief  of  many  .speci- 
mens from  Fabre's  "Moeurs  et  Vie 
des  Insects,"  as  well  as  a  book  on 
.chicken  farming,  with  plates,  for  men 
who  are  country  bred  or  who  have  de- 
cided to  adopt  this  industry  as  a  means 
of  livelihood. 

There  is  a  volume  on  political 
economy  and  another  on  commercial 
law.  For  the  study  of  English  eight 
books,  comprising  twenty  volumes, 
have  been  published  so  far.  Notable 
also  are  manuals  in  Serbian,  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  Serbian 
Government,  and  a  manual  in  Arabic, 
compiled  by  Capt.  Izaac,  a  graduate  of 
the.  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund's  Superior  School  for  Blinded 
Offi-ers  and  'Soldiers,  who  has  also 
made  in  Braille  an  authorized  French 
(translation  of  H.  M.  Taylor's  "Mathe- 
matical and  Chemical  Notations." 

New    Shorthand    Method. 

Lieut.  Georges  Muller,  a  graduate 
engineer  of  the  Paris  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  invented  after  he  had  been 
Winded  a  stenographic  machine  and  a 
new  method  of  shortland,  and  this 
latter  "The  Wheel"  also  has  brought 
out. 

For  blinded  men  learning  massage 
eight  books  have  been  published,  com- 
prising fifteen  volumes,  alniost  all  of! 
which  are  illustrated  by  anatomical  de- 
signs. 

At    the    request    of    several    priests 
■blinded  in  battle  the  Gospels  according, 
to  St.  Mathew  and  St.  Mark  have  been 
printed,  together  with  three  masses  a 
which  blind  priests  can  officiate. 


Groping,  each  step  testing. 

They  pas3.  me  by,  the  Mind. 
Patient  In  affliction, 

They  smile.    God  grant  they  find 
In   the  long  years  to  come, 

The  toll  so  freely  paid, 
Xo  recompense  denied  them 

The  while  they  live  In  shade. 
•    •    • 

The  silvered  gleam 
Of   rippling   stream; 
'lay   hued   flowers, 
Kmerald   bowers; 
Tho  trees,  the  glade., 
With  moss  inlaid; 
The  landscape  wide. 


Tha  green  hillside, 
She  azure  sky, 
The  mountains  high, 
The   faithful  hound 
With  playful  bound; 
The  trysting  place, 
The  dear  one's  face 
Tbey    cannot  see. 
Yet  memory 
Internal   lives, 
Sweet  solace  gives, 

o     *     a 

Stoutly    they   struggled    for    the    right, 
1  Pressed  on  and  ever  in  the  fight; 
, The  battle  won— God!  Where's  tho  light? 
I  Within  ye,  Heroes  of  the  Night! 


NEW    YOKE    TIMES. 


FEBRUABY    5,    1919. 


TELLS  ST.  DUNSTAN'S 

WORK  FOR THEBLIP 

Sir   Arthur    Pearson    Describes 

Efforts  to  Regain  Normality 

to  New  York  Audience. 


RELATIVES  HARD  TO  HANDLE 


Men    Are    First   Taught     to    Dance, 

Then  to  Read  with  Fingers,  Then 

to   Use  the  Typewriter. 


How  blinded  English     and     Canadian 
soldiers    had    been    "reconstructed"    so 
that   they   were   earning-   from    three    to 
seven  times  as  much  as  before  the  war, 
how  ever  men  who  had  lost  an  arm  as 
well  as  their  eyes,  had  been  brought  to 
the  point  where  they  suffered  no  disad- 
vantage in  the  company  of  normal  hu- 
mans, was  told  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
the    blind    founder    and    director    of    St. 
Dunstan's  Hastil  for  Blinded  Soldiers  in 
London,    at    the    Century    Theatre    last 
night.         Colonel     James     Bordley,     an 
American,  who  is  to  carry  on  the  same 
work  in  Baltimore,  opened  the  meeting, 
and  as  Sir  Arthur  spoke,  Helen  Keller, 
who  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  sat  on  the 
platform    and    received    the    lecture    by 
means    of   finger    impreslsons    upon    bis 
palm.      Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  presided. 
Before  Sir  Arthur  started  with  the  au- 
dience   through    St.    Dunstan's    he    paid 
tribute  to  those  who  had  made  the  work 
possible.      He    said    he    had    looked    all 
about  London  for  the  most  appropriate 
place;  he  said  "  looked,"  and  commented 
that  he  could  "  see  "  as  well  as  any  one, 
only  he  saw  with  his  other  senses,   and 
.that  the  beautiful  plot  of  sixteen  acres 
with     its     magnificent     building    facing 
upon    the    650    acres    of   Regents'    Park, 
seemed  the  one  place  In  the  world.     He 
cabled  to  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Otto  H.   Kahn, 
the  owners,  for  leave  to  use  it,  and  the 
response    was    immediate.      "  Just    as    I 
believe    the    foundation    of    the    splendid 
victor}'  won  in  this  war  was  the  British 
Navy."     he     said,     "  so     I     believe     the 
foundation  of  the  victory  over  blindness 
was  the  splendid  generosity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kahn." 

The  goal  of  all  the  work.  Sir  Arthur 
pointed  out,  is  "  normality."  Every- 
thing that  has  been  connected  in  the  past 
with  the  suffering,  and  the  handicaps, 
and    the   incapacities   of   the   blind,    was 


thrown  overboard,  for,  he  said,  if  a  man 
has  any  trouble  and  you  keep  rubbing 
it  in  long  enough,  he  will  really  suc- 
cumb to  it.  "  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  affliction.  We  don't  know  what  it 
is.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  above  all, 
with  that  most  beautiful  of  Christian 
virtues,  patient  resignation.  As  soon  as 
a  man  arrives  at  St.  Dunstan's,  I  tell 
him  that  there  are  no  blind  there,  but 
simply  a  cheery  lot  of  normal  men  who 
can't  see." 

Sir  Arthur  related  his  troubles  with 
the  relatives  of  soldiers,  wii«  v»c«e  much 
more  difficult  to  handle  than  the  m»"i 
themselves,  for  they  continually  wanted 
to  assist  and  guide  and  pamper  the  men 
who  were  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  "  for,"  said  the  speaker, 
"  I  always  tell  the  men  that  the  best 
way  to  learn  not  to  bump  your  nose  on 
the  door  is  to  bump  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  worst  enemy' of  the  blind  man  is  his 
wife  or  his  mother.  I  talk  to  her  and 
explain.  Sometimes  she  is  reasonable 
and  that  is  enough.  Sometimes  she  is 
not,  and  then  the  discussion  continues. 
A  number  of  buildings  have  been  put  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  relatives, 
so  that  they  can  stay  for  a  week  at  a 
time.  Not  only  is  this  pleasant  for  the 
men,  but  I  believe  it  is  necessary. 

"  One  of  the  first  things  we  teach  the 
men  is,  peculiarly  enough,  dancing,  for 
it  gives  them  a  sense  of  balance  and  a 
feeling  of  security  in  getting  about.  A 
man  feels  most  his  loss  of  freedom  in 
getting  about,  and  dancing  is  an  excel- 
lent lure  to  bring  it  back  to  him.  Our 
Friday  evening  balls  are  astonishing  to 
visiters,  for  they  see  many  of  the  girls 
going  about  with  their  eyes  shut.  The 
felloes,  you  know,  like  to  do  the  steer- 
ing. 1'hen  they*  learn  to  play  checkers, 
dominoes,  chess.  They  debate.  Th«y 
play  musical  instruments  of  every  de- 
scription. They  have  entertainments  of 
every  kind  and  latterly  they  have  been 
supplying  most  of  the  talent  themselves. 
When  the  news  came  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  there  was  a  general 
strike.  They  set  up  the  band  (and  it  is 
not  at  all  a  band  band)  on  the  fire 
engine,  and  the  whole  400  of  them  fol- 
lowed it  through  the  streets  of  London 
And  you  can  bet  the  people  didn't  give 
them  half  a  reception. 

"  Every  one  of  the  men  learns  to  read 
the  Braille  type,  and  when  he  is  through 
he  can  read  at  the  normal  speed.  One 
of  the  men  who  had  had  one  hand 
blown  off  and  all  but  his  little  finger 
removed  from  the  other,  learned  to  read 
Braille  with  that  finger,  and  more  than 
that,  learned  to  use  the  typewriter  at 
about  half  the  normal  speed.  Every 
one  learns  the  typewriter  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  with  what  facility  is  shown 
by  the  case  of  Bocking..  I  came  down 
the  hall  one  day  and  heard  a  typewriter 
going  at  a  fair  rate.  I  asked  who  It 
was.  '  Bocking,  sir,'  came  the  answer. 
'  I'm  writing  to  my  mother.'  '  How 
long  have  you  been  at  it? '  I  asked. 
'  Five  weeks,  sir,  and  I  have  never  seen 
a  typewriter.' 

"  Our  stenographers  leave  with  a 
guaranteed  speed  of  300  words  a  minute, 
and  they  can  probably  do  125.  There 
are  forty-two  of  our  men  working  in 
offices  in  London,  and  are  getting  nor 
mal  wages,  or  higher  wages  thru  they 
did  before  in  their  old  positions.  Our 
telephone  operators  do  the  work  just  as 
well  as  seeing  persons.  In  a  competitive 
examination  of  masseurs  in  which  3-12 
contestants  from  all  parts  of  England 
took  part,  one  of  our  men  tpok  second 
place.  Most  remarkable  are  our  car- 
penters. They  do  admirable  work  with 
the  ordinary  tools,  and  at  times  our 
visitors  are  treated  to  an  uncanny  sight. 
The     regular     work     goes     on    until     4 


o'clock,  but  an  extra  hour  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  to  continue  by  them- 
selves. On  Winter  evenings,  it  is  dark 
of  course,  and  since  the  seeing  super- 
visors have  gone  home,  the  lights  are 
turned  out.  Then  one  hears  a  chorus 
of  hammers  and  saws  coming  from  a 
pitch  dark  room.  The  blind  are  at 
work. 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon,  out  on  the 
grounds,  you  will  see  the  boys  making 
their  way  down  to  the  lake  for  a  swim, 
or  engaged  in  tug-o'-war,  or  wrestling; 
or  you  will  see  them  racing  for  all  they 
are  worth  along  the  cinder  path.  They 
are  like  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  the 
world  over. 

"  The  causes  of  the  success  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  are  several.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  always  the  refusal  to  recognize 
a  handicap.  Then  there  are  the  blind 
teachers.  All  the  teachers  are  blind, 
and  <under  them  a  man  feels  that,  since 
his  teacher  has  succeeded,  his  pupil 
must  succeed.  And,  finally,  there  is  the 
superb  courage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
the  courage  of  Chateau-Thierry,  of 
Vimy  Ridge,  and  of  Tpres. 

"  The  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  will  make 
a  difference  to  the  whole  world,  for  the 
Canadians  who  have  benefitted  have  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  '  save  from  dark- 
ness the  7,000  blind  in  Canada,  but  Col- 
onel Bordley  here  has  resolved,  that 
when  he  is  through  with  the  soldiers, 
he  will  devote  himself  to  the  blind  at 
his  place   in  Evergreen,   Baltimore." 

Sir  Artur  concluded  with  a  number  of 
humorous  incidents  based  on  the  almost 
uncanny  skill  which  some  of  the  men 
had  developed,  not  only  as  regards  their 
mechanical  powers,  but  in  the  intensifi- 
cation of  their  other  senses.  And  finally 
he  told  how  400  of  these  graduate  of  the 
school  had  married,  had  married  de- 
lightful, charming  young  women,  the 
kind  that  somehow  combined  the  quali- 
ties of  both  the  wife  and  the  mother. 
"  And  as  T  see  them  with  these  sweet- 
hearts," he  said.  "  passing  under  the 
stress  and  over  the  lawns,  I  think  of  the 
lines :  '  Tou  are  nearer  to  God  in  a  gar- 
den than  anywhere  else  on  earth.'  " 
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SAYS  BUNDED  MEN 
FM>ffiiTMENT 

■ 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Tells  of 

Work  Accomplished  at  Big 

English  School. 


Two  men  learned  on  the  fence  sur- 
rounding a  neat  little  poultry  farm  In  a 
small  town  not  far  from  London  and 
watched  with  the  deepest  Interest  the 
activities  of  the  owner  of  the  farm,  a 
brisk  young  man  who  waa  feeding  his 
clucking  hens. 

After  five  minutes  of  close  attention 
one  of  the  men  looking  over  the  fence 
moved  Impatiently. 

"Come  on  Bill,"  he  said  to  hla  com- 
panion. "We're  wasting  our  time. 
They's  no  use  telling  me  that  chap  Is 
blind.     'E  ain't!" 


With  stories  such  as  this  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  the  blind  founder  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  in 
London,  made  plain  last  night  to  a  large 
audience  at  the  Century  Theatre  bow 
blindness  can  be  conquered,  how  mu- 
tilated soldiers  may  regain  economic  In- 
dependence, and,  more  Important,  how 
they  can  become  happy — happier  some- 
times than  before  their  sight  was  lost 
The  poultry  farmer  was  a  blind  soldier, 
a  graduate  of  St  Dunstan's — one  of 
seven  hundred  who  already  have  grad- 
uated into  profitable  industries. 

As  he  sketched  the  remarkable  work 
done  at  St.  Dunstan,  by  which  blind  men 
become  typists,  stenographers,  switch- 
board operators,  shop  keepers,  carpen- 
ters and  masseurs,  while  others  receive 
training  which  permits  them  to  resume 
important  positions  in  the  business  of 
professional  world,  Sir  Arthur  made  it 
plain  that  blindness  was  not  regarded  as 
an  affliction— something  which  made  the 
soldier  or  sailor  an  object  of  charity  or 
even  of  sympathy. 

"It  is  dreadfully  difficult  to  ,get  rela 
tlves  to  let  the  men  take  chances,"  Sir 
Arthur  said.  "Of  course  they  have  to 
take  chances  if  they  desire  to  get  back 
into  their  places  in  the  world  again. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  tell  a  newly 
blinded  man  when  he  comes  to  St.  Dun- 
stan is  that  the  only  way  to  learn  not  to 
bump  his  nose  against  the  end  of  a  door 
Is  to  bump  it.  The  worst  enemy  of  the 
newly  blinded  man  is  his  loving  wife  or 
mother  who  wants  to  baby  him." 

Sir  Arthur  praised  highly  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  Evergreen,  Baltimore,  where 
the  blind  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States  are  being  trained  In  many 
occupations.  *  | 

"This  work  is  going  to  be  of  vast  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  few  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  are  to  be  trained  there, 
but  also  to  the  many  blind  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  world.  I 
am  sure  that  Lieut.-Col.  Bordley,  when 
he  is  finished  with  the  training  of  these 
soldiers  and  sailors,  is  going  to  see  that 
other  blind  people  have  the  same  advan- 
tages." 

Blindness  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  mar- 
riage, Sir  Arthur  said,  for  many  blind 
men  after  their  .course  at  St.  Dunstan 
sre  better  equipped  to  take  care  of  a 
wife  than  they  were  in  their  old  oc- 
cupations before  the  war. 

"Nearly  400  blind  men  have  been 
married  at  St  Dunstan's,"  he  said.  "And 
I  must  say  that  their  brides  were  a 
fine  lot  of  girls.  The  marriages  have 
turned  out  most  happily.  Girls  who 
marry  blind  men  become  a  happy  com- 
bination of  wife  and  mother  to  them." 

Lieut. -Col.  James  Bordley,  charged 
kith  the  work  of  rehabilitating  blinded 
30ldlers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States 
forces,  said  that  although  there  are 
85,000  blind  people  In  the  United  States 
there  was  not  one  vocational  school  for 
adult  blind  until  Evergreen  was  founded. 
Not  only  are  the  blind  taught  to  work, 
but  they  are  also  instructed  in  equally 
important  play.  They  swim,  bowl  and 
every  Saturday  night  a  dance  Is  given. 
The  mass  meeting  was  held  under  I  be 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  and  Doug- 
las C.  McMurtrie.  director  of  the  in- 
stitute, presided.  (Helen  Keller,  the  deaf 
and  blind  lecturer.  wm  ftaJ.ht  stage. 
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462  OCCUPATIONS 
LISTED  FOR  BUND 


Pearson  Says  U.  S.  Is  Back- 
ward in  Aiding  Afflicted. 


The  condition  of  the  civilian  blind  of 
American-ill  be.  greatly  improved  by 
the  study  which  is  befftgs-iwroe  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  the  war,  said"  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  founder  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Hostel  for  ri'nil  IjuIiIIhiwiih  Turn 
don,  speaking  la.st  nfght  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Sir  Arthur  is 
blind,  as  were  many  in  his  audience. 

Sir  Arthur  said  Col.  Bordley,  in 
charge  of  the  training. of  blinded  sol- 
diers here,  had  listed  462  occupations 
which  the  blind  could  pursue,  and  that 
while  he  was  gathering  these  statistics 
he  had  discovered  many  ways  of  im- 
proving the  situation  of  the  civilian 
blind.  .  Some  of  the  blind  who  have 
been  through  the^  course  of  training  at 
St.  Dunstan's  are  making  more  at  their 
old  jobs,  than  they  made  when  they 
had  their  sight,  it  was  said.  Sir  Ar- 
thur mentioned  masseurs  as  an  ex- 
ample. They  now  reeeiye  as  much  as 
ST")  a. week..         -  # 

"I    don't    think    the   "United    States 
las  any  reason  to  feel  proud  of  what 
lie  Has  done  for  her  war  blind,"  he' 
lid.     '"They   are    not   nearly  so   well 
>Ciked    after    on    thfe    whole     as    are 
■e  blind  people .  of  England." 
The   opportunities   of  the   blind  de- 
nd,  he  said,  on.  the  fact  that  sight- 
ss  persons  must  rid   themselves  of 
o  notion  that  they  cannot  see.       If 
une  one  who  can  see  would  answer 
lelr   questions    truthfully     the'   Wind 
3uld  "visuahze  perfectly.''    He' related 
ow    he    was    conducted    through    the 
•enches     and     described     how     th-/ 
:>oked.     When  he  returned  home  goi- 
ters who.  had  been  in  those  trenches 
aid  his  description  was  perfect. 

Among  the  occupations  open  to  the 
Mind  Sir  Arthur  mentioned  stenog- 
-aphy,  telephone  .operating,  carpentry, 
basket  and  mat  making,  weaving  and 
poultry   raising. 
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SIGHf  LESS  AMPS 
TO  AID  BLIND  HEP 

Civilians  p™J&B&£..   Big* 
Beneflt^SSysSir  Arthur 

Pearson. 


U.   S.  WORK  IS  CENSURED 


Many    Occupations    Open    to 
Those  Doomed  to  Dark- 
ness by  War. 


American  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war 
are  destined  to  prove  the  greatest  aid 
that  the  sightless  civilian  population  of 
the  United  States  has  ever  known,  so 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  blind  founder 
of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers in  London,  said  last  night  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
where  several  hundred  of  his  audience 
were  themselves  unable  to  see  the 
speaker.   • 

Sir  Arthur  declared  Col.  BOrdley,  the 
army  officer  in  charge  of  the  training  of 
blinded  soldiers  here,  had  interested 
himself  in  sightless  civilians  as  well,  and 
that  he  expected  greater  opportunities 
than  ever  before  would  be  opened  to 
them  as  a  result.  Col  Bordley  already 
has  listed  4  62  occupations  open  to  blind 
men  and  an  industrial  survey  of  the 
country  is  being  conducted  by  experts 
under  his  supervision.  Statistics  will  be 
gathered  to  aid  other  disabled  classes  as 
well,  and  everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  enable  them  to  find  well  paid 
and  useful  employment,  Sir  Arthur  pre- 
dicted. 

Care    of    Blind    Criticised. 

"I  don't  think  the  United  States  has 
anv  reason  to  feel  proud  of  what  it  has 
done  for  the  blind  thus  far,"  said  he. 
"They  are  not  nearly  as  well  looked 
after  on  the  whole  as  are  the  blind 
people  of  England." 

The  experience  of  St.  Dunstan  s 
graduates  has  demonstrated,  asserted 
Sir  Arthur,  that  sightless  men  need  not 
depend  upon  the  work  of  their  hands 
alone  but  that  they  should  enter  oc- 
cupations where  brains  are  required. 
He  believed  he  said,  that  sightless  per- 
sons should  rid  themselves  of  the  idea 
that  they  cannot  see.     He  explained  that 


they  could  visualize  scenes  perfectly  in 
the  same  manner  that  an  ordinary  per- 
son can  recall  the  faces  of  friends  and 
localities  once  visited  merely  by  closing 
the   eses.      i 

"I  am  not  standing  here  in  a  cellar 
and  talking  in  the  dark,"  he  said.  "I 
can  imagine  exactly  how  this  audience 
looks.  All  I  want  is  a  guide  who  will 
answer  my  questions  truthfully  .and  I 
can    visualize    perfectly." 

He  told  of  visiting  the  battle  front 
in  France  eighteen  months  ago  as  the 
guest  of  the  commanding  Generals  of 
two  of  the  British  armies.  When  he 
returned  to  St.  Dunstan's.  he  tol!Q  some 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  at  the 
point  he  had  visited  before  they  lost 
their  sight  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
they  declared  Ms  description  perfect. 

/  Personal  Appearance. 

"Blind  persons  should  be  especially 
particular  about  their  personal  appear- 
ance, for  it  is  awfully  easy  for  them  to 
#et  info  slovenly  habits,"  he  warned. 
"Life  at  St.  Dunstan's  is  cheerful  and 
jolly.  The .  atmosphere  is  not  institu- 
tional. There  are  but  few  regulations. 
and  they  are  almost  never  broken.  Out 
of  the  1,500  men  who  have  passed 
through  there  I  have  had  to  send  only 
twenty-one  away,  and  they  were  habit- 
ual  drunkards." 

Sir  Arthur  told  of  many  graduates 
of  St.  Dunstan's  whp  had  been  able  to 
return  to  their  old  employment  after 
taking  the  course  there.  In  numerous 
instances,  he  said,  they  were  earning 
considerably  more  money  than  before 
they  lost  their  sight.  Some  of  their 
blind  masseurs  were  making  from  $50 
to    $70    a   week,    he    declared. 

The  raising  of  poultry  upon  a  small 
scale  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  Sightless  persons  here.  Sir  Arthur 
thought,  despite  the  fact  he  had  been 
told  the  business  was  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  in  America  p.nd  could  not  be 
undertaken  otherwise.  He  said  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  in 
England,  but  that  it  had  been  demon- 
strated there  that  blind  men  could  keep 
hens  with  satisfactory  financial  results. 
Stenography,  telephone  operating,  car- 
pentry, basket  and  mat  making  and 
weaving  were  among  the  trades  which 
he  Raid  St.  Dunstan's  graduates  engagad( 
in  successfully. 


the  110  cases  of  blindness  which  had 
been  treated  in  Paris,  seventy-six  have 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Bordley  is 
in  charge  of  the  reeducation  of  blinded 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  at  Ever- 
green Hospital,  Baltimore.  There  are  at 
present  123  men  at  Evergreen — two  ma- 
rines, two  sailors,  two  civilians  who  lost 
their  sight  doing  war  work,  the  rest 
soldiers.  Nine  of  these  soldiers  became 
blind  from  Injury  or  disease ;  108  lost 
their  fright  in  foreign  service.  Of  this 
entire  number  fifty-five  are  totally  blind.  ' 
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Cheerful  BlindedSoidjjyr^^ 
,  Cheerful  news  corne^TTongfrorn  St. 
Dunstan's  allotment  holders.  Here,  as 
in  other  directions,  the  blinded  soldiers 
are  making  good.  E.  Clarke,  a  poultry 
farmer  at  Edwinstowe.  is  winner  of 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  potatoes 
and  carrots  at  a  local  show,  we  read 
in  the  current  number  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Review,  and  on  another  page  of  this 
bright  little  record  of  the  blinded  sol- 
diers' work  and  sport,  we  read :  "One 
allotment  holder,  who  is  otherwise  oc- 
cupied during  the  day,  contends  that 
he  has  the  adyantage  over  ordinary 
sighied  people,  for  he  need  not  hurry 
home  to  put  in  an  hour  before  dark; 
he  can  get  on  with  it  while  they  are 
n  bed !" — London  Mail. 


BLINDED    IN     THE     WAR. 

The  Xumber  of  Americans  Thus  Af- 
flicted Is  Surprisingly  Small. 

From  the  Vocational  Summary. 

The  number  of  American  soldiers 
blinded  in  the  "jrar  is  surprisingly  small. 
According  to  Vajor  "V^Wfam  Shoemaker, 
who  was  in  char»»^of  the  eye  depart- 
ments In  all  the  American  hospitals  in 
England  and  who  recently  returned  to 
his  home  in  Philadelphia  after  eighteen 
months  service  overseas,  there  were  not 
many  more  than*  one  hundred  American 
soldiers  who  lost  their  sight  abroad. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Allen  Greenwood 
of  Boston,  who  has  been  senior  consult- 
ing oculist  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  said  upon  his  arrival  In 
New  York  Saturday,  January  2:>,  that  of 
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BLIND  CAPTAIN  TRAVELS 
30,000  MILES  ALONE 

AND  COMES  TO  BOSTON 

British  War  Hero  Says  His  Affliction   Is  Trivial — 
How  He  Attends  to  Business 
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Captain  Gilbert  Hobbs  fat  the  right; ,  author  of  "On  the  Right  of  the   British  Line,"  riding  with  his   friend,  George 

William    Bentlev. 


BY  REUBEN  GREENE 
"I  turned  over  on  my  side. 
Strange  place  this  shell=hole; 
it  seemed  very  comfortable. 
What  was  this  I  was  touching 
— a  pillow,  bed=clothes.  Good 
God!     I  was  in  a  bed. 

"Cautiously  I  began  to  feel 
my  limbs,  my  arms,  my  body, 
my  feet,  my  fingers;  they 
were  all  there,  untouched. 
The  whole  truth  dawned  upon 
me:  My  God!  I  was  alive! 

"I  was  blind!  But  joy  inde= 
scribable — what  was  that  triv= 
iality — I    was    alive!     Alive!" 

From  Captain  Nobbs'  book, 
"On  the  Right  of  the  British 
Line." 


Triviality?  To  be  blind:  To  walk  for- 
ever in  unchanging  darkness!  To  be- 
hold no  more  the  lovliness  that  is  in  the 
world ! 

Methiriks  I  see  your  eyes  opening  wide 
in  wonderment  while  your  heart  closes 
in  incredulity.  Ah,  so  I  might  have 
doubted,  but  I  have  met  the  captain: 
have  beheld  the  miracle.  And  when 
this  story  is  ended,  it  will  be  strange, 
Indeed,  if  you,  too,  are  not  convinced 
1hat  even  blindness,  utter  blindness, 
"may  be  a  frivialit.,-  to— to  a  brave  man. 

Two  years  and  more  have  passed  since 
Captain  Gilbert  Nobbs  awake  to  con- 
sciousness that  morning  in  a  German 
hospital  at  Hanover.  A  week  before  he 
had  led  his  company  out  of  the  Leuze 
Wood  in  an  assault  upon  an  enemy  po- 
sition. Showered  with  shells  and  with 
machine-gun  fire,  that  was  sprayed 
back  and  forth  as  one  waters  a  garden 
with  the  hose,  the  company  was  prac- 
tically annihilated. 

How  Blindness  Came 

Captain  Nobbs.  with  a  half-dozen  sur- 
vivors, was  within  bayonet  distance  of 
his  objective  when  a  bullet  entered  his 
left  temple,  going  out  through  the  cen- 
tre of  his  right  eye.  Two  days  of 
horror  followed — two  days  alone  in  a 
shell-hole!  Then  came  the  Boche,  de- 
lirium, darkness,  agony,  and  then  con- 
sciousness again,  and  the  realization  of 
life. 

Prior  to  the  war  Captain  Nobbs  was 
the  foreign  and  colonial  director  for  the 
Holbrook  Company  of  London.  So  when 
I  learned  that  he  was  in  Boston,  I  was 
not  only  amazed,  but  eager  to  see  him. 
In  fancy  J  pictured  a  man  with  a  heavi- 
ly lined  face;  with  that  air  of  semi- 
dejection,  and  the  rather  untidy  ap- 
pearance so  characteristic   of  the   blind. 

1  entered  the  Boston  office  of  George 
"William  Bentley,  and  in  a  moment  the 
captain  was  standing  before  me.  A 
smile  played  over  his  face:  lie 
was  immaculate,  even  the  bow-tie  be- 
ing knotted  with  the  utmost  precision: 
he  was  confident,  the  perfect  master  of 
himself. 


Two  years  ago,  with  a  fresh  bullet 
furrow  on  his  forehead,  with  his  eye- 
sight gone,  with  his  nerves  wrecked 
by  the  horror  through  which  he  had 
passed,  the  captain  had  written:  "But 
joy  undescribable— what  is  that  trivial- 
ity— I  was  alive!     Alive!" 

And  here  he  was — back  on  the  old  job 
•-travelling  alone  from  London  to  New 
Tork,  to  Boston,  to  Montreal,  to  Chi- 
cago, to  Seattle,  to  Vancouver,  to  Aus- 
tralia—30,000  miles  in  22  weeks,  alone! 
Do  you  "wonder  that  we  marvelled? 

"ITow  did  you  get  along  on  the  way 
over?"  asked  one  of  the  party,  by  way 
of  breaking  the  ice. 

"Oti  jolly  well,"  replied  the  captain. 
"I  walked  about  everywhere.  In  fact, 
the  only  place  1  did  not  go  was  the 
crow's  nest.  I  was  a  bit  nervous  about 
the  dining  room,  but  I  managed  splen- 
didly. I  think  perhaps  the  steward  was 
more  worried  with  his  soups  when  he 
Saw  me  coming,  but  it  was  up  to  him 
to  get  out  of  the  way. 

"You  know,  it  does  not  occur  to  me 
that  I  am  blind  as  I  sit  here  talking  to 
you.  I  know  your  faces.  I  have  seen 
them.  And  when  I  leave  here  I  am 
able  to  look  back  upon  our  little  chat 
just  as  you  will.  It  isn't  as  if  I  had 
been  born  blind.  ■  When  I  found  that 
my  sight  was  gone, '  I  realized  that  I 
must  either  sink  or  swim.  I  decided  to 
swim,  and  I  have  been  swimming  ever 
eince. 

Helping  Pearson's  Idea 

"When  I  reach  Australia.  I  am  go- 
ing to  speak  to  the  blind  soldiers  there 
lat  the  request  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. ' 
He  is  a  wonderful  man,  Sir  Arthur. 
Blind,  himself,  he  is  devoting  his  life 
to  awakening  in  others  who  have  lost 
their  eyesight,  a  desire  to  master 
the  handicap.  He  aims  to  keep  them 
employed  and  that  is  the  secret  of  the 
whole    matter. 

"There  are  many  homes  for  the  care 
of  the  blind,  but  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's 
institution  is  unique.  There  may  be 
found  blind  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
are  taught  to  realize  that  they  may 
still  be  as  useful  citizens  as  they  were 
before.  In  many  instances,  a  blind 
man  has  not  only  learned  to  take  care 
of  Himself,  but  has  actually  been  able 
to   earn    more    than    he  ever  did   before. 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  training  that 
is  needed  as  the  inspiration,"  and  there 
the  captain  hit  the  core  of  the  entire 
problem. 

Speaking  of  his  book,  "On  the  Right 
of  the  British  Line,"  Captain  Nobbs 
said: 

"I  wrote  the  first  five  chapters  in  Ger- 
many, dictating  them  to  a  fellow  pris- 
oner. I  had  them  read  to  me,  committed 
them  to  memory,  destroyed  them,  and 
rewrote  them  when  l  reached/  England. 
I  didn't  want  the  Germans  to  see  it.  I 
was  afraid  they  would  keep  me  there 
until  I  had  finished  the  book." 

The  captain's  face  became  suddenly 
serious. 

'Don't  forget  the  prisoners  when  they 
come  back  to  you.  They  deserve  the 
warmest  welcome  you  can  give  them. 
The  world  little  knows  what  they 
been  through.  Conditions  in  tin- 
man prison  camps  were  shocking.  The 
Germans  are  the  biggest  brutes  in  the 
world,  especially  the-  non-coms.  The 
prisoners  were  starved  and  forced  to 
work  behind  the  lines  in  the  coal  and 
salt    mines.      Many    of    them    were     /ery 


sick  with  what  the  boys  called  'barbed 
wire  fever,'  which  is  a  type  of  melan- 
cholia, of  insanity.  When  the  men  were 
too  weak  to  walk  they  were  carried  to 
work." 

Those  of  you  who  read  the  captain's 
book  will  remember  Saniez — Saniez.  who 
cared  so  tenderly  for  the  wounded 
French  and  English  at  the  reserve 
Iazarette  in  Hanover— Saniez.  who  sans 
the  Marseillaise  when  the  Germans  had 
finished  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine.  Of 
him   the  captain  wrote: 

The    Everpresent    "Saniez" 

"All  through  those  long:  days  and 
nights  weak  voices  would  call  him.  It 
was  always  'Saniez.  Saniez!'  And  slop, 
slop,  slop,  we  would  hear  him  in  his 
slippered  feet,  moving  dowm  the  ward, 
attending  to  one  and  then  another." 

Well,  it  will  please  you  to  hear  that 
Saniez  has  also  reached  his  France 
again;  France,  but  not  home,  for  he 
found  his  home  gone.  It  pleased  the 
■  captain  to  read  us  an  affectionate  let- 
ter, which  he  had  received  just  before 
leaving  England,  addressed  to,  "Mon 
Capitaine." 

•  Le  Havre,  7th  January,  1913. 
-  My  •  Captain — I  have  the  honor  of 
you  to  send  these  some  lines  for  you 
to  cause  you  to  know  that  I  am  ar- 
rived in  France  today  by  the  steam- 
ship "Alegrete"  coming  from  the 
Hollande.  Valenciennes  my  country 
of  residence  having  been  evacuated 
I  know  not  where  is  my  family  also 
I  am  very  contrary  for  I  have  no 
more  of  their  news  since  20th  Sep- 
tember last.  I  have  received  with 
pleasure  your  amiable  letter  and  T 
am  happy  of  you  at  present  my  best 
wishes  and  a  good  health  to  you  and 
to  your  family.  As  soon  as  I  shall 
find  again  my  family  I  you  will 
write  all  news.  One  has  us  well  re- 
ceived &  I  have  found'  me  of  com- 
rades English  and  American  our 
dear  allies  and  we  have  drunk  to  the 
health  of  the  victorious  allies  for 
this  time  the  Germans  are  over- 
whelmed. Vive  Ea  France.  Vive 
l'Angleterre  also  our  powerful  allies 
and  receive,  my  captain,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  sentiments  the  most 
devoted  ABEL.    SANIEZ. 

I  await  the  second  letter  for  me  to 
answer. 

"Are  you  going  to  write  another  book, 
captain."    someone   wanted  to   know. 

An  expression  of  horror  crossed-  the 
Englishman's   countenance. 

"No,"  he  declared  so  emphatically 
that  we  laughed.  I  recaNed,  then,  that 
the  captain  had  begun  his  preface  with 
these  two  sentences: 

"This  is  my  first  book.  It  is  also  my 
last." 

Evidently  he  meant  it,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  regretting  that  he  insists 
on  sticking  to  it. 

I    wanted    to   know   if  Captain    Xobbs 
thought  we  should  have  entered  the  war  | 
prior  to  1917. 

We  Entered  at  Right  Time 

"It  was  better,"  he  said  in  reply, 
"that  you  should  all  have  come  in  when 
you  did.  than  that  part  of  the  nation 
should  have  supported  the  allies  prior 
to  1917.  It  was  the  unity  of  your  coun- 
try that  made  your  work  effective.  I 
believe  the  man  on  the  street  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  man  on  the  street  in  Eng- 
land are  nearer  to  each  other  today 
than  they  ever  have  been  before. 


-Tlie  American  spirit  was  inspiring. 
I  remember  one  day  at  Osnabruck 
prison.  It  was  dinner  time  and  a  cruwu 
Of  Russian  pr  soners  came  in.  I  could 
not  Fes   them   but  1    heard  a  man  yell: 

"I'm  an  American  citizen  and  I'm 
not   going  to  budge.'  " 

If  you  have  not  gathered  so  much 
already,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  cap- 
tan  is  the  representative  for  Holbrook's 
Worcestershire  Sauce.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  you  should  understand 
this  in  order  to  appreciate,  a  rather  re- 
markable occurence.  The  captain  tells 
It  as  follows: 

"The  last  thing  my  eyes  looked  upon 
was  the  back  of  a  German  soldier  on 
the  run.  but  before  that,  one  of  the  ob- 
jects I,  remember  was  a  full  page 
advertisement  of  Holbrook's  Worcester- 
shire Sauce.  It  happened  in  a  peculiar 
way.  While  we  were  marching  to  the 
assault  someone  threw  a  copy  of  Tit- 
Bits  on  the  ground.  The  man  just  in 
front  of  me  kicked  it  open  as  he  passed 
along,  and  glancing  down  I  saw  the 
Holbrook  advertisement  staring  up  at 
me." 

"We  may  ask  you  to  file  an  affidavit 
with  that  story,  captain,"  declared  one 
of  the  party,  whereat  he  threw  back 
his  head  in  laughter  and  made  known 
his  readiness  to   do  so. 

Germans  Know  Trade  Secrets 

The  talk  turned  here  to  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  Germany  army  and  the 
almost  ludicrous  surrender  of  the  Boche 
navy,  the  pride  of  old  man  Von  Tirpitz. 
"Their  navy  came  in  with  the  hatches 
up,  and  the  army  with  tails  down,"  put 
in  the   captain,   and  continued': 

"The  German  is  an  odd  proposition. 
He  will  fight  furiously  and  bravely 
until  you  get  near  him;  then  he  will 
throw  up  his  hands  and  yell  'Kamarad.' 
"We  must  watch  Germanyl  While  we 
had  our  prisoners  huddled  in  camps, 
feeding  them  good  food  that  cost  good 
money.  Germany  was  putting  her  pris- 
oners to  work.  It  was  by  such  means 
that  she  was  able  to  build  up  her  man 
power  on  the  western  front.  We  seem 
'to  have  forgotten  that  Germany  had  in 
her  midst,  for  several  years,  men  who 
held  the  trade  secrets  of  the  British 
empire,  from  whom  she  learned.  If 
we  do  not  look  out,  we  shall  awaken 
to  find  out  that  Germany  has  won  aj 
commercial  victory." 

So  far  the  captain  had  been  mosti 
affable  and  patient  under  the  fire  ofl 
questions  we  had  directed  at  him,  so  1] 
tried  one  more,  one  that  puzzled  me  a| 
great  deal: 

"How  can  you  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dollar  bill  and  a  $10  bill?" 

"Ah,"  he  replied,  "I  always  carry  a 
number  of  five  dollar  bills  in  my 
pocket.  When  I  make  a  purchase  I 
hand  the  fellow  one  of  the  bills  and 
say,  'five  dollars.'  If  it  happens  to 
be  a  two  or  a  one  its  up  to  the  other 
chap. 

"But    you    know    that    is    a    question  ; 
that  ought  to  be  considered.     Our  Eng- 
lish     notes     differ      from      each      other 
enough   so   that   I   can   tell   them   apart.  ! 
The      ten      shilling    note,     for     instance,  I 
used   to  be    made   from   a  different  tex- 
ture   of    paper    than    is    the    one    pound 
note.        Xow    it's    merely   a   quarter    of 
an      inch    shorter,    but    .even    that    suf- 
fices to  identify  it.     But  here   in   Amer- 
ica,   how    are    the    blind,    and   you    must 
have   25,000   of    them,    to   distinguish    be- 


tweweh     notes     of     various      denomina- 
tions?" 

With  strange  dexterity  the  captain 
reached  into  his  pocket,  brought  forth 
a  wallet,  selected  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish notes,  and  without  hesitation  told 
us    the    denomination    of   each. 

"Now  is.  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  know?"  he  asked  and  we 
laushed    with    him. 

The  night  following  out  talk  with 
■Captain  Xobbs,  I  was  sitting  at  home 
alone,  thinking  of  the  indomitable  cour- 
age which  he  had  shown  in  thus  tri- 
umphing over  what  to  the  vast  majority 
jof  men  would  have  been  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle,  and  surely  the  world 
'would  have  agreed  that  absolute  blind- 
ness did  constitute  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  Idly  I  picked  up  his  book  and 
turned  to  the  chapter  which  is  headed, 
"Alive."  There  at  its  close  I  read 
these  words,  penned  something  like  V< 
months  ago,  before  the  captain  had 
mastered  any  of  the  more  serious  prob- 
lems of  putting  himself  in  shape  to  take 
up  his  work  where  he  had  dropped  it: 
"I  may  not  recover  my  sight,  but  that 
doesn't  matter  a  bit  ;  I  will  laugh  at  it, 
defy  it.  T  will  carry  on  as  usual.  I 
will  overcome  it  and  live  the  life  that 
has  been  given  back  to  me." 

Captain  Nobbs  is  today  on  his  'way 
across  the  continent  alone  ;  transacting 
his  business  with  the  same  skill  and 
ease  of  other  days.  "Uncomplainingly, 
aye,  cheerfully,  he  is  living  the  life  that 
has  been  given  back  to  him,  and  in  the 
living  is  striving  to  kindle  in  other  men 
of  like  affliction,  the  flame  of  inspiration 
which  burns   so   brilliantly   in   his   own. 


EET  HEADS 
IBS  BUREAU 


All  Activities  to  Place  Ser- 
vice Men  Are  Co- 
ordinated 


BOSTON  FIRST  CITY 
TO  TAKE  THIS  STEP 


The  Boston  Bureau  for  Returning 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  announced  yes- 
terday that  it  had  put  its  employ- 
ment service,  through  which  men  of 
the  army  and  navy  are  to  be  induct- 
ed into  business  and  industrial  life 
again,  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and 
thai  Boston  is  the  first  city  in  the 
country  to  take  the  step  of  co-ordi- 
nating all  its  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  men  who  are  returning  from  the 


world  war. 

!.    The  employment  bu.'eau  is  directed  by 

'  W.  Stanwood  Field,  a  placement  expert 
who  has  handled  departmental  work  nT 

[this  nature  for  a  group  including  some 
of  the  foremost  industries  of  New  Eng- 
land   among    them'    the    American    Felt. 

i  Company,  the  Boston  Belting  Corpora- 
tion, the  Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Com- 
pany and  the  Woohsocket  Machine  & 
Press  Company. 

Served  During  War 

He  subsequently  has  been  associated 
with  the  motor  transport  division  in 
Washington,  his  labors  there  consisting 
of  establishing  standards  for  employ- 
ment and  conducting  training  schools 
to  obtain  a.  more  uniform  product,  and 
the  character  of  his  services  in  this 
connection  is  said  to  bo  a  guarantee 
that  men  sent  to  fill  positions  from  the. 
bureau  for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
will  be  men  of  the  type  and  character 
required. 

The  centring  of  these  activities  of 
seeking  positions  for  'enlisted  men, 
which  has  involved  no  little  duplication 
of  effort  hitherto,  has  been  effected 
with  the  specific  purpose  in  view  of 
handling  the  rush  of  traffic  that  will 
como  when  the  26th  division  returns 
from  overseas.  As  it  now  Stands,  It  1r 
pointed  out,  it  is  a  business  institution 
with  a  technically  trained  head  compe- 
tent to  handle  whatever  situations  may 
arise,  and.  with  a  highly  advantageous 
location   on  Boston   Common. 

Assisting  Mr.  Field  are  men  who  are 
familiar  from  experience  with  the  defin- 
ite types  of  men  who  are  needed  in 
New  England  industries.  These  assist- 
ants are  peculiarly  fitted  to  pass  upon 
the  fithess  of  applicants  for  positions 
in  the.  woolen  and  cotton  textile  crafts; 
find  the  shoe  and  leather  trades.  Other 
competent  assistants  will  take  Sara  of 
general    employment    problems. 

Mercantile  Bodies  Help 

The  bureau  will  have  (he  active  co- 
operation of  an  array  of  mercantile  and 
industrial  bodies,  among  them  the  Em- 
ployment Managers  Association  of  New 
England,  the  Associated  Industries,  the 
Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Hoirtu 
Market  Club,  the  Arkwright  (2lub  and 
the.  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  As- 
sociation. 

One.  stroke  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Field  has  been  to  ask  the  ad- 
jutant general's  office  of  the  army  to 
see  that  the  personnel  cards— or  a,t  least 
the  information  that  they  contain  re- 
garding 1he  vocational  records  and 
equipment  of  the  men  of  the  C6th  Jum- 
slon— arrive  in  this  country  in  advance 
of  the  division,  in  order  that  the  data 
contained  ma?'  be  available  to  atd  In 
the  quick   placement  of  the   men. 

"This  is  the  essence  of  reconstruction" 
said  Mr.  Field  last  evening-,  "putting 
these  nifii  back  in  jobs,  and  that  quick- 
ly. Jf  they  hud  not  gone  out  and  fought 
to  defend  business  there  wouldn't  be 
any  business  (o  do.  If  the  service  flag 
means  anything,  it  ought  to  he  as.  slgnl- 
ficiant  when  the  men  arc  being-  demobi- 
lized as  it  was  when  they  went  away. 
Business  haw  asked  fot  i  0  operation  and 
here  we  have  it.  nation  tat>  and  city 
united  i"  "i""  great  purpose  obtaining 
job*  for  the  returning  oldier  ana 
sailor.       lOmployet  liould     appreciate 

this  fact   and  co-operat«    I  Ing  al 

opportunities  for  employment  through 
this  newly  cnnsolid  i     au." 


Bostow,     IWa,SS.,     V\g,^r^tct. 
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TEACHING  NEW  TRADES  TO| 
AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  BLINDED  IN  WAR 


(Photographs  Copyrighted'  by  Harris  &   Evyitig) 

Upper   Left— Rug   Making  Is  One  of  the   Many  Arts  Taught   ihe   Men.     Lowei 

Left— Blinded  Soldier  Reading  from  a  Braillic  Book  While  His  Sightless  Comrade 

Is  Transcribing  on  a  Typewriter  Which  Writes  Braille,  the  Letters  of  the  Blind. 

cnbing  on  a  Typewriter  Which  Writes  Braille,  the  Letters  of  the  Blind. 

Upper  Right— Basket   Making  Is  Particularly  Valuable  in  Developing  the  Sense 

of  Touch.    Lower  Right— Home  of  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett  of  Baltimore.  Leased 

to  the  Government  at  $1  a  Year,  Is  United  States  Army  General  Hospital  No.  7, 

and  Is  Used  Exclusively  for  Development  of  the  Blind.     Insert— Binding  Braille 

Books  Hi;'   Comrades   Have   Written. 


J3ostow>     Ma-SS.,   TTa.wscvi-Vv't. 


Women's  Italian  Club 

Tho  annual  ball  will  toe  given  In  Paul 
Revere  Hall  Wednesday,  In  aid  of  blind 
soldiers  In  Italy.  Among  the  mvited  guests 
will  be  Governor  and  Mrs.  Coolidge,  Mayor 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Peters  and  the  Italian 
consul,  Gustavo  Di  Rosa  and  Mrs.  Gustavo 
Di  Rosa.  The  committee  is  headed  by  Mary 
Da  Luca,  chairman,  and  the  reception  com- 
mlrtee  by  Mrs.  Frank  Leveronl.  The  floor 
director  is  Michael  Cangiano,  and  chief  of 
aids  Tancred  Ferrett'.  ,„„rr1-. 


Bostovu,  Ma.5S.,'ReooTcJL. 


In  aid  of  the  blind  soldiers  qf.  Italy, 
the  Women's  Italian  6fub  will  hold  its 
annual  ball  in  Paul  Revere  Hall  to- 
morrow. The  Italian  Consul,  Mr.  Gus- 
tavo Di  Rosa,  and  Mrs.  Di  Rosa,  Gov. 
and  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Peters  will  be  the  guests  of  honor. 

The  ball  committee  consists  of  Mary 
R.  Di  Luca,  chairman;  Mrs.  Michael 
Cangiano,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Nutite,  Mrs.  Ralph  Cangiano, 
Mrs.  Charles  MacSweeney,  Mrs.  Frank 
Leverone,  Mrs.  Vincent  Pollina,  Miss 
Addie  Vara,  Mrs.  Andrew  Di  Pietro, 
Mrs.  Thomas  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Badaracco,  Mrs.  Alphonse  Bruno  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Gatturna. 

On  the  reception  committee  are  Mrs. 
Frank  Leverone,  chairman;  Mrs.  John 
Kelly,  Mrs.  John  Scanga,  Mrs.  Frank 
Petitti,  Ralph  Cangiano,  Charles  Mac- 
Sweeney,  Joseph  Bruno  and  Cesidio 
Forte. 

The  officers  of  the  ball  are:  Michael 
Cangiano,  floor  director;  Frank  Lev- 
erone, assistant  floor  director;  Tancred 
Ferretti,  chief  of  aids;  and  as  aids, 
Thomas  Nutile,  Dr.  Vincent  Pollina, 
Alfonso  Congiano,  Dr.  Camillo  Bruni, 
John  Locatelli,  Charles  G.  Galbo,  An- 
drew Di  Pietro,  Charles  Cuneo,  Ambro 
Pioti,  William  Damianj,  Walter  Levis 
ana.  Alteert'Wr-Lewfs/  ;„„;^.; 


JBo5trov^.     M^SS.,  Globes. 
TfcbT^a>Tv|  xi.  niq. 

WOMEN'S  ITALIAN  CLTfa  & 
GIVES  A  CHARITY  BALL 

A  charity  ball  was  held  last  evening 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Ital- 
ian Club  at  Paul  Revere  Hall,  Mechan- 
ic's Building.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  In  aiding  blind  Italian  soldiers  and 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members. 
About  600  persons  attended. 

The  grand  march  was  led  by  Michael 
Cangiano  and  his  wife,  who  is  president 
of  the  club.  Mr  Cangiano  was  floor  di- 
rector, assisted  by  Frank  Leverone. 

The  aids  were  under  the  direction  of 
Tancredi  Ferretti.  assisted  by  Thomas 
Nutile,  Dr  Vincent  Pollina,  Alphonse 
Cangiano,  Albert  M.  Levis,  John  J.  Kel- 
ley,  Henry  J.  Bruno,  Dr  Camillo  Bruni, 
John  Locatelli,  Charles  G.  Galbo,  An- 
drew De  Pietro,  Samuel  Tomasello, 
Charles  Cuneo,  William  Damiano,  Wal- 
ter F.  Levis,  Frederick  Solari  and  An- 
thony Repetto. 

Mrs  Frank  Leverone  was  chairman  of 
the  reception  committee,  assisted  by  Mrs 
John  Kelley,  Mrs  John  Scanga,  Frank 
Petitti,  Angeio  Piotti,  Cesidio  Forte 
Ralph  Cangiano,  Joseph  Bruno  and 
Charles  MacSweeney.  Mary  Rose.  De 
Luca  was  chairman  of  the  ball  commit- 
tee. 


Blinded  soldiers  are  rapidly  being  turned  from  helpless  dependents  into  producing  citizens  bj 
he  schools  of  instruction  which  have  been  established  for  them.  At  the  left  a  soldier  is  operating  z 
ypewriter  which  writes  Braille,  the  letters  of  the  blind,  and  the  one  at  the  right  is  learning  to  weavf 
>eautiful  baskets  which  will  find  ready  sale.  Nearly  all  the  blinded  are  taught  basket  making,  as  i 
levelops  the  sense  of  touch  most  rapidly. 


Sk 


a^r-Ow,     MauSS.,    AdL^OC^t^- 
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No  'Patient  Resignation*  for  Blind;  "Kick- 
ing Aggressiveness"  Wanted 

By  SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON.  Blind  British  Philanthropist 


The  handicap  of  blindness  has  been  overcome. 
Men  who  lose  their  sight  in  the  war  have  become  actu- 
ally more  valuable  in  their  own  or  other  professions 
and  trades  than  they  were  when  they  could  see.  Mod- 
ern methods  of  treating  the  blind  all  tend  toward  the 
restoration  of  normality  rather  than  the  accentuation 
of  affliction. 

St.  Dunstan's,  the  British  institution,  which  I 
founded  to  aid  men  blinded  in  the  war,  is  a  place 
Jllltfph'oto  bylf  *  where  darkness  which  is  inevitable  is  never  gloom  that 
wspaDer.  nion  ^  impenetrabie-  The  gallant  fellows  there,  who  gave 
their  sight  in  the  war  that  the  world  might  see  peace,  are  showing  the 
same  courage  they  exhibited  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  old  Christian  theory  of  "patient  resignation."  "We  don't 
want  men  who  are  patiently  resigned.  We  want  kicking  aggressiveness. 
And  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  "afflictions." 

We  don't  let  our  fellows  get  the  idea  in  their  heads  that  they  are 
"afflicted."  Our  aim  is  to  make  them  normal,  and,  through  the  quick- 
ened perception  of  their  other  senses,  they  are  able  to  "see,"  even  though 
not  with  their  eyes. 

A  blind  man's  other  senses  do  not  become  naturally  sharper  because 
of  the  loss  of  sight.  Their  increased  efficiency  is  because  they  are  made 
to  do  more  work,  to  perform  functions  for  which  nature  intended  them, 
but  which  have  fallen  into  disuse  because  man  has  relied  so  much  upon 
Mt  sight.  If  anyone  could  have  told  me  six  years  .ago  when  I  could 
see  what  a  blind  man  could  do  I  should  have  dismissed  him  as  a  fool 
or  liar  or  perhaps  both.  The  great  majority  of  graduates  of  St.  Dunstan's 
earn  far  more  blind  than  they  did  when  they  could  see.  Moreover,  men 
have  gone  back  to  their  prewar  occupations  more  expert  than  ever  in 
unsuspected  lines,  such  as  engineering,  barbering  and  other  avenues  ol 
effort. 

I  predict  the  same  future  for  the  American  government  institution, 
Ey^rgreen,  at  Baltimore,  and  plead  for  help  for  the  blind  and  disabled, 
both  in  military  and  civil  life,  toward  making  them  self-supporting  and 
self-reliant. 


HvtAU,    Ma-$S.,  Beaucow. 


Ti>b-rvia,w  3/T.    \£j\c{. 


No  'Patient  Resignation"  for-BlinjcL!lKick- 
ing  Aggressiveness"  Wanted 
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By  SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON.  Blind  British  Philanthropist 


:' Photo  byj_ 
vestern  NewspoJ>er_Unlon 


The  handicap  of  blindness  has  been  overcome. 
Men  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  war  have  become  actu- 
ally more  valuable  in  their  own  or  other  professions 
and  trades  than  they  were  when  they  could  see.  Mod- 
ern methods  of  treating  the  blind  all  tend  toward  the 
restoration  of  normality  rather  than  the  accentuation 
of  affliction. 

St.  Dunstan's,  the  British  institution,  which  I 
founded  to  aid  men  blinded  in  the  war,  is  a  place 
where  darkness  which  is  inevitable  is  never  gloom  that 
is  impenetrable.  The  gallant  fellows  there,  who  gave 
their  sight  in  the  war  that  the  world  might  see  peace,  are  showing  the 
same  courage  they  exhibited  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  old  Christian  theory  of  "patient  resignation."  We  don't 
want  men  who  are  patiently  resigned.  We  want  kicking  aggressiveness. 
And  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  "afflictions." 

We  don't  let  our  fellows  get  the  idea  in  their  heads  that  they  are 
"afflicted."  Our  aim  is  to  make  them  normal,  and,  through  the  quick- 
ened perception  of  their  other  senses,  they  are  able  to  "see,"  even  though 
not  with  their  eyes. 

A  blind  man's  other  senses  do  not  become  naturally  sharper  because 
of  the  loss  of  sight.  Their  increased  efficiency  is  because  they  are  made 
to  do  more  work,  to  perform  functions  for  which  nature  intended  them, 
but  which  have  fallen  into  disuse  because  man  has  relied  so  much  upon 
his  sight.  If  anyone  could  have  told  me  six  years  ago  when  I  could 
see  what  a  blind  man  could  do  I  should  have  dismissed  him  as  a  fool 
or  liar  or  perhaps  both.  The  great  majority  of  graduates  of  St.  Dunstan's 
earn  far  more  blind  than  they  did  when  they  could  see.  Moreover,  men 
have  gone  back  to  their  prewar  occupations  more  expert  than  ever  in 
unsuspected  lines,  such  as  engineering,  barbering  and  other  avenues  of 
effort. 

I  predict  the  same  future  for  the  American  government  institution. 
Evergreen,  at  Baltimore,  and  plead  for  help  for  the  blind  and  disabled, 
both  in  military  and  civil  life,  toward  making  them  self-supporting"  and 
self-reliant. 


Bo  stovv.  ,    |V\  a.ss. ,  Post. 


The  Blind  Can  Read 


^"What  She  Is  Writing 
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Mrs 


Cara    II.    McCrea,   whose   wotM  enables   the   blind    soldiers   to   read   the j 
latest  magazines.     (  Photo  International  Film  Service.) 


She   makes  it  possible  for  the   bfiir 
soldiers   to   read   the   latest  magazines 

Mrs.  Clara  H.  McCrea  of  Washington) 
Widow  of  the  late  Captain  McCrea,  v 
8.  N.,  is  rendering  a  unique  and  pracj 
tical  service  to  her  country  by  copying 
]  Parting  matter  in  the  Braiile  system 
the  blind.  The  machine  sue  in 
f-hown  here  using,  is  fitted  with  only  k:n 


keys,  the  basis  of  the  Braille  system 
By  special  combinations  of  these  keys 
the  words  of  the  Story  are  spelled  out 
in  raised  dots,  which  the  blind  read  by 
feeling  them  with"  their  fiiigeps. 

■Next  time  you  read  a  good  story,  and 
fling  aside  the  magazine  to  chuckle  ov  ■■ 
It,  just  give  a  thought  to  those  blind 
heroes  who,  but  for  women  like  Mrs. 
Mc<'rea.  would  be  shut  off  entirely  t'rou 
communication  with  the  literary  world. 


-QoslTo  w,    M^ss-)  Tt-a-VeLe-v. 


Ma-rck     (p.     \c[\c\. 

BLIND  MA-W-iTHU 

LEADS  THE  BLXND 

An  astonishing  instance  or  what 
can  be  done  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  men  crippled  in  war  is  afforded 
by  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  Re- 
gent Park,  London.  This  institu- 
tion undertakes  to  teach  blinded 
men  how  to  be  blind.  It  has  sent 
out  600  graduates,  each  instructed 
in  a  trade,  and  many  of  them  able  to 
earn  more  than  before  they  lost 
their  sight. 

The  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  consists 
not  only  in  fitting  its  students  to 
perform  useful  and  profitable  labor. 
Its  principal  task  is  to  remove  the 
cloud  of  hopelessness  from  the 
minds  of  the  blinded.  And  the  in- 
spiring genius  in  this  work  is  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  formerly  a  rival  of 
Lord  Northcliffe  in  the  publishing- 
field,  and  now  himself  wholly  blind. 

As  head  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Sir  Ar- 
thur tells  his  fellows  they  ought  not 
to  be  "resigned"  to  their  blindness, 
but  rather  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
conquest.  "You  are  perfectly  nor- 
mal," he  tells  them.  "All  that  has 
happened  is  that  you  are  met  by  a 
new  set  of  conditions  which  you 
must  master."  And  Sir  Arthur 
practices  his  own  doctrine,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  he  dis- 
charged his  valet  immediately  upon 
becoming  blind,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  dependent  on  anyone  but  him- 
self. 

St.  Dunstan's  has  already  done 
much  for  its  students.  It  proposes 
to  stand  back  of  them  to  furnish  en- 
couragement and,  if  need  be,  em- 
ployment, as  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary after  graduation.  And  prob- 
ably Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  as  prime 
mover  in  this  successful  undertak- 
ing, is  about  the  happiest  man  in 
the  United  Kingdom  when  he  per- 
ceives with  inward  vision  what  his 
own  affliction  has  enabled  him  to  do 
for  others. 


H^yAi   Vorrt,    X.  \S . ,  T 
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BLINDED^ 
SOLDIERS 

AS  BRIEUX 

SAW  THEM 

French  Academician's 

Visit  to   School  Near   Tours, 

Where    Work    of    the 

American  Fund 

Is  Carried  On 

EUGENE  BRIEUX,  the  well-known 
playwright  and  Academician,  has 
written  a  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  to  the  Chateau  de 
la  Tour  iX  Rochecorbon,  near  Tours,  to 
|Which  the  Superior  and  Industrial  School 
of   the    Permanent     Blind     Relief     War 
Fund     was      temporarily     removed     last 
Summer    because    of    the    incessant    air 
raids  and  long-range  gun  bombardments 
M.  Brieux  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
methods  of   instruction   adopted   for 
blinded  allied  soldiers  and  of  the  fi 
atmosphere  which  pervades  the   in   l 
tions  of  this  wholly  American  fund,  with 
headquarters  at  590  Fifth  Avenue, 
York. 

These  institutions  are  condfac 
epirit  of  cordial  fraternity  arid  i 
helpfulness  which  is  as  different  from 
the  ordinary  conception  of  an  "  institu- 
tion "  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The 
men  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  in  no 
eense  objects  of  charity,  but  that  the 
American  supporters  of  the  work  and 
their  French  official  co-operators  are 
acquitting  themselves  affectionately  of  a 
idebt  of  gratitude  and  of  honor  toward 
the  men  overtaken  by  disability  in  fight- 
ing for  the  common  cause. 

"  At  the  "Tours  railroad  station," 
Writes  M.  Brieux,  "  I  boarded  a  street 
car,  which,  after  i-kirting  the  Loire,  so 
historic  and  so  French,  brought  me  to 
Kochecorbon.  At  the  car  stop,  on  tin- 
Other  side  of  the  road,  through  the  trees 
of  an  immense  park,  one  catches 
Klimpses  of  a  white  and  red  chateau. 
A  discreet  sign  at  the  entra 
bears  the  word:,  ,,(    Blind    Re- 

lief War  Fund;  School  for  Blind  Offl 
atd  Soldier 

"  The  gateway  passevr,  t  .,,,_ 

pears  in  all  its  modern  opi  0nu< 

mental  steps,   terra 
towers,   nothing  lacking.      But 


mediately  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Visitor  is  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  lawn  a  group  of  nun 
in  military  or  civilian  attire,  some  re- 
clining or  .sitting  on  the  grass,  and  one 
standing,  who  appear  to  be  conversing, 
like  philosophers  in  a  sacred  wood. 

"  The  former  are  blind  soldiers,  the 
latter  is  their  professor,  and  '  the  en- 
semble is  a  class  in  English.  That 
other  group  which  is  walking  along  the 
circular  path  is  also  a  class,  and  yon 
der  round  that  garden  table  shaded  by 
an  umbrella  are  another  master  and  his 
pupils. 

"  Against  the  wall  facing  each  other 
are  two  strange  beings  with  heads  like 
helmeted  divers.  On  approaching  we  see 
that    tli.-,  fencers.      One    is    blind. 

Olher  blind  men  await  their  turn  at 
the  foils.  It  is  incredible.  Neverthe- 
less ii   i;;  true. 

ontinue  our  tor.''  of  the  park 
!  us  cross  a  little  bridge  dyer  a  clear 
brook  which  babbles  across  the  meadow 
and  among  the  trees  and  which  is 
guarded  by  a  fence  of  wires — not  barbed 
T'i  i  visit  thus  mapped  out  is  .  not 
methodical",  but  no  matter. 

"  On   our  left  opens  a  very  large  dou- 
ble   door,    which    lets   in    a   flood    of   air 
comforting    sunshine.      Where    are 
Into    what    manufactory    have    we 
n  suddenly  transported?    A  swarm  oC 
men    and    women    are    crowded    around 
queer   machines,    which    are    being   oper 
ated     by     men     thoughtful,      calm,      en- 
grossed,   counting   with    their   lips,   mul 
tiplying  little   precise  gestures   on  small 
levers    and    handles.      It    is    the   knitting 
school,    and   these  men    are   blind.     The 
women    are    their    wives,    the    monitors 
and    the    managers   of   the   workshop. 

"Blind!  Yes,  and  not  only  blind 
Here  are  one,  two,— nine,  with  crippled 
hands.  Of  the  ten  fingers  of  this  one 
only  two  remain,  i  And  he  works  !  Here 
is  an  old  grizzled  territorial ;  he  has 
only  one  finger  and  half  of  another 
let*.  And  he  works  !  And  he  works 
gayly.  This  other  one  has  only  two 
stumps.  Both  nis  hands  were  cut  off. 
And  he  works,  and  is  the  Merry  An- 
drew of  the  workshop.  And  all  toil 
with  joy,  and  they  work,  these  blind 
and  crippled  blind,  because  they  wanted 
to,  because  they  demanded  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to   do   so. 

•  There,  let  us  be  silent  and  salute 
them,  even  though  they  cannot  see  our 
salute, 

'•  These  women  are  their  wives.  The 
good  knitter  will  need  a  companion.  We 
know  it.  Therefore,  during  the  last 
th  of  the  blind  husband's  appren- 
ticeship his  wife  comes  to  join  him  and 
becomes  in  turn  an  apprentice.  Cham- 
bers are  reserved  upstairs  for  these 
households. 

"  And  whosoever  would  know  the 
French  wife,  the  foreigner  who  doubts 
portrait  of  her  that  our  novels  and 
have  given  him,  has  only  to  visit 
these  rooms,  which  the  occupants  are 
aware  are  merely  a  temporary  lodging, 
and    which    are    kept   exquisitely    clean. 


with  a  bouquet  at  the  window  or  a  mus- 
lin scarf  draped  about  the  modest  photo- 
Bt -iphs  of  aged  parents  or  of  children 
linn,  whom  the  inmates  would  not  be 
entirely  separated. 

Bui  let  us  stay  in  the  workshop.  Let 
us  look  around  again.  A  cradle  and  a 
pretty  baby  asleep  in  it,  its  fists  closed, 
all  rosy  and  radiant  with  health. 

'•  Watch  for  an  instant.  You  will  see 
that  blind  young  fellow  working  over 
there  at  the  end  of  the  shop  gently  leave 
his  place  and  with  prudent  steps  make 
his  way  toward  the  cradle,  feel  along 
the  edges  of  it  with  cautious  fingers, 
and  find  and  caress,  without  venturing 
too  much  to  touch  it.  the  face  of  his 
child,  a  face  that  he  will  never  see,  for 
his  eyes  are  empty.  bu1  which-  an  inte- 
rior vision  represents  to  him  as  beauti- 
ful as  that  of  a  cherub. 

"  And  If  you  will  wait  a  little  longer 
you  will  see  (he  young  mother,  gazing 
with  the  sane,  love  at  the  father  and 
the  infant,  go  to  the  bain,  lift  it  from- 
the  cradle  and  take  it  aside  to  nourish  it. 
"The  explanation  is  simply'  teat  she 
had.  given  birth  to  her  baby  just  as  her 
husband  was  finishing  his  apprentice- 
ship,'that  she  could  not  bear  to  be  away 
from  him  and  contemplated  with  terror 
either  having  to  be  separated  from  him 
or  Slaving  to  wean  the  little  one,  and 
Lh.it  we  concluded  that  this  would  be 
cruel  and  had  the  baby  brought  here, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  all  miliary 
hospitals,  which  do  not  usually  accept 
conscripts   of  that  age. 

"  And  that  old,  old,  woman  you  see 
working  there,  aged  by  misery,  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow ;  she  is  the  mother  of 
our  joyous  friend  sans  hands,  and  the 
first  time  she  had  smiled  in  many  years 
was  the  other  day  when  her  son 
brought  her  between  his  two  stumps  a 
shawl  he  had  just  a  finished.  She 
smiled,  and  then  she  began  to  cry,  say- 
ing she  was  very  happy; 

"  Each  one  is  working  at  his  ma- 
chine— a  machine  which  he  will  take 
away  with  him,  which  he  loves  already, 
which  he  caresses  and  keeps  in  good 
order,  which  he  knows  and  which  will 
enable  him  to  earn  his  living. 
"  And  there  our  ideal  is  realized. 
"  The  blind  man  will  work  in  his  own 
home,  master  of  his  time  and  his  labor, 
a.s  a  free  man — with  the  co-operation  of 
his  wife.  And  around  him  children  will 
grow,  happy,  under  the  eyes  of  '.heir 
mother  and  the  endearments  of  their 
glorious  father  and  increase  the  number 
of  those  of  the  future,. of  those  who  will 
not  experience  the  horrors  through  which 
We  have  passed,  because  our  soldiers 
have  paid  with  their  eyes  the  sacrifice 
that  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  strangle 
the  beast,  to  kill  war, 

"  Let  us  continue  our  walk.  There  is 
still  a  wing  of  the  structure  we  have  not 
seen. 

'■  A  large  stable  rrom  which  the  horses 
are  absent.  In  their  stead  big  bales 
wrapped  in  sacking  from  which  escape 
whisps    of    couch'  grass,     tampico,    and 


piazzava.  Neatly  stacked  on  tables 
against  the  wall  are  strange  objects, 
pieces  of  wood  cut  into  queer  shapes, 
pierced  with  small  holes  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  above  each  kind  are  labels 
which  set  one  to  thinking:  Violins, 
crawfish,  washerwomen,  casks,  &c. 
."  By  the  door,  in  a  little  corner  which 
the  large  opening  onto  the  sunlit  garden 
renders  more  shadowy,  Is  a  .small  table 
loaded  with  tally  sheets,  papers  of  vari- 
ous kinds,   and  delivery  books. 

"  From  here  are  sent  every  day  hun- 
dreds of  kilos  of  couch  grass  and 
thousands  of  pieces  of  shaped  wood  for 
brushes,  carefully  packed,  which  go  to 
the  four  corners  of  France,  to  humble 
dwelling's,  furnishing  to  blinded  soldiers 
returned  home  after  re-education  the 
materials  they  could  not  procure  them- 
selves, at  wholesale  prices  and  with  a 
credit  that  they  could  not  oh 
where. 

"  While  I  am  on   t  h 
1   cannot  resist   the   i  of  relatii 

a  detail  which  will  o  those  wh 

not  know   our   1  feasants   ah   fdei 

of  their  pri 

•'  Our  lo  ■  om  unpaid  bills  are  less 
>;,  And  we  never   refuse 

on  credit— nor  other  de- 
.  her. 

rig   is   more   touching,    I   assure 

han    to    receive    the    money    order 

blind   man   sends.      Sometimes   I 

i.'u-n     and     turn     in     my     hands,     with 

on,      this      money      order     for     300 

for     200      francs      occasionally, 

i  om  some  out-of-the-way 

village    and    Is    the    proof    of   such    great 

energy  and  honesty.     I  gaze  at  it  with 

respect. 

"  Now,  we  will  return  to  the  Superior 
School,  of  which  we  have  seen  only  the 
(outside. 

'"We   ascend   a   large   stone   stairway, 

la  copy  of  that  of  some  historic  chateau 

of     Touraine,     and     we     reach     first     a 

where  more  open  air  classes  are 

held,    then    penetrate   into   an   in- 

where  reigns  thetac-tac  of  type- 

v .■!  iting  machines,  where  commercial  or- 

find   a   clearing  house,    and   where 

bent  over  books  keep  our  ac- 

Det  us  •  nter  this  room. 

"A   visitor  Is  disci  Iness  ani- 

flly  with  another  gentleman.     Both 

m,    but    this    no 

Wc  have 

I 

ntative 
■nets'  cow 

1 

man 

.    His 
tainly  Hi"  be.-.  In  Frarn 
its   products    the.  '   -     He 

replies  to  a  complaint  from   the 
about   a  delayed   order.     It 
of    the    railroad.     The    damage    will    be 
made  good.     It  won't  occur  again.     The 
r   gives   an   order.     The   offer  of   a 
11   discount  and   facility    of   payment 
him    to    double    it.      The    salesman 
es  a  note  of  it.  but  instead  of  writ- 
ing it  down  With  a  pencil  in  a  notebook 


he  makes  holes  rapidly  with  a  punch  in 
a  sheet  of  paper  stretched  upon  a  tablet 
of  aluminium. 

"  The  salesman  is  a  blind  soldier  who 
is  writing  in  Braille ;  the  dealer  is  a 
professor  of  commercial  law,  and  it  is 
at  a  practical  lesson  that  we  have  been 
assisting.  In  another  room  a  blind  man 
at  a  typewriter  is  taking  dbwn  words 
from  a  talking  machine  into  which  the 
employer  in  the  morning  had  dictated 
his  correspondence. 

"  And  here  is  a  whole  office,  a  large 
place  with  several  seats  and  many 
pigeonholes.  It  constitutes  a  fictitious) 
c  ommercial  establishment  where  blind 
soldiers  exchange  among  themselves, 
and  by  letter,  offers  of  service,  orders, 
bills,  delivery  notices,  complaints,  de* 
mands  for  payments  overdue,  &c.  M 

"  We  have  the  good  fortune  to  haJpe 
as  head  master  a  graduate  of  the  Pa/is 
Normaf  School  who  was  wounded  \nMhts 
war."  § 


DON'T  PITY 
UNCLE  SAM'S 
BLINDED  SOLDIE 
BETTER  LOOK 

OUT  OFT  THEY'LL 

GET  YOUR  JOB 

BY  T.   A.   JOHNSTONE, 
N.    E.    A.    Staff    Correspondent. 

BALTIMORE,  Md.— If  you  have  tears 
to  shed,  prepare  NOT  to  shed  them  on 
Uncle  Sam's  blinded  service  men.  They' 
won't  need  thehi. 

Instead,  if  you  are  holding  a  job  in 
some  line  of  work  for  which  these  blind- 
ed boys  are  preparing  to  enter,  you'd  bet- 
ter look   out. 

"Hundred  percent  efficient  workers" 
will  be  these  men  with  whom  I  talked 
today  in  a  visit  to  "Evergreen,"  general 
hospital  No.  7,  the  only  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Here  are  sent  all  service  men  who  have 
lost  their  sight — all  the  totally  blind,  or 
those  whose  eyes  are  affected  so  that  they 
cannot  make  a  living  by  their  use. 

There  is  no  room  for  pity  or  sentimen- 
tality at  "Evergreen."  Instead,  there  is 
a  happy  community  of  husy  workers  get- 
ting: ready  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
blindness. 

Refute  to  Consider  Blindness  a  Handicap. 
The   cornerstone  of   the   work  at   Ever- 


green  is  the  refusal  to  admit  that  blind- 
ness is  an  affliction.  That  is  the  spirit 
of  everv  man,  from  the  remarkable  spe- 
cialist who  heads  the  work,  down  to  the 
last  patient  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

Lieut.  Col.  James  Bordley,  director  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is 
responsible,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
anyone  else,  for  the  radiation  of  the  spirit 
of  good  cheer  and  the  positive  character 
of  the  work  at  Evergreen.  He  is  chief 
of  the  division  of  physical  reconstruction, 
in  charge  of  the  re-education  of  blinded 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  There  are 
150  men  at  Evergreen  under  his  care. 
Eventually  he  expects  about  250  patients. 

Making  normal  men  of  blinded,  wound- 
ed, sick  and  discouraged  soldiers  begins 
at  the  moment  the  man  is  admitted  to 
the  hospital.  The  first  job  is  to  find  out 
all  about  the  individual  man.  A  medical 
man.  an  eye  man,  a  psychologist  and  a 
specialist  from  the  educational  depart- 
ment cooperate  in  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, to  get  the  exact  facts  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  state.  A  great  many  are 
"shell-shock"   victims. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  men  feel 
helpless.  But-  they  are  learning  to  do 
things  for  themselves — things  they  never 
thought  they  could  do.  Result:  Confi- 
dence, optimism,  resolve  to  "make  good." 
Entertainment    Comes    First    In    Training. 

After  that  the  training  is  divided  into 
four  periods.  The  first  is  mostly  enter- 
tainment, with  very  little  work.  Read- 
ing classes,  concerts,  minstrel  shows, 
games  in  the  gym,  swimming,  bowling, 
physical  exercise  take  up  most  of  the 
day. 

To  see  these  men  sporting  in  the  big 
tank,  diving  with  utmost  confidence, 
bowling  with  the  accuracy  of  experts,  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  they  are  blind. 
The  first  effort  is  the  hard  one  for  all  of 
them.  When  a  blind  man,  trembling 
with  fear,  has  nevertheless  made  his  first 
dive  into  the  tank,  his  fear  is  gone,  his 
confidence  has  come.  When,  by  means 
of  a  guide  rail  for  his  left  hand,  he  learns 
to  speed  the  ball  down  the  alley  and  to 
hit  the  pins  squarely  in  the  centre  he  has 
marked  up  a  peg  In  his  self-confidence 
that  means  much  in  future  training. 

Preliminary  work  with  braille  typewrit- 
ing and  basketry  accompany  the  enter- 
tainment features. 

"The«e   men   do  not  live   In   a  world 
of   the    blind,"   said     the     officer  who 
accompanied         me,      In      explanation. 
"This   Is  no  'blind   community.'    They 

live    In      the     same     world   as   we   do, 

constantly    mixing    and    working    and 

playing   with  sighted   people." 

Dancing  is  a  'big  part  of  entertaining 
the  men.  Dancing  teaches  the  men 
agility  .of  movement  and  sureness  of  mo- 
at helps  them  with  walking.  And 
dancing  with  girls  gives  the  confidence 
that  comes  from  doing  a  normal,  pleasant 
in  a   normal  way. 

I:    gets    t lie    man    ready   to   go    on    with 

training  that    will   enable  him   to  compete 

with   the  normal   men  for  the  rest  of  his 

nd  beat  them  at  their  own  game  of 

making  a   living. 

Restoring     the      Lo»t      Efficiency. 

That  is  the  whole  spirit  at  Evergreen. 
it  is  figured  that  a  blind  man  has  lost 
30  pereent  of  his  efficiency.  The  work 
here  is  t  r.  real  m  that  30  percent  by 
training  and  extra  efficiency  of  body  and 
mind.  i 

in  the  second  period  the  men  are  given 
advan'-ed    training    In   various   vocational 


branches,  from  which  they  may  later 
choose  an  occupation.  The  third  period 
is  one  of  specialization.  They  pick  their 
future  occupation  and  learn  all  there  is 
to  learn  about  it — more  in  some  cases 
than  sighted  men  working  on  the  outside. 
A  bookbinder  who  learns  his  trade  here 
is  as  good  a  bookbinder  as  there  is  in  the 
United  States. 

(  In  the  fourth  period  the  specialization 
is  carried  further,  and  the  man's  mother* 
wife,  sister  or  sweetheart  is  brought  to 
Evergreen  to  be  taught  how  to  cooperate 
With  the  blind  man,  how  to  be  helpful 
and  sympathetic  without  spoiling  his  self- 
confidence.  A  number  of  weddings  have  , 
already  taken  place  at  Evergreen.  Some 
of  the  first  men  to  be  received  are  ap- 
proaching the  period  of  graduation.  All 
of  them  are  well  on  the  road  to  happy, 
normal,   useful  lives. 


{ftp  Stan  Hark 
®imfs  Hook  Xrvtftt 

fTOtJBBBD  KVXRT  flUMWAT  BS 
IMS  NSW  TOSK  • 
COMTAVS 
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NEW  YORK.   MARCH  16.   1919. 


Captain  James  Norman  Hall's  "  Higfh 
Adventure  "  is  being  put  into  embossed 
type  and  will  be  brought  out  f.n  that  form 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 


Mrs. 
Jlirs    I  from 

lock. 

Mrs.    ;  .s  that  mftny   will 

I 

■ 
at  0:30 


Ha,rt^orcL,    Conw,;  Post- 
M,<K,-rc\^    \<o.    1^  If. 


BLINDED  SOLDIERS  LEARN  USEFUL  WORK 


Blinded  soldiers  are  rapidly  toeing  turned  from  helpless  dependents  into  .producing  citizens  by  the 
schools  of  instruction  which  have  toeen  established  for  them.  At  the  left  a  soldier  is  operating  a  typewrit- 
er which  writes  Braille,  the  letters  of  the  blind,  and  the  one  'at  the  right  is  learning  t0  weave  beautiful  bas- 
kets which  will  find  ready  sale.  Nearly  all  the  blinded  are  taught  basket  making,  as  it  develops  the  sense 
>f  touch  most  rapidly. 


Ma.Ttyo-r<A/j    Coww.,    Ti^^-S- 


IN  BLINDNESS  SON.. 
MADE  MOTHER  SMILE 

Her  Face  Alight  for  First 
!  Time  in  Years  at  His 
Gift. 


SOLDIERS  IN  DARK 
BUT  IN  HAPPINESS 


Eugene  Brieux  at  the 
School  for  Those  Who 
Gave  Their  Eyes. 


Eugene  Brieux,  the  well-known  play- 
wright and  Academician,  has  written  a 
characteristic  description  of  a  visit  of 
inspection  made  by  him  to  the  Chateau 
de  la  Tour,  at  Rochecorbon.  near  Tours, 
to  which  the  Superior  and  Industrial 
School  of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  fund  was  temporarily  removed  last 
summer  because  of  the  incessant  air 
raids  and  long-range  gun  bombard- 
ments. It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  for  the 
blinded  allied  soldiers  and  of  the  family 
atmosphere  which  pervades  the  institu- 
tions of  this  wholly  American  fund, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  590  Fifth 
avenue,   New    York. 

These  institutions  are  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  cordial  fraternity  and  mutual 
helpfulness  which  is  as  different  from 
the  ordinary  conception  of  an  "institu- 
tion" as  could  well  be  imagined.  The 
men  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  in 
no  sense  objects  of  charity,  but  that 
the  American  supporters  of  the  work 
and  their  French  official  co-operators 
are  acquitting  themselves  affectionately 
of  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  of  honor  in 
an  effort  to  overcome  as  far  as  is  hu- 
manly possible  the  disability  that  has 
overtaken  the  men  in  fighting  for  the 
common  cause. 
M.   Brieux  writes: 

At  the  Tours  railroad  station  I  board- 
ed a  street  car  which  after  skirting 
the  Loire,  so  historic  and  so  French, 
brought  me  to  Rochecorbon. 

At  the  very  car  stop,  one  glimpses  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  through  the 
trees  of  an  immense  park  a  white  and 
red  chateau.  A  discreet  sign  attached 
to  the  entrance  gate  bears  the  words: 
manent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund: 
School  for  Blind  Officers  and  Soldiers." 
The  gateway  passed,  the  chateu  ap- 
pears in  all  its  modern  opulence — mon- 
umental steps,  terrace,  imposing  facade, 


<  towers,  nothing  is  lacking.  But  what  im- 
:  mediately  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  is  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the 
center  of  a  vast  lawn  a  group  of  men 
in  military  or  civilian  attire,  some  re- 
clining or  sitting  on  the  grass,  and  one 
standing,  who  appear  to  be  conversing, 
like  philosophers  in  a  sacred   wood. 

The  former  are  blind  soldiers,  the 
latter  is  their  professor,  and  the  en- 
semble is  a  class  in  English.  That  other 
group  which  is  walking  along  the  circu- 
lar path  is  also  a  class,  and  yonder 
around  that  garden  table  shaded  by  .an 
umbrella  are  another  master  and  his 
pupils. 

Against  the  wall  facing  each  other  are 
two  strange,  beings  with  heads  like 
helmeted  divers.  On  approaching  we  see 
that  they  are  fencers.  One  is  blind. 
Other  blind  men  await  their  turn  at 
the  foils.  It  is  incredible.  Nevertheless  it 
is   true. 

Before  going  upstairs  let  us  continue 
'our  tour  of  the  park.  Let  us  cross  a 
little  bridge  over  a  clear  brook  which 
babbles  across  the  meadow  and  among 
the  trees  and  which  is  guarded  by  a 
fence  of  wires — not  barbed.  The  visit 
thus  mapped  out  is  not  methodical,  but 
po  matter. 

On  our  left  opens  a  very  large  double 
door  which  lets  in  a  flood  of  air  and 
pomforting  sunshine.  Where  are  we? 
Into  what  manufactory  have  we  been 
suddenly  transported?  A  swarm  of  men 
and  women  are  crowded  around  queer 
machines  which  are  being  operated  by 
men  thoughtful,  calm,  engrossed,  count- 
ing with  their  lips,  multiplying  little 
precise  gestures  on  small  levers  anrl 
handles.  It  is  the  'Knitting  school  and 
these  men  are  blind.  The  women  are 
'.heir  wives,  the  monitors  and  the  man- 
ageress of  the  workshop. 

Blind  !  Yes,  and  not  only  blind.  Here 
are  one,  two — -Nine  with  crippled  hands. 
Of  the  ten  fingers  of  this  one  only  two 
remain.  And  he  works  !  Here  is  an 
old  grissled  territorial,  he  has  only  one 
finger  and  half  of  another  left.  And 
he  works  !  And  he  works  gaily.  This 
other  one  has  only  two  stumps.  Both 
his  hands  were  cut  off.  And  he  works, 
and  is  Merry  Andrew  of  the  workshop. 
And  all.  toil  with  joy.  and  they  work, 
these  blind  and  crippled  blind  because 
they  wanted  to,  because  they  demanded 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

There,  let  us  be  silent  and  salute 
them,  even  though  they  cannot  see  our 
salute. 

These  women  are  their  wives.  The 
good  knitter  will  need  a  companion.  We 
know  it.  Therefore,  during  the  last 
month  of  the  blind  husband's  appren- 
ticeship his  wife  comes  to  join  him  and 
becomes  in  turn  an  apprentice 
Chambers  are  reserved  upstairs  for 
these  households. 

And  whosoever  would  know  the 
French  wife,  the  foreigner  who  doubts 
the  portrait  of  her  that  our  novels  and 
plays  have  given  him.  has  only  to  vigil 
these  rooms,  which  the  occupants  are 
aware  are  merely  a  temporary  lodging, 
and  which  are  kppt  exquisitely  clean, 
with  a  boquet  at  the  window  or  a  mus- 
lin scarf  draped  about  the  modest  photo- 
!  graphs  of  aged  parents  or  of  children 
;  from  whom  the  inmates  would  not  bo 
entirely    separated. 

But    let    us    stay    In    the    work    shop. 
j  Let    us    look    around    again,    closed,    all 
ind  radiant  with  health. 

Watch  for  an  instant.  You  will  see 
that    blind    young    fellow    working    over 


Directs  Canada's  Work  for  Blinded  Men 
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Captain  Edwin  A.  Baker 


Canadian  Officer,  Blinded  in  Battle,  Winner  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  Will 

Speak  at  the  Red  Cros*  Mass.  Me&ting  in  Symphony  Hall,  March  27,  When 

Pleas  Will  Be  Made  for  a  Square  Deal  for  the  Disabled  Soldier 


CAPTAIN  EDWIN  A.  BAKER.  Cana- 
dian soldier,  blinded  in  foatJtle  and 
winner  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  will 
speak  at  the  Red  Cross  mass  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, March  27,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  Captain  Baker  is  now  in 
charge  of  Canada's  work  for  Minded  sol- 
diers, and  Is  giving  the  benefits  of  his  ex- 
i  perience  as  a  student  at  St.  Duns>tan's  Hos- 
|  tel  for  the  Blind,  in  England,  to  those  of 
his  countrymen  who  have  lost  their  sight. 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  director  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Hostel,  said  during  his  visit  to  Amer- 
ica thait  Captain  Baker  adapted  himself  to 
his  existence  at  the  hostel  more  readily 
than  any  other  pupil  who  had  taken  train- 
ing there. 

The  young  Canadian  officer  is  attending 
the  International  Conference  on  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Disabled  now  in  progress  in 
New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men  and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  will  come  to  Boston  with  other 
official  representatives  of  the  governments 
of  the  United  States,  England,  Canada, 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy  who  are  partic- 
ipating in  the  conference  at  New  York. 

Among  others  who  will  speak  at  the 
meeting  are  Miss  Grace  Harper,  director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  reconstruction 
work  for  disabled  French  soldiers;  Dr. 
Maurice  Bourrillon,  president  of  the  Per- 
manent Interallied  Committee  and  director 
of  the  National  Institue  for  War  Cripples 
at  St.  Maurice,  Paris;  Louis  Alleman,  edu- 
cational director  of  the  Belgian  Military 
Institute  for  War  Cripples  at  Port  Villez; 
Professor  Vittorio  Putti,  director  of  the 
Rizzoll  Institute  at  Bologna,  Italy;  Major 
Robert  Mitchell,  director  of  training,  min- 
istry of  pensions,  London.  Motion  pic- 
tures will  be  shown  of  maimed  French  sol- 
diers restored  to  useful  farm  work,  of  Ital- 
ian war  cripples  training-  for  lives  of  self- 
support  in  trade  schools,  and  disabled  Cana- 
dain  soldiers  overcoming  their  physical 
handicaps  in  the  Canadian  reeducation 
schools. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtries,  director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men,  will  introduce  the  speakers  and 
present  several  [phases  of  the  disabled  sol- 
dier proib'.em.  The  general  sulbject  of  the 
addrcssos  will  be  "A  Square  Deal  for  the 
Disabled  Soldier."  There  will  be  music  by 
a  naval  band.  Admission  Will  be  by  ticket, 
but  there  Is  no  charge  if  or  tickets,  which 
may  he  secured  at  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter  headquarters,  142  Berkeley  street, 
and  at  chapter  branches. 


Boston,    Mauss. ,  Po&£. 
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JlUn  U     £ol<11<-r     Painter     Honored. 

Lieut,  ^fe&n  Julien  Lemordant,  th* 
Frr-nch  j*mter  and  soldier,  blinded  In 
battle,  fcd  winner  of  the  Croix  fle. 
Guerre  aTO"W*»  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  was  th«  guest  last  night  at  a 
dinner  of  100  American  paintera, 
sculptors  and  poets,  in  the  Vanderbllt 
Hotel. 


FRENCH  ARTIST 
BLIND  IN  WAR 

Julian     Lemordant 

Shows  Example  of 

Heroism 


In  the  great  struggle  which  has  just 
ended,  no  class  of  men  held  a  mort- 
gage on  heroism. 

The  fact  that  a  man  possessed  great 
bulging  muscles  meant  nothing.  It 
was  a  war  in  which  spirit  was  every- 
thing; spirit  combined  with  brains.  So 
it  was  that  men  came  from  the  gentler 
walks  of  life  and  did  miracles  of 
courage,  presenting  a  will  to  endure, 
a  fortitude  to  suffer,  a  courage,  to 
dare  that  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Of  such  heroic  mould  la  Julian  Le- 
mordant, the  French  painter,  whose  ca- 
reer as  an  artist  has  been  ended  by  a 
Boche  bullet,  which  left  him  blind.  This 
man,  who  has  received  the  Howland 
Memorial  prize  from  Yale,  which  is  be- 
stowed once  In  two  years  upon  the  In- 
dividual who  has  most  distinguished 
himself  In  the  arts  during  that  period, 
entered  the  war  Aug.  4,  1914,  practical- 
ly at  its  very  beginning.  He  was 
wounded  time  and  time  again,  not  by 
scratches,  but  real  scar-leaving  wounds,] 
and  rose  from  a  private  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

He  was  made  a  sergeant  in  the  early 
days  of  that  vicious  German  rush  on 
Paris  which  stopped  abruptly  at  the 
Marne.  In  fact,  it  was  his  success  in 
halting  French  troops  who  were  flee- 
ing from  battle,  and  instituting  an  of- 
fensive of  his  own  which  secured  for 
him  his  promotion  to  a  commissioned 
efflcer. 

Story  of  the  Marne 

Charles  le  Gofflc,  a  French  author. 
has  written  the  story  of  Lemordanfs 
career  as  it  was  told  to  him  by  the 
painter,  himself.  He  writes.  In  part, 
as  follows,  concerning  the  retreat  to 
the  Marne; 

"The  roads  were  full  of  runaways.  If 
It  were  not  a  rout,  at  any  rate  there 
was  something  sinister  In  this  ebblnjr 
of  our  troops  in  the  10th  Corps,  cut  to 
pieces,  all  their  units  In  confusion,  run- 
ning toward  the  little  town  which  two 
days  earlier  had  seen  them  in  such  good 


order,  with  their  buglers  ahead,  de- 
scending the  gentle  slopes  toward  its 
stream.  Some  men  had  thrown  away 
their  weapons;  some  companies  had  no 
officers  left.  It  is  at  such  moments  that 
the  initiative  in  the  lowest  gn.des  can 
have  the  greatest  effect. 

"Feeling  the  critical  situation,  seeing 
the  enemy  advancing  on  all  sides,  Le- 
mordant,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
serge;  it-major  a  few  days  before, 
olace  himself  with  the  remnants  of  his 
section  across  the  road  and  held  up  all 
the  fugitives  as  they  came. 

"The  c  h  by  the  roadside  provides 
a  good  s-  elter  for  reaching  a  lane,' 
which  with  a  few  blows  of  the  pickaxe s 
turns  into  an  excellent  fighting  trench, 
and  tha|?e,  he  holds  on  all  the  afternoon 
directing  •on  the  enemy  a  fire  severe 
anough  to  give  him  trouble.  A  shell 
falls  near  him,  kills  two  of  his  men 
and  wounds  him  in  the  right  shoulder. 
Just  time  to  have  the  wound  bandaged, 
and  he  takes  command  again  of  his 
little  force,  taking  it  back  In  'echelon' 
when  the  order  arrives  to  retreat 
oward  Fosse. 

Makes  Counter  Attack 

"The  Germans,  who  were  pressing  us 
uard,  entered  on  our  heels  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and,  at  once  began  the 
pursuit  toward  Florennes.  Still  acting 
on  his  own  initiative,  Lemordant  with 
his  unit  risked  a  counter  attack  at  9 
o'clock,  which  held  back  the  enemy's 
advance.  He  knew  the  terrain;  his  art- 
ist's eye  had  grasped  the  smallest 
details  and  he  used  them  one  after  an- 
other in  the  course  of  his  bold  ma- 
neuvre.  Under  cover  of  this  little  rear 
guard  of  heroes  the  retreat  of  the  bat- 
talion would  be  continued  without  heavy 
losses.  The  next  day,  at  Florennes, 
Colonel  Passaga  appointed  Lemordant 
second  lieutenant." 

The  artist-lieutenant  was  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Marne.  He  suffered  his  sec- 
ond wound  when  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
ed  his  side.  A  few  minutes  later 
it  a  furrow  in  his  cheek,  fie 
kept  on  his  feet,  but  in  a  little  while  a 
77  burst  near  him,  tearing  Into  his  righti 
side,  and  blowing  him  into  the  air. 
When  he  came  down  he  dislocated  his  I 
j. el  vis  and  some  of  his  muscles  were' 
wrenched  away.  He  was  carried  to"  aj 
field  hospital,  but  refused  to  go  to  the 
base  hospital. 

In  January  of  1915  he  was  in  action  at 
Craonne.  He  took  part  In  a  night  at 
tack,  but  the  Germans  became  aware 
of  the  French  purpose,  and  mowed 
them  down  with  concentrated  artillery 
and  machine  gun  fire.  One  company 
was  cut  off  for  three  days,  but  Lemor- 
dant escaped  with  a  piece  of  shell  in 
his  back  near  the  spine. 

Fought  On,  Though  Wounded 

Nine  months  later,  in  October  of  1915 
in  the  Artois  sector,  the  brave  French- 
man  received  the  wounds  which  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  It 
was  an  attack  through  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements. In  spite  of  a  bullet 
through  one  hand,  the  artist  reached 
the  first  trench.  Here  M.  le  Gome  again 
takes  up  the  narrative: 

"A  second  bullet  grazed  his  right 
temple;  a  third  a  little  while  later 
wounded  him  on  the  top  of  the  skull. 
It  was  now  broad  ■  day,  but  it  was 
northern  weather,  gray,  cheerless,  dark, 
uncertain. 


"There  is  a  confused  movement  on  th 
plain;  on  his  right  hand  frantic  silhou 
ettes  stand  bolt  upright,  whirl  abou; 
collapse;  a  section  of  his  company  i 
caught  on  the  flank  by  machine  gun: 
set  up  in  a  sort  of  blockhouse  behind  . 
mound  in  front  of  a  pile  of  ruined  but? 
Without  hesitating,  Lemordant  rallif- 
his  men  together  and  throws  himself  o»lj 
the  blockhouse.  The  battery  of  machine 
guns  is  put  out  of  action.  But  L,emo<- 
dant,  climbing  the  slope,  receives  a  bu] 
let  point-blank  through  his  right  kneo 

'It  is  his  fourth  wound  of  the  day  ar.f 
his  men  wish  to  carry  him  off.  >Je  r*> 
fuses  and  merely  has  his  leg  set  in 
splints.  He  sends  a  runner  to  Com- 
mandant Bernard  to  call  for  supports 
TJie  man  is  killed  on  the  way.  Another 
meets  the  same  fate  and  in  the  interim 
the  German  counter  attack  breaks  loosi 

Seizes  Hun  by  Throat 

"Chance  brings  him  face  to  face  with 
the  'Oberleutnant'  who  is  In  command  or 
tho  counter  attack.  He  seizes  nim  by 
the  throat,  but  just  then  a  fifth  bullet 
strikes  him  over  the  right  eye,  breaking 
the  frontal  bone.  It  seems  to  him  that 
his  head  has  burst  and  that  his  eyes 
have  spurted  into  space.  He  falls  heav- 
ily- 

"He  lay  there  within  the  enemy's  lines 
for  four  days.  When  he  came  to  himself 
he  was  enveloped  by  total  darkness.  He 
heard  the  groans  and  the  death  rattle  of 
the  dying  and  the  voices  of  the  wounded. 
He  dragged  himself  in  their  direction 
and  asked  them  questions— why  a.'d  the 
night  last  so  long?  They  answered  that 
It  was  broad  daylight  and  he  under- 
stood." 

The  Germans  carried  him  off  the  Held 
finally  and   doctored  him.   It   seemed  £>t 
first  as  If  there  was  help  for  him,  but  he 
Went   totally  blind   suddenly,    while    de-' 
liverlng  a  lecture   on  painting  to  some 
fellow    prisoners.      He    refused    to    gn 
'"'"■- ~-"-"'°  and  twice  attempted  to  esa- 
was  finally  exchanged. 
"■    ordant    will   give   a   series   of   lec- 
:irt  in  this  country.    He  retains 
in     interest   in   all  matters  per- 
art  and  will  use  his  pen  also 
i.    his   efforts  to  contribute   to   the  ad- 
-     ....     of   that   branch   of  achieve- 
ment   to    which  his  brush   has  added  so 
:fiec.tually. 


JYciaT  Mo-rK.  M.M.,  Xwts. 
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VEIL    LIFTED    FROM 

THE    RECORD    OF 

I'WAR'S'JLG.ONY' 

Untold  Sufferings  of  British  Soldiers, 
Shot  to  Pieces,  Buried  Alive,  Seared  Inside 

and  Out  by  Poison  Gas,  Driven  Insane 
by  Shell  Shock,  Burned  by  Liquid  Flames, 
and  Drowned  in  the  Bogs  of  Flanders 

By  PHILIP   GIBBS 


ir. 

IT    has   not  been  hidden   from   the 
■world   that   modern   warfare   has 
surpassed  in  horror  anything  that 
has   been    recorded   in   the    black 
history    of    human    strife.  The    vast 
casualty    lists    published    month    after 
month  and  year  after  year  darkened 
human  imagination  by  their  statistics 
acriflce;  and  every  name  in  those 
tlojely  printed   columns  meant  a  cry 
of  agony  In  some  little  home  where  a 
r,    mother,    or  wife  had   tried  to 
stifle  the  tr»-  of  the  heart  by  faith  in 
the  luck  of  their  man  at  the  front. 

"f  maimed  and  broken  men, 
of  blind  and  crippled  and  sick,  which 
flWOT^Iack  into  Kngland  and  France 
after  the  first  battles,  of  1911,  and  for 
four  and  a  half  years  afterward,  was 
overwhelming  in  its  flood  of  tragedy, 
in  great  cities  and  in  tiny  hamlets,  and 
it  was  only  the  courage  of  race  and 
which  refused  to  yield  to  despair 
because  of  this  continual  slaughter 
and  torture  of  youth. 

So  the  soul  of  the  world  cries  out 
"  Never  Again,''  and  in  this  period  of 


i  reshaping  the  structure  of  civilization 
says:  "  For  God's  sake  let  us  devise 
some  new  philosophy  which  will  cut 
out.  this  horror.  Let  us  get  at  the 
root  causes  of  war,  so  that  we  may 
kill  them,  and  let  us  establish  safe- 
guards against  any  nation  likely  to 
let.  loose  the  old  devils  of  international 
hatred  in  bloody  conflict.'!  That  Is 
the  present  mood  of  civilized  mankind, 
and  I  think  it  is  out  of  that  general 
emotion  of  revolt  against,  the  sacrifice 
and  agonies  of  its  manhood  that  a  new 
philosophy  of  life,  based  upon  new  in- 
ternational relations,  may  be  evolved. 

Will    the    Horrors   Be   Forgotten f 
The  danger  is  that  in  a  generation, 
or  l&ss,  the  memory  of  what  this  war 
meant   in   human   suffering  may    fade 
out,  leaving  only  the  remembrance  of 
heroism,    touched    by    romance.      Tnp 
danger  is,  even  now,  that  when  peo 
pie  talk  about  "the  horrors  of  war,' 
it  is  but  an  abstract  idea  to  them  an 
that  they  do  not  really  understand  th 
depths  of  abomination  through  whlc 
our  men  passed  so  bravely,  so  patient 
)y.  so  silently. 


For  the  fighting  men  did  not  t 
tv hat  was  happening  to  them.  In  the 
1  riteitf  home  they  wrote  of  the  bright* 
tide  of  things  for  the  sake  of  tho* 
who  were  anxious  and  afraid;  an< 
when  they  came  home  on  leave,  i 
answer  to  questions  about  their  su 
ferings  they  said:  "  I  want  to  forg 
all  that.  *  *  *  Let's  go  and  see 
show  which  will  make  us  laug 
Thank  God  for  laughter." 

As  a  war  correspondent  in  the.  fie 
1,    too,    had   to   tone   down   the  bla< 
side  of   war.      Apart   altogether  fro 
censorship  it  was  my  duty  to  keep  tj 
the  heart  of  the  people  and  not  to  ad 
10  their  torture  of  anxiety  for  thot4 
they  loved  by  harrowing  description 
of    carnage   and    misery.      And    ther 
were  things    the     enemy    wanted,  tj 
know  which   I   was   not   going,  to  tel 
him— the  exact    effect    of    his  poisoi 
gas.     The  sum  total  of  his  slaughtei 
in   particular  places.      The  success  of, 
Ins  flame  machines  and  other  devilish 
devices.      So,    in    spite   of    the    tragid 
Spirit  which  often  brooded  in  my  dis-i 
patches   from   the  front,    and  my   de- 
scriptions of  battlefield  scenes  which  j 
were    grim    enough,    God    knows,    inj 
their  realism,   I  did  not  give  the  full' 
picture  of  our  men's  agony. 

The  need  of  secrecy  is  now  passed. 
It  is  due  to  our  men  that  the  world 
should  now  know  liow  much  they 
suffered  with  such  stoical  courage. 
The  misery  and  the  beastliness  and 
the  terror  of  it  all  should  be  stripped 
of  all  their  romantic  "  camouflage  " 
bo  that  the  truth  should  be  etched 
deeply  in  the  pages  of  history. 

After  the  Retreat  from  Mons, 
The  worst  suffering  of  the  British 
Army  began  after  the  retreat  from 
Moris  of  the  "old  contemptibles  "— 
the  gallant  little  regular  army— in 
1014,  and  when  there  began  that  long 
period  of  stationary  warfare  in  in- 
trenched positions  which-  neither  side 
could  break  through. 

The  Germans  by  good  generalship 
and  superior  numbers  had  established 
themselves  on  high  ground  almost 
every  where  on  the  whole  line  of  their 
front.  Through  Belgium  and  France 
the  British  troops  were  in  a  hideous 
position  in  the  Ypres  salient,  lying  in 
-ucerlike  hollow  rimmed  around  by 
the  Germans  on  the  ridges  of  Pilkem. 
YVesthoeky.  Wytschaete,  and  Messines. 
When  later  in  the  Spring  of  1915  they 
took  over  a  longer  line  to  liberate  the 
10th  French  army  for  the  defence  of 
Verdun  they  were  again  in  low-lying 
ground  around  Lens  and  Arras,  with 
Hie  eaemjF  above  them  on  the  Vimy 
nidge,  Monchy  Hill,  and  the  banks  of 
the   Scarpe.      This   was   the   cause   of 


much  misery  and  enormous  slaughter. 
The  Germans  had  complete  observa- 
tion of  the  British  trenches  and  of  the 
roads  and  tracks  which  led  to  them. 
They  stared  straight  down  into  vil-' 
luges  held  by  British  garrisons  and 
Into  other  villages  six  miles  or  more 
behind  the  lines — Souchez,  Ablain,  St. 
N'azaire,  Vlamertinghe,  and  many 
nore — through  which  our  troops  had 
o  march  on  their  way  to  the  front  or 
\  here  they  were  billeted. 

With  immense  superiority  in  gun 
■ower,  until  the  end  of  1915,,  they 
urned  their  artillery  on  to  these 
laces  with  ruthlessness  and  method 
y  day  and  night.  ,  They  pounded 
Mm  into  fragments  and  thea  into 
dust  se  that  of  Souchez  town  and 
sugar  factory  there  is  not  even  a  rub- 
bish heap,  and  Ablain,  St.  Nazaire,. 
could  not  be  found  except  for  the 
skeleton  ribs  of  its  church. 

"Beneath  those  ruins  and  in  that  dust 
lie  the  bones  of  British  soldiers. 
Many  of  them  were  buried  alive.  That 
happened  scores  .of  times  in  Ypres 
where  platoons  of  men  billeted  in 
vaults  below  the  cloth  hall,  the  cathe- 
dral and  houses  were  entombed  by 
tons  of  masonry  hurled  down  by  high 
explosives.  I  remember  in  the  Spring 
of  1915  that  forty  men  were  buried 
like  this  below  a  house  in  Y"pres| 
■which  was  piled  above  them  by  Ger 
man  shellfire.  Their  groans  were 
heard  by  their  comrades  who  made 
frantic  efforts  to  rescue  them,  but 
during  this  work  of  rescue  the  enemy's 
fire  was  intensified  and  around  the 
living  tomb  of  the  forty  men  lay  many 
dead  and  dying.  That  happened  not 
once  but  hundreds  of  times,  not  only 
in  Ypres,  but  in  Albert  and  Arras  and 
many  other  towns  under  German  gun- 
fire into  which  we  went  with  the  nag- 
ging little  devil  of  thought  that  at  any 
moment  death  or  horrible  agonies  pre- 
ceding death  might  happen  to  us. 
Our  Men  Whistled  at  Death. 

Y'et  our  men  went  into  these  places 
and  lived  in  them,  laughing  and  whis- 
tling, taking  the  risk,  day  after  day, 
and  hiding  that  cold  touch  of  fear 
which  was  somewhere  in  the  heart  of 
the  bravest  of  them.  Our  troops  and 
our  transport  went  up  the  tracks 
which  the  Germans  had  registered 
with  their  guns.  It  was  just  luck, 
always,  whether  they  passed  between 
the  bursts  of  shellfire  at  "  Suicide 
Corner,"  and  "  Shrapnel  Corner, 
and  "  Helifire  Cross  Roads,"  and  out 
of  Ypres  along  the  Menin  Road. 

Often  luck  was  against  them  and  I 
saw  the  unlucky  ones  blown  to  bitsv 
headless,    or   with   smashed   faces,    or1 
mere  fragments  of  human  flesh  lyia 
T~tJ     and     mangled     horses 


past  Arras  station,  or  a  transport  col- 
umn had  come  through  Albert  with  its 
Falling  Virgin.  Yet  no  man  ever 
shirked  going  up  those  roads  of  ill- 
fame,  and  if  one  transport  column 
were  destroyed  another  followed  past 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
past  the  dead  horses  and  the  broken 
wagons  so  that  the  men  In  the  line 
Should  not  lack  for  food  or  ammuni- 
tion. And  this  happened  not  for  one 
week  or  one  month  or  one  year,  but 
lor  four  years  until  the  cemeteries  be- 
hind our  lines  gTew  like  forests  of 
white  crosses. 

Behind  the  front  lines  where  the 
communication  trenches  began  no 
body  of  men  moved  in  daylight  with- 
out being  "strafed  "  by  the  enemy's 
guns  directed  by  watchful  observers 
on  the  ridges  with  telephones  con- 
nected with  the  batteries,  so  that  all 
movement  was  by  night.  Further  for- 
ward in  the  trenches  battalions  lived 
horribly  in  foul  and  perilous  condi- 
tions. 

The  Germans  on  the  high  ground 
made  their  drainage  flow  into  the 
British  trenches  and  the  heavy  rains 
of  Flanders  flowed  down  naturally 
into  the  flats  so  that  many  of  our 
trenches  were  waterlogged.  Even  in 
August  I  have  waded  waist-deep  in 
water  through  trenches  where  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were  holding  the  front 
line. 

"  That  Grand  Fleet  of  ours  don't 
seem  to  be  v.#ry  active,"  said  one  of 
them,  getting  a  joke  out  of  his  mis- 
cry.  "  It's  a  pity  it  don't  steam  down 
these  blinking  trenches  and  do  a  bit 
of  fighting." 

That  was  in  Summer.  In  Winter 
when  the  water  was  ice  cold  it  may 
be  imagined  what  our  men  endured. 
They  were  always  wet.  They  slept  in 
wet  clothes,  sat  in  wet  dugouts,  stood 
in  wet  boots  and  the  cold  slime  of 
mud  in  Flanders  encased  them  and 
put  its  clammy  touch  about  their  very 
souls.  In  the  first  two  Winters  of 
"--  n.)r  they  were  stricken  with  a 
disease  called  "  Trench  Foot."  Its 
symptoms  were  exactly  like  those  of 
frost-bite,  a  sense  of  burning  until 
-ill  sense  was  deadened  and  the  feet 
blackened  and  rotted.  Battalions  lost 
40  per  cent,  of  their  men  for  a  time 
from  this  cause  and  in  the  old  Ypres 
salient  I  have  seen  men  of  the  49th 
(Yorkshire)  division  crawling  back 
from  the  trenches,  or  carried  pick-a- 
back by  their  comrades,  unable  to 
walk  a  yard,  and  with  both  feet  tied 
up  in  cotton  wool  at  the  field  ambu- 
lance. 


There  was  no  comfort  for  them  in 
their  dugouts  which  were  miserable 
holes  in  the  wet  earth  without  any  of 
the  comfort  or  safety  of  those  deep 
tunnelled  dugouts  which  the  Germans 
had  built  for  themselves  below  the 
ridges.  They  were  not  only  wet  but 
alive  with  vermin  and  our  officers 
and  men  from  decent,  clean  homes, 
some  of  them  used  all  their  lives  to 
the  delicacies  and  refinements  of  civ- 
ilized life,  found  themselves  swarming 
with  lice  and  they,  hated  this  worse 
than  the  danger  of  five-point-nines 
and  trench  mortars  w|th  the  risk  of 
being  buried  alive  in  their  dugouts 
or  killed  by  a  fJying  scythe  of  steel 
across  their  parapets.  For  the  lice 
did  not  leave  them  alone  by  day  or 
night  and  made  life  itself  a  foul  and 
disgusting  thing.  Larger  vermin — 
rats  and  mice — invaded  the  trenches 
and  romped  and  squealed  in  the  dug- 
outs, attacking  food  supplies  and 
careless  of  living  men  though  they 
liked  dead  men  best,  and  outside  in 
!No  Man's  Land,  or  in  the  bogs  of 
Hooge — the  worst  hell  of  all  where 
our  men  sat  and  lived  amid  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  flesh — gnawed  dead 
bodies  until  their  bones  were  bare  and 
white. 

Awful    Effects   of    Shell    Shock. 

i  British  soldiers  were  great  fighters 
!but.  bad  diggers,  and  the  German 
trenches,  dugouts,  and  earthworks 
were  always  better  than  ours,  so  that 
in  the  old  stationary  warfare  their 
losses  in  daily  casualties  were  less 
than  ours.  Later,  when  we  captured 
many  of  their  trench  systems,  our 
men  made  use  of  their  deep  dugouts 
and  shellproof  tunnels,  so  that  their 
physical  condition  of  life  improved,  but 
meanwhile  there  was  greater  Intensity 
of  gunfire  on  both  sides,  and  all  the 
battlefields  were  ravaged  with  harass- 
ing fire,  which  reached  by  long-dis- 
tance guns  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty  miles  behind  the  lines,  so  that 
men  billeted  in  little  villages  a  long 
way  from  what  they  thought  was  the 
danger  zone  were  blown  to  pieces  in: 
farmhouses  and  cottages. 

There  was  one  house  below  Mont  St. 
Eloi,  near  the  Vimy  Ridge,  which  was 
blown  cleai  ,out  by  one  shell,  so  that 
nothing  but  ',  le  outer  walls  remained, 
and  not  a  trace  was  found  of  thirty- 
six  Canadian  soldiers  who  had  been 
quartered  there.  It, was  the  constant 
shelling  behind  the  lines  and  in  the 
lines  which  wore  down  the  nerves  of 
the  men  and  caused  that  new  disease, 
unknown  to  mankind  before,  called 
shell  shock— the  most  horrible  malady 


In  war.  Strangely  enough,  it  affected 
the  stolid,  phlegmatic,  type  of  man 
more  than  the  nervous  and  highly 
strung,  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
lack  of  courage,  but  was  a  physical 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system  caused 
by  concussion. 

During  the  attack  on  Thiepval,  In 
the  battles  of  the  Somme,  I  saw  a  tall 
and  strapping  Sergeant  Major  go  rav- 
ing mad  by  shell  shock.  Ho  kept 
clawing  at  his  mouth  and  his  body 
was  shaken  with  convulsions,  so  that 
he  had  to  be  strapped^  to  a  stretcher. 
Another  soldier  near  him,'  a  young 
and  handsome  boy,  was  shaking  in  a 
kind  of  ague,  staring  wildly  with  a 
dreadful  terror  In  his  eyes,  quite  In- 
sane. After,  almost  every  battle  we 
fought  through  four  and  a  half  years 
of  fighting  there  was  always  a  crowd 
of  shell-shock  cases,  and  I  used  to 
turn  my  'head  away  from  the  sight  of 
these  poor  boys,  with  their  dazed  and! 
lolling  eyes  and;  that  clawing  gesture] 
at  the  mouth.  Our  asylums  are  still 
full  of  thern. 

Every  year,  every  month  almost,  in- 
tensified the  powers  of  destruction  on 
each  side,  or  changed  one  form  of 
slaughter  for  another.  In  the  early 
days  of  trench  warfare  the  Germans 
mined  under  our  lines  and  our  officers 
and  men  in  places  like  the  Hohen- 
zollern  redoubt  and  Fricourt  and  St. 
Eloi  went  about  their  duties  with  the 
awful  consciousness  that  at  any  mo- 
ment the  ground  might  open  beneath 
their  feet  and  bits  of  their  bodies  be 
hurled  sky  high.  So  it  happened  many 
times  until  by  countermining  we  com- 
pletely defeated  the  enemy's  underr 
ground  work. 

Then  the  "  Flammenwerfer,"  or 
flame-thrower  made  its  appearance 
and  our  King's  Royal  Rifles  in  the 
Ypres  salient  were  the  first  to  see 
this  new>  form  of  terror.  As  they 
stood-to  in  the  trenches  they  were 
aware  of  some  liquid  falling  lightly 
upon  them,  and  it  smelt  of  petroleum. 
A  few  minutes  later  they  saw  Ger- 
man soldiers  advancing  upon  them 
with  canisters  strapped  to.their  shoul 
ders,  and  hose-pipes  from  which  jetsr 
of  flame  gushed  out  twenty  yards 
ahead.  Some  of  the  King's  Royal 
Rifles  caught  fire  and  were  charred 
to  cinders.  Others  beat  the  flames 
out  of  their  clothes,  crying  and  curs- 
ing, and  others  in  spite  of  their  burns, 
fired  through  those  tongues  of  flame, 
and  Germans  carrying  canisters  were 
burned  to  death  in  their  own  fire. 
What  Poison  Gas  Really  Meant. 
Then  came  the  devilish  use  of  poi- 
son   gas,    first   used   by   the  Germans 


in  the  second  battle  of  Ypros,  in  April; 
of  1915,  when  our  men  did  not  un- J 
derstand  Its  meaning  and  retreated 
before  that  vapor  of  death  through  a 
wild  stampede  of  civilians  in  Ypres 
until  many  fell,  choking  and  gasping 
their  lives  out  in  the  fields  around. 

One  despatch  rider,  carrying  urr 
gent  orders,  rode  forward  through 
the  tide  of  retreat  Until  he  fell  from 
his  motor  cycle  which  dashed  sixty 
yards  ahead  until  it  crashed .  into  a 
ruined  wall.  That  was  in  the  Spring 
of  1915,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war 
the  Germans  and  ourselves  developed 
and  intensified  this  most  dreaded 
means  of  destruction. 

The  enemy  was.  devilishly  Ingenious 
in  his  methods  and  varieties  of  gas 
poisoning.  He  made  it  heavy  so  that 
it  filtered  down  into  our  cellars  in 
Arras  and  Armentieres,  where  our 
men  lay  sleeping  and  breathed  in  its 
poison.  He  made  it  invisible  and 
odorless  so  that  when  gas  masks  were 
invented  our  men  did  not  know  when 
to  wear-^therri.  He  made  a  gas  which 
caused  us  to  vomit,  and  when  we 
took  off  our  gas  masks  sent  over  an 
other  gas  which  killed. 

And  then  he  invented  "  mustard 
gas,"  the  worst  of  all,  which  de- 
posited a  brownish  powder  and  burned : 
through  men's  clothes  and  raised 
enormous  blisters  -and  blinded  them. 
With  this  gas,  sent  over  in  shells,  he 
"  strafed  "  our  batteries  and  put 
many  of  them  out  of  actio/i,  and 
caused  thousands  of  casualties  among 
our  infantry,  month  after  month.  It 
was  a  dreadful  sight  to  go  through 
field  hospitals" where  hundreds  of  these 
gas-  cases  were  lying,  panting,  for 
breath,  with  their  lungs  turned  to  wa- 
ter, with  their  bodies  burned,  and  with 
bandaged  eyes.  On  one  day  in  one 
section  of  the  line  there  were  1,500  of 
these  cases,  and  every  day  for  many 
months  there  were  hundreds.  It  was! 
but  poor  comfort  to  our  men  in  agony; 
that  our  gas  was  even  more  deadly. 
Slaughter  on  Battlefields  Worst  of  All.  j 
Yet.  after  ail,  these  devices  were  but ' 
the  trimmings  and  decorations  of  that 
death  which  Is  war.  The  slaughter  In 
the  battlefields  by  artillery,  heavy  arid 
light;  by  machine  guns ,  and  trench 
mortars,  was  the  main  business  of  the 
enemy  and  ourselves,  and  both  sides 
did  their  job  thoroughly,  with  supe- 
riority on  our  side  toward  the  end. 

In  those  four  and  a  half  years  our 
losses  were  nearly  700,000  killed  and 
over  2,000,000  wounded.  High  fig- 
ures. Crying  out  to  the  pity  of  God 
and  man  for  all  this  sacrifice  of  splen- 
did youth,   and  with  much   suffering 


of  spirit  and  body  to  each  individual 
beforo  he  lay  quiet  below  a  wooden 
cross  or  went  home  with  a  blighty 
wound,  who  can  describe  the  terrors 
of  the  battlefield?  I  cannot,  though 
I  have  gone  through  those  fields  on 
days  of  great  battle  and  seen  our  guns 
blown  up  into  the  air  by  high  explos- 
ives with  their  teams  killed-  beside 
them,  and  have  walked  through  tracks 
strewn  with  our  dead  and  German 
dead,  headless,  with  arms  and  legs 
flung  far  from  their  bodies,  with 
dreadful  mangled  faces .  or  with  no 
1  faces. 

I  have  seen,  not  o-.ce  but  scores  of 
times,  the  long  trail  of  the  walking 
wounded,  staggering  back  under  shell- 
fire  with  their  arms  about  each  other's 
necks,  or  hobbling  alone  until  they 
dropped,  to  wait  for  the  stretcher 
bearers  or  to  die,  so  patiently  that 
they  hardly  groaned  —  men  with 
ghastly  wounds  revealed  nakedly, 
blind  men  groping  forward  miserably 
with  one  hand  tightly  clutching  a 
wounded  comrade,  men  so  hideous  in 
masks  of  clotted  blood  that  I  dared  not 
look  at  them  after  the  first  glance. 

The  Flanders  battlefields  were 
worst  of  all  because  of  the  intensity 
of  fire  there  and  because  of  the  stafa 
of  the  soil  in  five  months  of  heavy 
rains  so  that  each  shell  hole  merging 
into  another  pit  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep  was  filled  to  the  brim  and  made 
great  bogs  in  which  dead  bodies 
floated.  Our  men  could  only  get 
through  that  ground  ten  miles  deep 
to  Passchendaele  by  duckboard  tracks, 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and  greasy 
with  slime,  and  "taped  out"  by 
German  shellfire.  They  went  into  ac- 
tion at  night  up  those  narrow  ways 
of  death  and  if  they  slipped  off  tho 
duckboard  they  fell  up  to  the  arm- 
pits or  deeper  into  the  slime-filhd 
ar.d  their  cies  came  wailing 
down  the  gusty  wind.  Woe  betida 
junded  man  who  fell  like  that. 
If  there  were  no  comrades  handy  to 
haul  him  out  he  sank  deep  into  thosa 
bogs  by  Glencorse  Wood  and  Inver« 
ness  Copse,  and  drowned. 

The    Slimy   Boe«  «*    Flanders. 

After    a    battle    in     those    swamps 

there  were  many  wounded  men  lying 

there,   and  one  of  them  told  me  how 

he    recovered    consciousness    at   dawn 

and  thought  himself  quite  alone  and 

cry  much  afraid  because  of  that 

loneliness,    until    he   heard  the:   voices 

of   wounded    w;iiling  about   him,    and 

lie  light  of  dawn  paled  over  those 


gray  fields  of  slime  he  saw  blood- 
stained figures  raising  themselves  out 
of  the  pits  like  dead  men  risen  from 
their   graves. 

Afterward  some  of  them  clung  to 
each  other,  or  held  hands  like  chil- 
dren, and  so  1  met  them  and  saw 
how  they  were  shaken  by  the  cold  in 
Jieir  bones,  and  how  the  gray  slime 
of  the  Flanders  mud  was  clotted  on 
them,  engrained  in  the  skin  of  their 
faces  and  hands,  and  plastering  the 
clothes  to  their  bodies,  so 'that  they 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  and  dug 
jup  again. 

i  For  five  months  in  1917  our  British 
soldiers  endured  those  things,  and  our 
fosses  reached  fantastic  heights.  It 
amounted  in  the  case  of  some  divi- 
sions to  all  but  annihilation.  The  two 
Irish  divisions  lost  2,000  men  each  be- 
fore attacking  a  line  of  German  "  pill 
poxes  "  (or  concrete  blojk  houses)  in 
August  of  1917.'  They  were  shelled 
[or  hours  as  they  stood-tb  in  their 
trenches  beforo  the  battle — and  then 
krhen  they  went  into  action  each  divi- 
non  lost  over  2,000  more.  In  one  case*' 
heir  loss  was  (52  per  cent,  of^  their 
otal  strength.  In  the  other  it  was  64 
:tr  cent. 

i  During  all  the  years  of  war,  until 
I  he  lajst  phase,  there  were  dreadful 
( -piso'des  like  that  when  whole  bodies 
of  me^n,  round  Ypres,  in  Delville 
Wood  and  High  Wood,  on  the  Sonime, 
at  Gommercourt  and  Thiepval,  wero 
slashed  to  death  by  German  gunfire. 
They  were  fine  men,  boys  for  the  most 
(part,  from  English  counties  and  Scot- 
tish farmsteads  and  cities,  and  Irish 
villages,  and  I  had  many  friends 
among-  them  and  loved  them  all,  so 
that  it  was  hard  to  go  to  a  battalion 
mess  after  one  of  these  battles  and  to 
find  few  familiar  faces,  but  new  faces 
of  other  boys  who  had  come  out  to  fill 
up  the  gaps,  knowing  that  in  a  little 
while  their  turn  would  come. 

But  they  came  and  did  not  try  to 
shun  their  fate.  They  walked  among 
the  dead  and  knew  the  horrors  of  war, 
but  they  put  on  a  mask  of  cheerful- 
ness and  hid  any  fear  they  might  hava 
in  their  hearts — God  knows  we  were 
all  afraid—and  they  were  gallant  to 
the  end,  hating  this  war  as  the  hell 
it  wtis  but  going  tli rough  with  It,  uud 
drinking  to  the  very  dregs  1 1 ,-s  cup  of 
agony,  for  the  name  and  honor  of  tli* 
British  race  and  for  th-ir  own  prl<! 
of  manhood  which  would  allow  no  eur 
render. 

Copyrltiht,  1910,  by  The  McClurt  Ntwspap* 
Syndicate. 


SOLDIER  WRITES 
BLIND  AND  HANDLESS 


vt  Aw- 


British  Soldier  Tells  American 
Comrade,  Similarly  Maimed,  He 
Can  Play  Dominoes  and  Light 
Cigarets 


New  York  April  19 — The  first  letter 
ever  written  by  one  bligd^gflldier  with-, 
out  hands  to  another  similarly  crippled 
and  afflicted  has  just*  been  received  by 
an  American  soldier  in  a  New  York 
hospital.  It  was  a  message  of  good 
cheer  written  by  Alan  H.  Nichols 
of  London,  a  British  soldier,  to  show 
Ids  American  comrade  and  fellow-suf- 
ferer that  "a  man's  a  man  for  a* 
;  that." 

A  copy  of  the  letter  and  of  another 
dictated  by  the  sightless  and  haridless 
British'  soldier  have  been  received  by 
the  Associated  Press  from  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  newspaper  publisher  and 
president  of  the  British  national  in- 
stitute for  the  blind  of  London,  Eng. 

One  letter  was  written  by  Nichols 
with  artificial  hands  on  a  specially 
constructed  typewriter  keyboard.  -Its 
purpose  was  to  encourage  all  -  war 
cripples  and  to  show  them  that  no 
matter  how  terribly  handicapped  they 
might  be,  they  could  rise  above  their 
deprivations  and  conquer  the  giant 
despair.  This  blind  but  cheerful  and 
happy  Tommy  Atkins  informed  his 
Yankee  fellow:  in  affliction  that  he  was 
still  able  to  dance,  swim,  ride  horse- 
back, play  dominoes  (with  his  nose),; 
feed  himself,  carry  a  cane,  take  his 
handkerchief  from  hs  pocket'  and  do 
almcst  everything  a  man  with  two 
eyes  and  two  hands  could  do  except 
roll  his  own  cigaret  and  strike  a 
match.  He  uses  a  taper. 

Sir  Arthur,  in  a  note  accompany-, 
ing  the  missive,  said  he  supposed  it 
was  the  first  case  on  record  where  a 
man  "suffering  the  tremendously 
severe  handicap  of  blindness  and  the 
loss  of  both  hands"  had  been  able  to 
write,  unaided,  to  anyone.  The;  original 
letter,  he  said  was  sent  by  Nichols 
from  the  blinded  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
institute,  known  as  St  Dunstan's,  to 
the  wounded  American  soldier  whom 
the  London  publisher  had  seen  in  a 
New  York  hospital. 
"There  is  Much  for  You  to  Do" 
Here  is  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  letter  ever  written  by  a  blind 
man  without  hands: — 

New     street, 


Dear    Mr 


St    John's     Wood    N.     W. 
17th     March,     1919. 


"Enclosed  you  •will  And  rather  lengthy 
tftter   which    I  '  dictated    for    you,    but    I    am 

typing    this    one    myself    to    convince        you 
that    this     is     practicable. 

"I  understand  from  Sir  Arthur  Pear*- 
son  that  you  are  free  from  other  physical 
disabilities  and  in  this  respect  you  are  jnore 
fortunate    than    I. 


>re 


"In  September,  1916,  I  received  my  little 
souvenir  and  I  still  have  yuito  a  number 
of  pieces  of  shrapnel  in  my  chest  and  logs 
which  cause  me  no  little  annoyance  at 
tjmet--. 

"lu  September,  1917,  an  operation  was 
necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  shrapnel 
from  my  chest  and  three  weeks  later  in- 
other  operation  resulted  in  the  reuu.vui  ..i 
portions  of  ribs  and  still  more  pieces  of 
foreign    matter. 

"At  Brighton  where  I  was  seut  to  one 
of     St     Dunstan's     annexes,     1     soun  fnuwl 

myself  getting  tit  and  it  was  during  my 
convalescence  that  Sir  Arthur  mr.  ...  i  it,, 
me  to  take  lessons  iu  elocution  which  en- 
ables   me    to    earn     my     own     uveliiiuwi. 

"My  work  Is  most  interesting  and  con- 
sists of  speaking  on  the  work  of  St 
Dunstan's  and  the  National  institute  for 
the  blind.  It  will  surprise  you  I  know, 
when  I  tell  you  that  in  adition  to  this  I 
control  and  organize  the  lantern  slide  de- 
partment, which  is  the  advertising  medium 
of  the  National  institute  and  St  Dunstan's. 
"lu  conclusion  permit  me  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  have  not  given  up  the  .dca 
of  ever  doing  anything  when  i  fee! 
there  is  so  much  for  you  to  do.  ioura 
sincerely.  al,A*\    M.    i\...  .KM. 

In  his  dictated  letter  Nichols  as- 
sured his  American  fellow-cripple: 
'When  you  are  fit  and  well  and  able 
to  run  about  you'  will  find  there  is 
still  plenty  is  life  worth  living  for. 
When  I  first  became  like  this,"  he 
eontinued.  "I  could  not  see  anything 
that  was  likely  to  interest  me  on  this 
earth.  I  was  inclined  to  think  I  was 
the  most  unfortunate  person  on  earth. 
In  short,  I  was  often  contemplating 
a  method  of  quitting  this  life.  At  that 
time  I  never  dreamed  of  .the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  pair  of  artificial  hands 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  now 
surprise  everybody,  but  the  one  I  sur 
prise  most  is  myself. 

"I  can  take  off  my  hat,  carry  a 
walking  stick  and  attache  case  and 
feed  myself  with  a  spoon  and  fork. 
I  have  a  specially  made  cigaret  case 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  metal 
match  box  "which  fjts  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  can  take  this  from  niy 
pocket  and  help  myself  to  a  cigaret. 
I  have  not  yet  accomplished  the  feat 
of  striking  a  match  but  this  is  over- 
come by  having  what  we  call  on  this 
side  spills,  strips,  of  paper  a  foot  in 
length  There  are  a  hundred  and  one 
littlu  things  1  can  do  such  as  using 
my  handkerchief  and  this  includes 
taking  it  from  my  pocket." 

Using:  the   Typewriter 

Encouraging  the  American  to  write 
his  own  letters,  Ue  said  that  he  used 
an  ordinary  typewriter  with  a  metal 
case  over  the  keyboard  having  holes 
immediately  above  each  key.  The  cas-3 
resembles  four  steps  and  in  the  mid-, 
dlo  of  each  step  is  a  rib  "to  let  me 
know  when  I  am  central.  Attached  to 
my  hand  I  have  a  key  or  striker  which 
resembles  a  small  hammer.  It  takes 
me  about  half  an'  hour  for  one  sheet 
of  foolscap  double  spacing,  but  of 
course  this  will  improve  by  prac- 
tice." 

Nichols  advised  the  maimed  Amer- 
ican to  carry  a  soldier-like  appear- 
ance and  to.  swing  his  arms,  walk  In 
the  center  of  the  sidewalk. and  avoid 
lampposts  but  not  to  carry  a  cane. 
Swedish  drill,  swimming  and  dancing 
were  advised  for  recreation.  "When 
playing  dominoes,"  Nichols  added,  "I 
use  my  nose  to  feel,  although  this 
has  the  tendency  to  give  one  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  chronic  sufferer  from 
indigestion  or  a  slave  to  the  bot- 
tle." 

Telling  of  -his  amusing  experiences 
in      traveling,   Nichols  wrote,   "I  tak3 


considerable  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  I  aoi  able  to  deceive  09  per  cent 
of  the  people  I  meet. 

,-I  am  wearing  a  pair  of  artificial 
hands  which  are  quite  useful,"  ha 
went  on.  "They  are  made  of  aluminum 
and  I  can  wear  them  all  day  without 
the  least  fatigue  or  discomfort.  They 
are  of  French  manufacture  and  so 
made  that  however  tender  the  stumps 
may  be  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
wearer's  comfort.  The  movement  of 
the  hands  is  obtained  by  a  shoulder 
movement.  The  hands  in  appearance 
are  perfectly  natural;  in  fact  the  pub- 
lic would  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  me.  I  one*  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  without  any  of  the 
audience  knowing  I  was  wearing 
artificial  hands." 

Nichols  concluded  by  saying  that 
depression  had  been  a  freqUent  vi6itor 
to  him  and  that  he  found  thinking 
of  himself  was  dangerous. 


JBo5"£oyv,   fAa>SS.,  A-mcxvc^w- 


HAPLESS 

AND  BLIND, 


W  WRITES 


s 


First    Letter    Written    by 

Sightless  War  Cripple 

Sent  to  America, 


YANKEE  SALUTED  BY 
BRITISH  COMRADE 


of 


Warns    of    Thinking 
One's  Self  as  Dan- 
gerous to  All 


New  York,  April  19. — The  first  let- 
ter ever  written  by  one  blind  soldier 
without  hands  to  another  similarly 
afflicted  has  Just  been  received  by  an 
American  soldier  In  a  New  York  hos- 
pital. It  was  a  message  of  good  cheer 
written  by  Alan  H.  Nichols,  of  Lon- 
don, a  British  soldier,  to  his  Ameri- 
can comrade  and  fellow  sufferer. 

Copies  of  the  letter  and  of  another 
dictated  by  th>e  sightless  and  hand- 
less     British     soldier     have     been  re- 


ceived by  the  Associated  Press  from 
Sir  Arthur  Pear&on,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  president  of  the  British 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
London. 

One  letter  was  written  by  Nichols 
with  artificial  hands  on  a  specially 
constructed  typewriter  keyboard.  Its 
purpose  was  to  encourage  all  war 
cripples  and  to  show  them  that  no 
matter  how  terribly  handicapped 
they  might  be,  they  cou'.d  rise  above 
their  deprivations  and  conquer  the 
giant  despair.  This  blind  hero  in- 
formed his  Yankee  fellow  in  afflic- 
tion that  he  was  still  able  to  dance, 
swim,  ride  horseback,  play  dominoes 
(with  his  nose),  feed  himself,  carry 
a  cane,  take  his  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  do  almost  everything 
a  man  with  two  eyes  and  two  hands 
could  do  except  roll  his  own  cigar- 
ettes and  strike  a  match.  He  uses  a 
taper. 

FIRST  CASE   ON   RECORD. 

Sir  Arthur,  In  a  note  accompanying 
the  missive,  said  he  supposed  it  was 
the  first  case  on  record'  where  a  man 
"suffering  the  tremendously  severe 
handicap  of  blindness  and  the  loss  of 
both  hands"  had  been  able  to  write, 
unaided,  to  anyone.  The  original  let- 
ter, he  said,  was  sent  by  Nichols  from 
the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  In- 
stitute, known  as  St.  Dunstan's,  to 
the  wounded  American  soldier  whom 
.the  London  publisher  had  seen  in  a 
New  York  hospital. 

Here  is  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first   letter   ever  written    by   a   blin# 
nian   without   hands; 
"3  New  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W., 

"17th  March,  1919. 
"Dear  Mr. : 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  rather 
lengthy  letter  which  I  dictated  for 
you,  but  I  am  typing  tiffs  one  myself 
to  convince  you  that  this  is  practic- 
able. 

"I  understand  from  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  that  you  are  free  from  other 
physical  disabilities  and  In  this  re- 
spect you  are  more  fortunate  than  I. 

"In  September,  1916,  I  received  my 
little  souvenir  and  I  still  have  quite 
a  number  of  pieces  of  shrapnel  in 
my  chest  and  legs  which  cause  me  no 
little    annoyance    at    times. 

"In  September,  1917,  an  operation 
was  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the 
shrapnel  from  my  chest  and  three 
weeks  later  another  operation  re- 
sulted In  the  removal  of  portions  of 
ribs  and  still  more  pieces  of  foreign 
matter. 

"At  Brighton  where  I  was  sent  to 
one  of  St.  Dunstan's  Annexes  I  soon 
found  myself  getting  fit  and  it  was 
during  my  convalescene  that  Sir  Ar- 
thur arranged  for  me  to  take  lessons 
in  elocution  which  enables  me  to 
earn   my   own   livelihood. 

"My  work  Is  most  interesting  and 
consists  of  speaking  on  the  work  of 
St.  Dunstan's  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  It  will  sur- 
prise you  I  know,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  addition  to  this  I  control  and 
organize  the  lantern  slide  department 
which  is  the  advertising  medium  of 
the   N.   I.  B.  and   St.   Dunstan's. 

"In  conclusion  permit  me  to  ex- 
press   the    hope    that    you    have    not 


given  up  the  Idea  of  ever  doing  any- 
thing when  I  feel  sure  there  Is  bo 
much  for  you  to  do. 

"Yours   sincerely, 

"ALAN  M.  NICHOLS." 

HIS   DICTATED   LETTER. 

In  his  dictated  letter  Nichols  as- 
sured his  American  fellow  cripple: 
"When  you  are  fit  and  well  and  able 
to  run  about  you  will  find  there  is 
still   plenty,  in   life  worth   living   for. 

"I  am  wearing  a  pair  of  artificial 
hands  which  are  quite  useful,"  Nich- 
ols went  on.  "They  are  made  of 
aluminum  and  I  can  wear  them  all 
day  without  the  leant  fatigue  or  dis- 
comfort. They  are  of  French  manu- 
facture and  so  made  that  hc-Hvever 
tender  the  stumps  may  be  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  wearer's  comfort. 
The  movement  of  the  hands  is  ob- 
tained by  a-  shoulder  movement.  The 
hands,  in  appearance,  are  perfectly 
natural;  in  fact  the  public  would  not 
think  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  me.  I  once  addressed  a  meeting 
without  any  of  the  audience  knowing 
I  was   wearing  artificial  hands." 

Nichols  concluded  by  saying  that 
depression  had  been  a  frequent  vis- 
itor to  him  and  that  he  found  think- 
ing of  himself  was  dangerous. 


JYe>w  Beoljhjrdl,  Ma-SS.,  Sifa-vvAa-TrdU. 


» 


JJ^ttLl  2/0..  I^i<f, 


SIGHTLESS, 

HANDLESS 

HEROES 

CORRESPOND 

Unfortunate    Victims    of 
the   War    in  England 
and  America  Become 

Useful  and  Happy  Citizens 
Through  Aid  of  Science. 

New   York.   April    19. — The   first  let- 
ter  ever  written   by   one  blind   soldier 
without    hands    to    another    similarly 
crippled    and    afflicted    has    just    been 
■  ived   by  an   American  soldier  in  a 
New   York    hospital.        It  was  a   mess- 
of    good    cheer    written    by    Alan 
Of   London,   a   British   sol- 
OW    his    American    comrade 
and   fellow   sufferer,    that    "a   mans   a 
man  for  a'   that." 


A  copy  of  the  letter  and  of  an- 
other dictated  by  (he  sightless  and 
handless  British  soldi  Been  re- 

ceived   by    the     l  d    Press   from 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  president  of  the  British 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
London.    K n gl a nrt .••■"— •»<«•*.  . 

One  letter  was  written  by  Nichols 
with  artificial  hands  on  a  specially 
constructed  typewriter  keyboard.  Its 
purpose  was  to  encourage  all  war 
cripples  and  to  show  them  that  no 
matter  how  terribly  handicapped 
they  might  be,  they  could  rise  above 
their  deprivations,  and  conquer  the 
giant  despair.  This  blind  but  cheer- 
ful and  happy  Tommy  Atkins  in- 
formed his  Yankee  fellow  in  afflc- 
tion  that  he  was  still  able  to  dance, 
swim,  ride  horseback,  play  dominoes 
(with  his  nose):  feed  himself;  carry 
a  cane;  take  his  hankerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  do  almost  everything 
a  man  with  two  eyes  and  two  hands 
could  do  except  roll  his  own  cigar- 
ettes, and  strike  a  match.  He  uses 
a  taper. 

Sir  Arthur,  in  a  note  accompany- 
ing the  missive,  said  he  supposed  it 
was  the  first  case  on  record  where  a 
man  "suffering  the  tremendously  se- 
vere handicap  of  blindness  and  the 
loss  of  both  hands"  had  been  able  to 
write,  unaided,  to  anyone.  The  orig- 
inal letter,  he  said,  was  sent  by, 
Nichols  from  the  Blinded  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Institute,  known  as  St. 
Dunstan's,  to  the  wounded  American 
soldier  whom  the  London  publisher 
aad  seen  in  a  New  York  hospital. 
The  Original  Letter. 
Here  is  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  letter  ever  written  by  a  blind 
man   without  hands: 

3  New  Street, 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
17th,     March,     1919. 

Dear  Mr.  

"Enclosed  you  will  find  rather 
lengthy  letter  which  I  dictated 
for  you,  but  I  am  typing  this 
one  myself  to  convince  you  that 
this  is   practicable. 

"I  understand  from  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  that  you  are  free  from 
other  physical  disabilities  and  in 
this  respect  you  are  more  fortu- 
nate than  I. 

"In  September,  1916,  I  received 
my  little  souvenir,  and  I  still 
have  quite  a  number  of  pieces 
of  shrapnel  in  my  chest  and  legs 
which  cause  me  no  little  annoy- 
ance  at   times. 

"In  September,  1917,  an  oper- 
ation was  necessary  to  remove 
some  of  the  shrapnel  from  my 
chest,  and  three  weeks  later  an- 
other operation  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  portions  of  ribs  and 
still  more  pieces  of  foreign  mat- 
ter. 

"At  Brighton,  where  I  was  sent 
to  one  of  St.  Dunstan's  Annexe's  I 
soon  found  myself  getting  fit,  and 


it  was  during  my  convalescence 
that  Sir  Arthur  arranged  for  me 
to  take  lessons  in  elocution, 
which  enables  me  to  earn  my 
own    livelihood. 

"My  work  is  most  interesting 
and  consists  of  speaking  on  the 
work  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
It  will  surprise  you  I  know,  when 
I  tell  you  that  in  addition  to  this 
control  and  organize  the  lantern 
slide  department  which  is  the 
advertising  medium  of  the  N.  I. 
B.  and  St.  Dunstan's. 

"In  conclusion  permit  me  to 
express  the  hope  that  you  have 
not  given  up  the  idea  of  ever 
doing  anything,  when  I  feel  sure 
there  is  much  for  you  to  do. 
"Yours,   sincerely, 

"Alan  M.  Nichols." 
In  his  dictated  letter,  Nichols  as- 
sured his  fellow  cripple:  "When  you 
are  fit  and  well  and  able  to  run  about 
you  will  find  there  is  still  plenty  in 
life  worth  living  for.  When  I  first 
ie  like  this."  he  continued,  "I 
could  not  see  anything  that  was  likely 
to  interest  me  on  this  earth.  I  was 
inclined  to  think  I  was  the  most  un- 
fortunate person  on  earth.  In  short 
I  was  often  contemplating  a  method 
of  quitting  this  life.  At  that  time 
I  never  dreamed  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  pair  of  artificial  hands,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  now  surprise 
everybody  but  the  one  I  surprise 
most    is    myself. 

Many  Accomplishments. 
"I    can    take    off    my    hat,    carry    a 
walking   stick    and   attache    case,    and 
feed    myself    with    a   spoon    and    fork. 
I    have    a   specially      made      cigarette 
case  similar  in  appearance   to  a  met- 
al  match   box,   which   fits  in  my  waist- 
i.      1   can   lake  i  his  from  my 
pocket  and  help  myself  to  a  cigarette. 
I  have   not   yet  accomplished   the  feat 
of  striking  a  match,   but  this  is  over- 
come by  having  what  we  call   on  this 
side   .-pills,    strips   of   paper  a   foot   in 
length.       There    are    a    hundred    and 
one    little     things    I    can    do    such    as 
using   my    handkerchief  and    this   in- 
cludes taking  it  from   mv  Docket." 

Encouraging      the      American        to 
write    his    own    letters,    Nichols    said 
that    he    used    an    ordinary    typewriter 
with  a   metal   case  over  the   keyboard 
having  holes   immediately  above   each 
key.        Tin-   iusc   resembles   four   steps 
and    in    the    middle   of   each    step    is   a 
rib     "to     let     me     know     when     1     am 
il.    Attached    to   my   hand   I   have 
a      key    or   striker    which    resembles   a 
small     hammer.         It     lakes    me    ahmil 
half   an    hour    for    one    sheet    of    fools- 
cap,   double    spacing,    but    of    course 
this    will    improve    by    practice." 
Nichols  advised  the,  maimed  Amer- 
to    carry    a    soldier-like    appear- 
and   lo   swing   his   arms,    walk    in 
the    center   of   the   sidewalk   and   avoid 
lampposts,    but    not    to   carry   a     cane. 


Swedish  drill,  swimming  and  danc- 
ing were  advised  for  recreation. 
"When  playing  dominoes."  Nichols 
added,  "I  used  my  nose  to  feel  al- 
though this  has  the  tendency  to  give 
one  the  appearance  of  a  chronic  suf- 
ferer from  indigestion  or  a  slave  to 
ithe  bottle." 

Many  People  Deceived. 
Telling  of  his  amusing  experiences 
in  travelling,  Nichols  wrote,  "I  take 
considerable  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  I  am  able  to  deceive  9  9  per 
cent  of  the  people  I  meet. 

"I  am  wearing  a  pair  of  artificial 
jhands  which  are  quite  useful,"  Nich- 
ols went  on.  "They  are  made  of  alu- 
minum and  I  can  wear  them  all  day 
without  the  least  fatigue  or  discom- 
fort. They  are  of  French  manufac- 
ture and  so  made,  that  however  tender 
the  stumps  may  be  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  wearer's  comfort.  The 
movement  of  the  hands  is  obtained  by 
a  shoulder  movement.  The  hands  in 
appearance  are  perfectly  natural;  in 
fact  the  public  would  not  think  there 
was  anything  the  matter  with  me.  I 
once  addressed  a  meeting  without 
any  of  the  audience  knowing  I  was 
wearing  artificial   hands." 

Nichols  concluded  bv  saying  that 
depression  had  been  a  frequent  visitor 
to  him  and  that  he  found  thinking 
i>f  himself  was  dangerous. 


BLIND  ARTIST  TO  LECTURE. 


Lieut.  Lemordant  Will  Give  Last  of 
Talks  Tomorrow. 

Lieutenant  Jean  Jullcn  Lemordant  will 
give  the  last  of  his  talks  on  French  Art 
tomorrow  aV5  o'clock  at  the  house  of 
Adolph  T.a-n-ijhfy^.ao')  Fifth  Avenue.  His 
subject  on  this  occasion  will  be  * "The 
Genius  of  France  and  the  Spirit  of  Sac- 
rifice as  Exemplified  In  the  Lives  of 
Her  Artists  and  Soldiers."  The  talk 
will  be  in  French.  Lemordant  lost  his 
sight  through  injuries  received  In  the 
war. 

He    will    be    Introduced     by      Herbert 
Adams,  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy   of   Design.      The    following   artists 
constitute    the    Committee    of    arrange- 
ments:   Paul    Bartlett,    Cecelia     Beaux. 
Chester  Beach,   Paul  Dougherty,   Daniel 
C.    French,    Jules    Guerin,    Chllde 
sam,  Malvina  Hoffman.  Anna   V.  Hyatt 
M.ixfleld    Parrlsh,    Francois   Tonettl. 
Alden   Weir. 

The  tickets  arc  $3  each;  check. 
able  to  Mrs.  Walker  D.  Bines,  1" 
Seventieth   Street. 


.ttfr-rll  %3-    i^  IS. 

SIGHT  AND 
HANDS  GONE 

Yet  Crippled   Soldier   Writes 
Letter  to  Comrade  Simi- 


larly Crippled. 


New  York. — The  first  letter  ever 
written  by  one.  blind  soldier  without 
hands  to  anottfer'-'SrmHflwly  -crippled 
and  afflicted  has  just  been  received 
by  an  American  soldier  in  a  New 
York  hospital.  It  was  a  message  of 
good  cheer  written  by  Alan  H.  Nich 
ols,  of  London,  a  British  soldier,  to 
to  show  his  American  comrade 
and  fellow  sufferer  that  "a  man's -a 
man  for  a'  that." 

A  copy  of  the  letter  and  of  anoth- 
er dictated  by  the  sightless  and 
handless  British  soldier  have  been 
received  by  the  Associated  Press 
from  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  newspa 
paper  publisher  and  president  of 
the  British  National  Institute  for 
the    Blind,    of   London,    England. 

One  letter  was  written  by  Nichols 
with  artificial  hands  on  a  specially 
constructed  typewriter  keyboard. 
Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  all 
war  cripples  and  to  shqw  them  that 
no  matter  how  terribly  handicapped 
they  might  be,  they  could  rise  above 
their  deprivations  and  conquer  the 
giant  despair.  This  blind  but  cheer- 
ful and  happy  Tommy  Atkins  in- 
rormed  his  Yankee  fellow  in  afflic- 
tion that  he  was  still  able  to  dance, 
swim,  wide  horseback,  play  domi- 
noes (with  his  nose) ;  feed  himself, 
carry  a  cane,  take  his  handkerchief" 
from  his  pocket  and  do  almost  ev- 
erything a  man  with  two  eyes  'and 
two  hands  could  do  except  roll  his 
own  cigarettes  and  strike  a  matcfi. 
He   uses  a  taper. 

Sir  Arthur,  In  a  note  accompany- 
ing the  missive,  said  he  supposed  it 
v/as  the  first  .case  on  record  where 
a  man  "suffering  the  tremendously 
severe  handicap  of  blindness  and  the 
loss  of  both  hands '  had  been  able 
to  write,  unaided,  to  anyone.  The 
original  letter,  he  said,  was  sent  by 
Nichols  from  the  Blinded  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Institute,  known  as  St. 
Dunstan's,  to  the  wounded  Ameri- 
can soldier,  whom  the  London  pub- 
lisher had  met  in  a  New  York  hos- 
pital. 

Here  is  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first    letter    ever   written   by   a   blind 
man   without  hands: 
3  New  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
17th  March,  1919. 

"Dear  Mr.  :      Enclosed  you! 

will  find  rather  lengthy  letter  which 


I  dictated  for  you,  but  I  am  typing 
this  one  myself  to  convince  you  that 
this   is    practicable. 

"I  understand  from  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  that  you  are  free  from  other 
physical  disabilities  and  in  this  re- 
spect you  are  more  fortunate  than  I. 

"In  September,  1916,  I  received 
my  little  souvenir  and  I  still  have 
quite  a  number  of  pieces  of  shrap- 
nel in  my  chest  and  legs  which  cause 
me   no   little  annoyance. 

"In  September.  1917,  an  opera- 
tion was  necessary  to  remove  some 
of  the  shrapnel  from  my  chest  and 
three  weekse  later  another  opera-:, 
tion  resulted  in  the  removal  of  por- 
tions of  ribs  aad  still  more  pieces  of 
foreign  matter. 

"At  Brighton,  where  I  was  sent 
to  one  of  St.  Dunstan's  annexes  I 
soon  found  myself  getting  fii  and  it 
was  d#iring  my  convalescence  that 
Sir  ArThur  arranged  for  me. to  take 
lessons  in  elocution  which  enables 
me  to  earn  my  own  livelihood. 

"My  work  is  most  interesting  ar>d 
consists  of  speaking  on  the  work  of 
St.  Dunstan's  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  It  will  sur- 
prise you,  I  know,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  addition  to  this  I  control  and 
organize  the  lantern  slide  depart- 
ment which  is  the  advertising  medi- 
um of  the  N.  I.  B.  and  St.  Dunstan's. 

"In  conclusion  permit  me  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  you  have  not 
given  up  the  idea  of  ever  doing  any- 
thing when  I  feel  sure  there  is  so 
much  for  you  to  do. 

"Yours   sincerely, 

"ALAN  M.  NICHOLS." 

In  his  dictated  letter  Nichols  as- 
sured his  American  fellow  cripple: 
"When  you  are  fit  and  well  and 
able  to  run  about  you  will  find  there 
is  still  plenty  in  life  worth  living 
for.  When  I  first  became  like  this," 
he  continued,  "I  could  not  see  any- 
thing that  was  likely  to  interest  me 
on  this  earth.  I  was  inclined  to 
think  I  was  the  most  unfortunate 
person  on  earth.  In  short  I  was 
often  contemplating  a  method  of 
quitting  this  life.  At  that  time  I 
never  dreamed  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  pair  of  artificial  hands  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  now  surprise  ev- 
erybody, but  the  one  I  surprise  mos> 
is  myself. 

"I  can  take  off  my  hat,  carry  a 
walking  stick  and  attache  case  and 
feed  myself  with  a  spoon  and  fork. 
I  have  a  specially  made  cigarette 
case  similar  in  appearance  to  a  metal 
match  box  which  fits  in  my  waist- 
coat pocket.  I  can  take  this  from 
my  pocket  and  help  myself  to  a  cig- 
arette. I  have  not  yet  accomplished 
the  feat  of  striking  a  match,  but 
this  is  overcome  by  having  what  we 
call  on  this  side  spills,  strips  of  pa- 
per a  foot  in  length.  There  are  a 
hundred  and  one  little  things  I  can 
do,  sucTi.as  using  my  handkerchief, 
nd  this  includes  taking  it  from  my 
ocket." 

Encouraging  the  American  to 
write  his  own  letters,  Nichols  said 
that  he  usad  an  ordinary  typewriter 
with  a  metal  case  over  the  keyboard 
having    holes       immediately       above 


eaCh  key.  The  case  resembles  four 
^teps,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  step 
is  a  rib  "to  let  me  known  when  I 
am  central.  Attached  to  my  hand  I 
have  a  key  or  striker  which  resem- 
bles a  small  hammer.  It  takes  me 
about  half  an  hour  'for  one  sheet  of 
foolscap  double  spacing-,  but  of 
course  this  will  improve  by  practice."' 
Nichols  advised  the  maimed  Amer- 
ican to  carry  a  soldier-like  appear- 
ance and  to  swing  his  arms,  walk 
in  the  center  of  the  sidewalk  and 
avoid  lamp  posts,  but  not  to  carry 
a  cane.  Swedish  drill,  swimming-  and 
■lincing  were  advised  for  recrea- 
tion. "When  playing  dominoes," 
N'iehols  added,  "I  use  my  nose  to  feel, 
although  this  has  the  tendency  to 
give  one  the  appearance  of  a  chron- 
ic sufferer  from  indigestion  or  a 
slave  to   the   bottle.-' 

Telling  of  his  amusing  experi- 
ences in  traveling,  Nichols  wrote:  'I 
take  considerable  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  T  am  able  to  deceive  99  per 
cent,   of  the   people  1   meet. 

"I  am  wearing  a  pair  of  artificial 
hands  which  are  o.uite  useful,"  Nich- 
ols went  on.  "They  are  made  of  alu- 
minum and  I  can  wear  them  all  day 
without  the  least  fatigue  or  discom- 
fort. They  are  of  French  manufac- 
ture and  so  made  that  however  ten- 
der the  stumps  may  be  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  wearer's  comfort. 
The  movement  of  the  hands  is  ob- 
tained by  a  shoulder  movement.  The 
hands  in  appearance  are  perfectly 
natural;  in  fact  the  public  would  not 
think  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  me.  T  once  addressed  a  meet- 
ing without  any  of  the  audience" 
klin„.i"<V  I  was  wearing  artificial 
hands." 

Mi  nols   concluded    by   saying-  that 
depression   ha  i    frequent  vis- 

itor to  him  and  that  he  found  think- 
ing of  himself  was  dangerous, 
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BLINDJAR  HERO 
EXHIBITSPAINT1NGS 

Pictures  by  Lieut.  Lemordant  at 
School  of  Design. 


YALE  GIVES  PRIZE  TO  ARTIST 


Soldier    Is    One    of    the    (irentewt    (on- 
(empornry  French  Pnlntcr*. 

Un«       Wnnndrd       Several       Time*. 


Ho    Will.  Speak   in    Memorial    Hall, 
Wednesday    Night,   on    Rodin. 

The  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
sketches  by  Lieut.  Jean-Julien  tremor-  j 
dant,  which  opened  yesterday  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  trans- 
formed the  galleries  into  a  veritable  orgy 
of  color.  Splashes  of  purple  and  gold. 
of  blue  and  crimson,  in  the  costumes  of, 
the  Breton  dancers,  a  touch  of  cerise 
in  a  peasant  apron  or  the  trailing-  glory 
"of  a  cloud  at  twilight  and  stretches  of 
wet,  gray  marshes  under  a  wet,  gray 
nicy,  all  go  to  make  up  an  ensemble  of 
gorgeous  hues  and  compelling-  beauty. 

These  pictures  were  brought  to  ^Amer- 
ica bv  Lieut.  Lemordant,  who  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  contemporary  French 
artists,  and  comprise  painted  sketches 
and  studies  for  some  of  the  large  mural 
decorations  on  which  he  was  engaged  be- 
fore the  war. 

Wounded  several  times  and  finally 
blinded  en  the  battlefield,  Lieut.  Lemor- 
dant oame  to  this  country  recently  to  re- 
ceive the  "Howland  Memorial  Prize" 
awarded  him  by  Yale  University.  This 
prize  is  awarded  every  two  years  to  "a 
citizen  of  any  country-  for  an  achieve- 
ment of  marked  distinction  in  literature, 
the  fine  arts  or  the  science  of  govern- 
ment." It  was  awarded  for  the  first 
time  in  1916  to  Rupert  Brooke,  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  who  was  killed  in  battle. 

Lieut.  Lemordant  is  not  only  a  cre- 
ator of  beauty  but  an  apostle  of  beauty, 
and  he  will  speak  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning in  Memorial  Hall  on  "Rodin."  At 
his  recent  lecture  at  Gimpel  &  Wilden- 
stein's  ir.  New  York,  where  his  pic- 
tures were  hung,  many  of  his  audience 
remained  until  2  O'clock  in  the  morning, 
fascinated  by  the  revelation  of  the  soul 
of  this  artist,  who  will  probably  never 
again  put  his  vivid  dreams  on  canvas. 
EXHIBITION   FILLS  GALLERIES 

The  exhibition  at  the  School  of  De- 
sign fills  the  two  special  galleries  and 
overflows  into  the  autotype  room.  The 
artist  has  something  to  say  and  the  soul 
of  his  beloved  Brittany  informs  all  his 
work.  He  paints  the  humble  Breton. 
Hie  peasant  and  the  sailor,  incorporating 
in  his  work  the  charm  of  their  environ- 
ment and  the  ioy  of  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
the  fields  and  by  the  sea  in  Brittany. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  vital 
conceptions  is  the  decoration  for  the 
ceiling  of  the  theatre  of  Rennes.  a  large 
circular  canvas  showing  a  dance  of  the 
Brittany  peasants  in  their  picturesque, 
colorful  costumes,  the  garland  of  dancing 
figures  starting  in  a  mass  of  flowers  and 
weaving  in  and  out  In  rhythmic  curves, 
through  billowing  white  clouds,  to  lose 
themselves   in   the   blue. 

There  are  several  of  these  painted 
leketeh.ee  of  the  ceiling,  one  of  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  gallery,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Metropolitan   Museum  or 

Art.  New  Vork.  There  are  also  studies 
and  sketches  for  the  finished  panels  of 
single  figures  and  groups  of  figures  for 
this  "Bacchanal  of  the  Countrywide,"  rus- 
tic, voluptuous  figures,  with,  agile  fe«t 
and  whirling  skirts,  which  the  artist  has 
imbued  with  classic  grace. 

in  connection  with  this  decoration  erf 
tXe  studies  for  the  drop  curtain  or  the 
theJktre,    which    depicts    a    Joyous    line    of 


dancing-jyjures,  coming  down  from  the 
ceiling  to  appear  between  the  glowing 
red  draperies. 

Of  well-nigh  equal  importance,  if  not 
Of  such  delicate  loveliness,  are  his  studies 
of  the  sturdy,  sea-faring  men  of  his 
native  Brittany,  as  seen  in  the  fresco  of 
"The  Sea,"  executed  for  the  Fisheries 
janti  Oyster-Breeding  Syndicate  of  France. 
PICTURES   OF  SEA 

There  are  lines  of  fishermen  carrying  a 
mast  over  their  shoulders:  straining  at 
a  cable,  their  muscles  rippling  under 
their  tanned  skins;  solemn  files  "Attend- 
ing the  Corpse  of  a  Drowned  Man,"  or 
"Carrying  Nets,"  which  form  splotches 
of  blue  in  the  picture.  Studies  Of  single 
figures  and  groups  for  these  panels  give 
the  student  an  excellent  idea  of  how  the 
artist  worked,  showing  every  step,  from 
the  first  rough  drawings  to  the  painted 
sketches  and  the  finished  panels. 

Of  poignant  loveliness  are  the  painted 
sketches-  for  the  "Decorative  Ensemble." 
executed  for  the  Hotel  De  L'Epree,  at 
'  jSuimper. 

These  stretches  Of  the  coast  of  Finis- 
terre  show  a  waste  of  sand  and  sea  and 
a  windy  sky  With  figures  of  the  peasant 
women  struggling'  against  "The  Wind," 
or  in  festal  array  at  "The  Pardon,"  "r 
gathering  "The  Seaweeds."  These  paint- 
ings are  wonderful  pieces  of  color,  satu- 
rated with  the  sea  and  with  the  spirit  of 
these  folk,  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  Sn 
ships.'' 

These  decorations  are  in  the  first  of 
the  special  galleries.  In  the  inner  gallery 
are  other  sketches  for  the  Rennes  Thea- 
tre; panels  for  the  fresoo  executed  for 
a  private  house  depicting  "Spring,"  a 
group  of  dancing  figures  with  garlands 
of  flowers;  "Autumn,"  with  figures  bear- 
ing fruits,  and  studies  of  single  figures 
for  these   panels. 

There  are  numbers  of  studies  and 
sketches  for  other  decorations,  done  with 
a  robust  conception  of  form  and  a  pas- 
sion for  glowing  color  which  imbues  his 
figures  with  immense  vitality. 

Several  landscapes  with  moist  verdure, 
gilded  by  furtive  glimpses  of  the  sun 
crossing  the  gray  sky,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  Georges  C'lemenceau;  studies  of 
famous  cathedrals;  seasonal  studies  and 
studies  of  storm  and  calm,  of  dawns  and 
twilights,  make  up  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual exhibitions  that  have  been  seen 
here   this  season. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  on  view  in 
the  galleries  until  May  7,  and  the  artist 
will  be  in  town  during  the  week  for  his 
lecture  on  Wednesday. 


with  embossed  maps  of  their  home. 
This  device  has  been  Introduced  at  the 
Pbai-e,       de       France,        (Lighthouse      of 

e,)  nt  14  Hue  Da.ru.,  Paris,  one  of 
five  Lighthouses  now  '  maintained  in 
France  by  the  Committee  for  Men  Blind- 
ed in  Battle,  the  pioneer  American  or- 
ganization in  this  field.  More  than  100 
blind  French  soldiers  visit  the  Phare 
every  day.  a.tid,  as  the  house  is  a.  la.xge 
one  and  has  a  roomy  garden  surround- 
ing  it,  the  problem  of  teaching  the  men. 
especially  newcomers,  to  know  their  way 
about  presented  some  difficulties.  To 
furnish  a  guide  for  eafch  man  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  quastioa. 

But  the  embossed  map  of  house  and 
garden  has  done  away  with  ail  con- 
fusion. Every  sightless  man  receives 
one  pt  these  ni^ps  upon  arrival,  and, 
Ui.-irk"  to  his  sharpened  sense  of  touch 
he  is  soon  able  to  guide  his  own  steps 
up  and  down  stairs  and  through  rooms 
in  which  scores  of  other  sightless  fight- 
ing men  are  receiving  their  re-education 
before  returning  to  civil  life.  In  a  re- 
markably short  time  the  blind  man. 
sj-niad  with  his  map,  makes  himself  at 
home,  writes  Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  Xew 
Vork,  In  charge  of  the  committee's  work 
In  France. 

The  map  idea  is  really  a  development 
of  another  ingenious  device  first  used  as 
a  guide  to  the  blind  at  Lighthouse  No.  1, 
in  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Many  blind  persons  travel  about 
New  York  every  day  without  a  guide, 
trusting  to  traffic  policemen  and  occa- 
sional passers  by  to  steer  them  straight 
at  crowded  crossings.  But  they  do  not 
need  to  ask  their  way  when  they  reach 
the  Lighthouse  in  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street.  Inlaid  in  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  building  are  several  iron  rods,  ex- 
tending V-wlse  from  the  door.  The 
passer  by  with  eyes  open  would  probably 
never  notice  these  rods — they  have  now 
been  worn  almost  flush  witn  the  pave- 
ment—but the  foot  of  the  blind  man  Is 
quick  to  sense  the  signal,  and  it  is  a 
common  .sight  to  see  him  turn  .and,  with- 
out asjifeg  the  way,  walk  straight  to' 
the   Lighthouse  door. 


Xe,W   ^o~rH,  M.\S.t   1 
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HOMJ^MAPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

THE  m^n  wTtO  is  ^JtfjUTto  so  home  in 
dark— to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  gentleman  Who  always  has 
trouble  finding  the  keyhole,  the  hatracl:. 
and  the  push  button  that  lights  ht3 
room — would  do  well  to  take  a  few 
pointers  from  the  Ingenious  French  who 
are   now   supplying  their    Minded   ex-sol- 


Ne,\A)   \fo~cK,,    Jf.^.Mo^^     Sa-w. 
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n  Keller  Offers 


Highest  Inspiration 
to  Blinded  Soldiers 

Lesson  for  All  the  World  in  Message  of  Hope  From  Young 

Woman  Who,  Blind,  Deaf  and    Dumb,  Overcame 

Handicaps  to  Find  Joy  Is  Greater  Part  of  Life 


By  EDWARD   MARSHALL. 

IT.came  as  a  surprise,  in  the  midst 
I  of  days  like  these,  to  hear  her 
urging  love  and  gratitude  in  the 
abstract — for  we  have  been  thinking 
•Voout  hate  and  Iocs,  both  abstract  and 
concrete,  for  so  long. 

"The  trouble  with  the  world,"  she 
said  to  me,  "is  that  it  docs  not  love 
enough;  is  that  it  uses  force  when 
g«ntleness  would  win  and  force  must 
lose;  f-  that  we  do  not  give  thanks 
enough  for  the  blessings*  which  the 
good  God  gives  to  our  unworthiness. 
"Wo  all  lack  so  In  gratitude!  I  know 
I  do." 

Is  it  not  a  certainty  that  any  one 
who  from  her  inmost  heart  can  speak 
thus  must  have  been  given  by  for- 
tune far  more  than  her  rightful  share 
of  the  good  things  of  this  human  life? 

But  the  sweet  faced  young  woman 
who  declared  the  world's  fault  and 
her  own  to  be  that  neither  it  nor  she 
gives  thanks  enough  for  mercies 
granted  'and  meant  It  with  a  splen-' 
did  earnestness)  was  Helen  Keller, 
•■blind,"  "deaf"  and  "dumb,"  the  most 
famous  sufferer  from  these  dreadful 
disabilities  known  to  human  history 
and  famous  purely  through  the  vic- 
tories which  she  has  won  over  them 
and  in  spite  of  them.  I  shrank  before 
her  words,  because  they  tore  a  veil 
from  my  own  soul  and  bared  within 
ingratitude  at  which  I  did  not  like  to 
look.  Perhaps  they  may  induce  a  tiny 
sense  of  shame  among  some  who  will 


read  them  here — a  tiny  sense  of  shame 
and  a  resolution  to  be  more  appre- 
ciative. 

"Out  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world's  vast 
war  must  come  great  happiness,"  said 
this  celebrated  conquerer  of  uncon- 
querable bodily  affliction.  "If  nature 
sends  us  a  cold  winter  she  sends  us 
scon  a  warm  summer.  A  year  is  never 
whqlly  winter.  All  sorrows,  I  believe, 
inevitably  have  their  compensating 
joys.  The  proof  that  God  is  good  lies 
in  the  fact  that  while  humanity  always 
is  granted  recompense  for  sorrow  in 
great  joy,  it  is  not  true  that  all  and 
always  we  must  pay  for  joy  with  sor- 
row, jpy  Is.  the  greater  part  of  human 
life.    That  I  have  learned." 

Her  nSshr  to  Preach. 

Jpy  is  the  greater  part  of  human 
life — -that  she  has  learned! 

The  tremendous  lesson  of  this  sen- 
tence from  her  lips,  which  despite  her 
utter  lack  of  sight  and  utter  lack  of 
hearing,  laboriously  and  wonderfully 
have  relearned  the  speech  which  was 
snatched  from  them  by  the  illness 
which  so  terribly  assailed  her  in  mere 
babyhood,  must  make  a  normal  human 
helng  hesitate  forever  before  the  mere 
thought  of  complaint.  "Joy,"  she  says, 
"is  the  greater  part  of  human  life!" 
No  one. who- watched  her  as  she  spoke 
the  words  cou'ul  have  doubted  the  great 
power  of  Intellect  alert  behind  h<*.r 
sightless  but.  truly  lovely  eyes — the 
power  of  intellect  which  gives  her  the 
real  right  to  teach,  to  preach  to  all  the 
rest  of  us,  if  you  care  to.  put  It  thus.  ■ 

"Always  wa  can  work,"  she  went  on 
thoughtfully,  ^ith  that  marvellously 
sweet  smile   which    continually   lights 


her  pleasing -and  extraordinarily  ex- 
pressive face.  "The  ability  to  work  is, 
man's  best  heritage.  Work  is  the  great 
wellspring  of  happiness.  And  all  can 
work. 

"What  is  a  handicap?  It  is  hard 
for  me\to  understand  the  expressions 
of  despair  with  Which  some  folks  re- 
fer, for-  instance,  to  the  soldiers  re. 
turning  from  this  war  whoso  fortune 
it  has  been  to  suffer  and  who  through 
their  suffering  are'handicapped.'  Sym- 
pathy is  ■  splendid  and  desirable; 
despair  is  sin.  A  handicap  is  a  new 
urge  to  work.  •  Heed,  it  and  find  a 
greater  happiness  than  the  unhandi- 
capped  can  know,  for  he  whose  work 
succeeds,  no  matter  how  primary  it 
may  be,  wins  happiness  therefrom 
and"  he  "whose  handicap  is  great  must 
make  his  work  succeed.  Making  it 
succeed  he  continually  will  win  worthy 
victories:  The  successful  doing  by  one 
handicapped  of  tasks  which  might 
be  eiasy  for  the  normal  may  make  the 
handicapped  one's  life  a  real  triumphal 
progress.  Sometirwe^J  Wonder  ;f  we 
'handicapped'  are  ffot/jSsjLlucky  ones 
We  UnoW  'so'",ma!riji   victor? 

"Surely,  if  W8  will  it  to,  ouffta^pi- 
ness  becomes  inevitable.  We  cannot 
escape  a  certain  measure  of  it.  That 
happiness  of  work  is  the  best  and,  I 
almost  believe,  ths  only  happiness  that 
counts.  Even  tile  happiness  of  love 
is  most  easily  aird  perfectly  translat- 
able in  effort  for  that  person  who  ia 
loved.  ' 

"What  is  a  handicap?  It  is  a  spur. 
No;  you  say  liny  handicaps,  for  in- 
stance, must  be  limitations?  Very 
well — must.  I  lie  down  and  weep  be- 
cause I  find  myself  with  limitations? 
The  world  is  full  of  folk  with  limita- 
tions. No  one  is  -without  them.  Let 
me  repeat  in  slightly  different  words 
the/argument  I  have  just  used.  A 
limitation  really  increases  opportunity 
for  happiness,  for  it  increases  oppor- 
tunity for  real  achievement  and  in 
achievement,  which  is  work,  lies  joy. 

"I  have  met  hundreds  of  our  sol- 
diers who  have  come  back  from  su 
perb  service.  There  are  as  many  tens 
of  thousands  in  all  the  other  countries 
which  have  battled.  Among  them 
some  have  suffered  very  bitterly, 
some  have  been  permanently  maimed. 
I  won't  admit  that  through  this  they 
really  have   lost. 

"In  the  first  place  through  their 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness they  have  won  the  gratitude  of 
fellow  citizens,  and  gratitude,  like  pity, 
is  akin  to  love;  and  they  have  won 
their  pity,  too — a  fine  and  splendid 
pity  which  Is  full  of  admiration.  Han- 
dicapped? Of  course.  But  if  the  handi- 
cap, no  matter  how  apparently  tremen 
dous  it  may  be,  once  is  accepted  as 
a  challenge  to  performance  rather  than 
as  an  excuse  in  everyday  life  for  that 
defeat  of  which  they  refused  to  tol- 
erate the  thought  in  glorious  duty 
doing    soldier    days,    it    will    prove    to 


be  a  blessing.  They  may  make  true 
synonyms  of  handicap  and  stimulus. 
Were  they  not  often  handicapped  In 
their  war  service— -handicapped  by 
weariness,  by  hunger,  by  terrific  strain, 
by  wounds,  by  constant  peYil  of  thBir- 
lives?  Yet  they  continued.  They  did 
not  cease  trying. 

Fates   Worse   Than   Blindness. 

"Thousands  of  the  gallant  fighting 
men  of  Britain  and  of  France  and 
some  of  those  of  the  United  States 
have  sustained  that  trial  of  blindness 
which  is  regarded  as  the  one  supreme 
misfortune.  But  wait!  No  misfor- 
tune is  supreme.  Only  good  fortune 
can  be  that"  (Remember  that  she 
who  spoke  these  words  is  Helen  Kel- 
ler; remember  the  great  cross  she 
bears!) 

"There  are  fates  worse  than  blind- 
ness. 

"Blindness?  I  am  what  the  world 
calls  'blind'  but  I  deny  that  I  am  blin3 
and  I  declare  that  there  need  be  no 
such  thing  as  blindness! 

"The  most  brilliant  vision  Is  the 
vision  of  the  spirit  and  no  mishap  of 
war  or  peace  can  take  that  from  us  if 
we  ourselves  refuse  to  let  it  go. 

•"But  blindness,'  I  hear  some  one 
say,  'thrusts  one  into  darkness.' 

"The  only  actual  darkness,  and  1 
say  this  very,  solemnly,  is  that  of  igno 
ranee  and  j  Insincerity.  'The  aviator 
takes  a  birdseye  view  of  the  world  he 
flies  above  and  is  glad — he  feels  free, 
exalted;  the  blinded  can  do  more  than 
that — they  can  take  a  soul's  eye  view 
of  life  itself  and  gain  a  freedom  even 
greater,  an  exaltation  even  more  soul 
stirring  than  the  most  daring  aviator. 

The  Blind  Sot  Unhappy. 

"We  blind  are  not  unhappy.  I  know 
not  one  unhappy  blind  man  or  blind 
woman.  Was  there  ever  any  one  so 
cheery  as  Sir  Arthur  Pearson?  While 
he  had  his  sight  he  accepted  his 
achievements  more  or  less  as  the 
divine  right  of  his  ability  and  energy. 
But  now  that  he  is  blinded  his  achieve- 
ments become  very  real  to  him  and 
to  many  thousands  who,  in  his  seeing 
days,  never  heard  of  him  at  all — and 
therefore  now  achievements  must 
mean  the  greater  happiness  to  him,  for 
they  give  him  that  elation  which 
comes  to  one  who  helps  a  multitude. 

"Happiness  cannot  come  from  with- 
out. It  must  come  from  within.  It  is 
not  that  which  we  see  or  touch  or  feel| 
or  that  which  others  do  for  us  which; 
makes  us  happy—it  is^hat  which  we 
think  and  feel  and  dC'nr'st,  as  Henry 
Ford  says,  'for  the  other  fellow,'  and 
then  for  our  own  Selves. 

'  The  *'' ■■•  '■p"'"! _ j Yiu3_.fiJV~l  "-"J*"  al™d 
the  most  fluent  tongue  the  world  has 
known  could  not  make  the  person 
who  habitually  is  critical  a  happy 
man  or  woman.  The  sharpest  eyes 
and  keenest  hearing  vouchsafed  to  a 


Endeavor  to  Help  Others,  She   Urges 

Those  Afflicted — Tells  of  Happiness 

fn  Work  and  the  Power  of  Love 
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human  being-  could  not  grant  real- 
happiness  to  one  who  thinks  only  oC 
himself  or  perpetrates  injustice,  which 
is  the  greatest  of  all  sins. 

"I  know  that  inability  to  see,  in-' 
ability  to  hear,  inability  of  normal 
speech,  cannot  shut  happiness  away 
from  one  who  loves  and  is  loved,  from 
one  who  works,  and,  like  all  workers, 
inevitably  gains  the  pay  for  labor,; 
from  one  who  wishes  all  men  well,  and] 
tries,  however  humbly,  to  he  helpful, 
believelng  that  fundamentally  all  men] 
are  good. 

love the    All    In    All. 

"And  love!  That  is  the  greatest  of 
all  joys — and  not  blindness,  dea£nes$,j 
dumbness,  not  artificial  limbs,  not  a 
life  sentence  to  a  hospital  cot  will 
fend  love  away  if  love  is  given  in  re- 
turn for  that  which  always  is  and 
always  will  be  offered  to  every  one  of 
us  if  we  but  give  and  will  receive. 

"Love!  It  is  the  all  in  all.  It  will 
make  the  humblest  one  of  us  a  real 
being,  for  love  brings  love  and  love 
thus  brought  means  homage  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love;  it  will  put 
the  weakest  one  of  us  beyond  the 
reach  of  death,  for  we  live  as  long 
as  we  are  remembered — and  mankind's 
loving  memory  spans  generations. 

"The  outstanding  fact  that  I  hare 
learned  from  all  the  many  letters  that 
have  come  to  me  from  those  blinded 
or  those  seriously  disabled  in  the  war 
or  out  of  it  is  not  that  any  one  of 
them,  being  hopeless;  demands  the  ul- 
timate of  sympathy  or  is  excused  in 
feeling  real  despair,  but  that  all  have 
manifold  capacities  which  |ow  remain 
inactive,,  but  which  if  fully  utilized 
will  insure  )ib;undant  hojje.  Work! 
That  is  the  remedy  next  to  love  in  ns 
importance.  Blindness?  May  it  not  be 
that  our  most  luminous  selves  are  like 
lamps  which  shine  brightly  only  in  the 
dark?" 

Here  I,  the  interviewer,  who  have 
seen  parts  of  the  great  war  close  by 
and  have  seen  thousands  of  its  vic- 
tims, entered  a  slight  protest.  "But  is 
not  the  man  who  went  to  this  war 
strong  and  came  back  crippled  entitled 
to  curse  fate?  Is  not  the  man  who 
marched  forth  with  the  sun's  light 
brilliant  to  his  seeing  eyes  and  reveal-i 
ing  to  him  all  the  beauties  of  the 
world,  but  is  brought  back  blinded,  en- 
titled to  complain?"  I  asked. 

"Entitled  to?"  she  answered.  "I  do 
not  like  the  question.  The  man  who 
has  fought  in  such  war  as  this  and 
through  his  fighting  suffered,  whether 
or  not  he  wished  to  fight,  has  had  pay 
ment  in  advance  amounting  to  a  rec 
ompense  for  much  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  thought  disaster  ir- 
retrievable. His  has  bsen  a  sacrifice  for 
others.  For  such  sacxtftoe  always  there 
Is  recompense.  N*  scatter  what  he 
may  have  lost  he  has  ga!ned  more 
than  full  compensation — gained  it 
within  himself. 
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"Through  physical  handicaps  one 
wins  spiritual  strength.  Many  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
facts  by  grim-  experience  have  told 
me  this,  and  I  myself  have  learned 
It  well.  I  nave  had\>  letters  from  so 
many  wounded  soldiers  and  with  many 
I  have  spoken  face  to  face.  Through 
their  own  suffering  they  have  devel- 
oped a  capacity  for  understanding  and 
mitigating  others'  sufferings — which  is 
the  greatest  privilege  the  good  God 
gives  us. 

Their    New    Resolve. 

"The  men  who  come  back  sufferers 
seem  to  have  gained  a  certain  determi-i 
nation  to  do  everything  they  can 
toward  freeing  ihe  unfortunate,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  whoever  they  may 
be,  from  the  bonds  of  their  intolerable 
fate.  Men  who  have  been  given  that 
divine  resolve  have  not  lost  but  gained 
through  their  service  in  the  war,1 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  physi-; 
cally  handicapped  as  a  result  of  it. 

"And  they  know,  or  learn,  that  they 
can  keep  on  serving  in  the  battle  for 
mankind.  It'  does  not  begin  with  war! 
nor  end  with  it.  It  is  not  fought  alone) 
with  artillery,  rifles,  bombs*  and  bay-1 
cnets.  It  progresses  always,  and  its; 
greatest  weapon  is  the  human  mind.: 
Blindness  or  an  artificial  limb  need 
not  make  the  mind  limp  nor  leave  the 
understanding   sightless. 

"Most  men  understand  this.  It  i^ 
amazing!  How  many  of  the  brave 
boys  who  have  returned  'irrevocably^ 
harmed'  fttsaa  *over, there'  face  the  fu-; 
ture  with  tt^auntie'ge  Courage! 

"Their  mere  determination  riot  to] 
let  their  difficulties  master  .them  is 
victory  and  proves  their  'harm*  not  to. 
have   been   'irrevocable.' " 

After  a  second's  pause  Miss  Keller 
laughed — it  was  a  merry  laugh,  and 
followed  by: 

"It  is  astonishing  how  bugbears  side- 
step when  one  looks  them  in  the  face! 

"Such  looks  are  not  denied  the 
blind,"  she  went  on  very  seriously. 
"We  physically  sightless  can  outstare 
a  bugbear  with  the  keenest  sighted  of 
you  all.  When  a  bugbear  faces  you, 
whether  you  are  physically  blind  or 
physically  seeing,  glare  at  him  with 
the  eyes  of  a  brave  soul  and  make  a 
rush  for  him.  He  will  turn  tail  and 
run" 

Friends  the  Greatest  Need. 

Then  there  came  another  little  pause, 
followed  by  the  thought-statement: 

"But  he  will  turn  tail  more  quickly 
if  you  feel  that  you  have  friends  be- 
hind you.  We  blind  lose  courage  only 
when  we  feel  ourselves  alone,  neglected 
by  society. 

"Tell  the  handicapped  for  me,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind,  that  handicaps  dp  not 
make  them  unusual.  All  men,  all 
women  are  handicapped  until  they  in 
their  hearts  declare  that  they  will  not 
be    handicapped,   and   after   any   man 


I  declare*  this  then  all   handicaps   are 

MltnV  ha^hcapped  for  me  that 
every  person,  no  matter  how  complete 
may  seem  to  be  his  great  abilities  and 
privileges,    really   has   his   limitations, 
but    that    every    one,   no    matter    how 
complete  may  seem  to  be  his  disabili- 
ties   and    lack    of    privileges,    can    do 
much  if  he  will  And  his  place,  and  that 
to  no  one  is  denied   that  help   which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  finding  of 
bis  place.     It  may  seem  slow  in  com- 
;  ing.  it  may  be  refused  from  that  quar- 
ter whence  it  seemed  most  logical,  but 
I  It  will  not  be  withheld  finally  from  the 
1  insistent  soul. 

"Toll  the  handicapped  for  me — oh, 
urge  this  on  them!— that  no  matter 
how  dependent  they  may  be  on  others, 
they  never  in  their  souls  must  cease 
to  try  to  help,  in  turn,  nor  ever  must 
forget  that  they  can  help. 
Soldiers'  Conrage  an  Inspiration. 
"My  greatest  help  has  come  from 
others  who  are  handicapped.  Every 
blinded  soldier,  every  crippled  soldier 
.1  have  talked  with  has  helped  me.  The 
courage  of  our  splendid  boys  inspires 
me  to  new  effort.  As  I  think  of  them, 
thrust  suddenly  into  their  dreadful 
problems,  my  own  difficulties  are  re- 
vealed to  me  as  truly  trivial. 

"We  who  are  blind  are  sure  to  learn 
the  beauties  of  the  human  soul.  All 
the  world  pours  out  its  sympathy 
toward  us,  mankind  is  ever  tender  with 
us.  The  blinded  soldiers  need  not 
woiry.  Hands  will  be  outstretched  to 
help  them;  guides  will  be  beside  them 
to  lead  and  comfort  when  the  road 
is  difficult. 

"Some  of  the  soldiers  I  have  met 
nersonally  and  by  correspondence  have 
been  wonderful.  One  wounded  British 
soldier  has  written  to  me  that  If  he 
could  share  his  sight  with  me  he 
gladly  would  give  me  one  of  his 
eyes!  And  ha  wrote  this  after  hav- 
ing beard  reports  that  such  a  sur- 
gical operation  as  eye  transplantation 
might  sooiT  "fie  "a  possibility.  It  was 
not  an  idle,  graceful  thought.  A 
Japanese  girl  once  wrote  to  me,  say- 
ing almost   the  same   thing. 

"It  does  not  matter  how  small  may 
seem  the  niche  which  one  may  fill, 
how  unimportant  may  appear  to  be 
the  work  which  one  may  do,  if  it  is 
the  best  niche  one  can  find,  if  it  is 
the  most  Important  work  that  one  can 
do — and  If  one  fills  or  does  it  earnest- 
ly it  will  give  happiness  to  others, 
which  Is  the  first  consideration,  and 
to  one'a  self,  which  should  be  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  What  if  the  broad 
highways  of  lifo  be  barred?  Usually 
the  byways  are  more  peaceful  and 
more  beautiful— they  are  certain  to 
bo  less  dusty  and  less  crowded. 

T.lfe  Xeed  Not  Be  Dull. 

"Life  need  nrvt  be  dull  for  people 
who  are  blind.  Adventure  awaits 
everywhere.  It  is  astonishing  to  find 
how  many  great  ads-enturps  we  may 


find  in  friendship,  and  friendships  often 
follow  on  the  wreck  of  what  has 
seemed  to  us  to  be  all  that  there  was 
of  life,  blessing  us  who  know  them, 
filling  our  existence  with  rare  blos- 
soms which  we  did  not  know  were 
in  the  world's  bouquet  of  flowers. 

"Let  me  make  a  statement  just  a 
little  m#re  concrete  and  positive. 
Lameness  is  not  of  the  limbs  nor 
blindness  of  the  eyes.  If  the  heart 
leaps  out  to  other  hearts  and  the  soul 
sees  into  other  souls  small  things  like 
bodily  Imperfections  become  exactly 
that — small  things.  That  is  my  mes- 
sage to  the  men — the  brave  men  and 
the  true  who  have  suffered  in  this 
war  as  patriots  of  good  and  of  their 
country. 

"My  heart  especially  goes  out,  of 
course,  to  those  blinded  in  the  war; 
but  that  which  I  must  feel  for  them 
is  more  like  camaraderie  than  sym- 
pathy. The  blinded  man  has  not  been 
wounded  hopelessly.  Only  those  whose 
spirits  hi»ve  been  mutilated  unto  death 
have  been  wounded  hopelessly  in  this 
or  any  other  war. 

"They,  I  fancy,  are  more  numerous 
among  the  ones  who  stayed  at  home 
than  among  those  who  went  to  war, 
among  non-fighting  women  than 
among  the  gallant  soldier  boys  who 
were  privileged  to  fight.  It  might  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  tU***  my  own 
limitations  would  bin^*me  closest  to 
those  of  the  war'afcafrffferers  who  have 
lost  their  sight  j^rTbiaring  or  in  some 
grim  cases  both.  I  am  not  sums  that 
this  is  really  the  case.  I  believe  I  suffer 
more  for  those  who  were  compelled  to 
stay  at  home  and  have  lost  loved  ones 
than  I  do  for  those  who,  through 
actual  effo-ts  of  their  patriotism,  have 
been  privileged  so  to  place  themselves 
that  they  must  do,  because  of  handi- 
caps won  gallantly,  a  little  more  than 
normal  men  are  called  upon  to  do  in 
later  life. 

A  Messas'e  for  tl»e  Bereaved. 

"So  I,  who  proudly  may  lay  claim  to 
having  borne  some  suffer'ng,  wish  to 
send  a  message,  very  loving,  superla- 
tively sympathetic  to  the  women— to 
the  women  who  have  lost  loved  ones 

■'Theirs  is  the  greatest  loss  of  all.  for 
it  means  something  torn  out  of  their 
hearts;  theirs  the  greatest  suffering  of 
all,  for  it  is  agony  of  the  soul.  To  even 
think  of  them  makes  my  poor  speech 
even  more  difficult  than  usually  it  is. 
It  is  hard  to  find  the  words  with  which 
to  form  a  message  to  them.  Even  to 
attempt  to  do  so  seems  almost  imperti- 
nent. Grief  is  a  thing  so  sacred  that 
one  hesitates  to  touch  it  even  with  the 
utmost  gentleness. 

"But  if  1  may  beg  the  privilege,  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  shall  tell  them,  and 
it  i:~  that  they  must  not  let- their  loss 
decrease  their  love.  With  every  throb 
of  love  which  stirs  our  hearts  we  grow 
stronger,  better,  happier.  Let  their 
love  for  those  whom  they  have  lost 
Inot  sink  into  mere  grief,  but  remain 
fine  and  fervent,  radiating  out  toward 


others!  It  will  then  return  into  then 
hearts  aa  the  moisture  which  is  given 
by  the  springs  to  the  warm  sun  re- 
turns to  them  in  gentle  dews  and 
balmy  showers,  filling  them  anew  with 
sweetness.  Thus  the  strong  example 
of  the  bravery  and  self-sacriflce  of 
those  whom  they  have  lost  will  be 
imitated  fittingly.  Let  them  declare  in 
their  brave  souls,  these  suffering 
women,  that  the  gallant  y  of  these 
loved  warriors  in  the  cause  of  right 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  their  own  fine  '■ 
after  lives! 

Recently,  in  a  magazine  for  the  blind,  1 
I  read  a  letter  from  a  seeing  mother 
who  had  lost  her  son  and  in  his 
memory  had  gone  to  comfort  blind6d 
men.  She  said  their  courago  had  in- 
spired her  to  an  effort  to  discover  new 
ways  for  assisting  others  and  that  she 
thus  was  finding  happiness.  Thus,  out 
of  the  glory  of  her  love  had  come  into 
her  heart  that  inspiration  which  en- 
abled her  to  bear  her  loss  without 
despair. 

Humanity    Will    Profit. 

"I  have  the  feeling  in  my  heart  that 
similarly  out  of  the  great  turmoil  of 
-this  war  will  rise  some  very  human 
and  some  very  splendid  things  for  so- 
ciety in  general.  It  may  be  that  the 
mighty  struggle  has  brought  us  nearer, 
very  near,  indeed,  to  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day,  the  dawn  of  that  great  day 
which  shall  give  freedom  to  mankind, 
the  dawn  of  the  bright  day  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  the  dawn  of  the 
supremely  wondrous  day  of  service 
from  all  to  all. 

"Perhaps  the  statesmen,  good  and 
true  though  they  may  be,  who  have 
been  at  work  in  Paris  have  not  seen 
•the  fundamentals  of  that  universal 
peace  for  which  they  strive.  Wlmt 
we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  mighfk 
federation  in  which  each  nation  ancfc 
each  man  shall  help  their  neighbors/ 
a  federation  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
exploitation  of  one  people  by  another 
nor  of  one  man  by  another,  a  federa- 
tion of  good  will  to  all. 

"And  I  am  sure  that  fine  signs  are 
everywhere.  The  impulse  toward  real 
brotherhood  is  in  the  air.  In  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to-day  is  thought 
and  talk  of  brotherhood.  We  must  do 
away  with  all  those  prejudices  which 
divide  men  from  their  fellow  men. 
Only  when  we  have  done  that  will  the 
world  war  have  been  won  In  living 
fact." 

Miss  Keller  is  an  ardent  sympathizer 
with    the    harassed,    striving    Russian 
nation    and    hopes    that    out    of    that 
mighty  movement  which  has  set  int 
ferment    such    a    multitude    of    mind 
and  such  an  aggregate  of  energy  the 
may   come    something   which  will 
and  light  the  world. 
(Copyrighted.  1919,  by  Edward  M«# 
Syndicate,  Inc.) 
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Weber  and  HeilbronePs 
Staff  Aids  Biind  Heroes 


The  Wahoo  Club,  a  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Weber  &  Heilbroner  clerical 
staff,  gave  its  first  annuai'dance  Sat- 
urday night  in  the  Oak  Room  of  the] 
Hotel  M'ai'tirtiqjje,  More  than  350  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  attended  the  af- 
fair, the  proceeds  of  which  were  given 
by  the  club  to  the  Permanent  Blind  Re- 
lief War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
of  the  Allies,  George  A.  Kessler  chair- 
man. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Fairbrook,  secretary  of  the 
blind  fund,  made  a  stirring  address  of 
acceptance,  which  was  supplemented  by 
congratulatory  speeches  by  several  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  the  Weber  & 
Heilbroner  corporation.  The  guests  in 
eluded  the  directors  of  the  blind  fundi 
and  Louis  Heilbroner,  Samuel  Knopf 
Jr.,  Jacob  Adler  and  George  Goldberg.     I 


BLIND  SOLDIER 


Lieut.  Jean  Julien  Lemordant,i 

Injured  in  Battle,  Speaks 

on  Art. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  | 
presented  as  lecturer  in  Memorial  Hall, 
last  evening,  Lieut.  Jean  Julien! 
Lemordant,  the  blind  soldier-painter  of 
France,  who  comes  to  this  country  to 
lecture  on  art  at  the  invitation  of  Tale 
University.  J    ■ 

Standing  before  his  large  audience  last 
night,  Lieut.  Lemordant  is  more  eloquent 
of  the  spirit  of  France  than  anything 
that  he  can  say.  His  subject  last  eve- 
ning was  "Rodin"  and  he  told  of  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  his  ubject  with  appreciation 
and  sympathy.  He  recalled  that  the 
statue  of  Victory  Hugo  was  made  by 
Rodin  with  no  other  opportunity  to  draw 
from  his  subject  than  that  afforded  by  a 
dinner  party  and  which  in  still  a  real 
picture  in  stone. 

Captain  Reneauduea,  who  is  with  the 
Lieut.  Lemordant  for  his  American  tour, 
introduced  the  lecturer,  who  spoke  in 
French.  He  gave  the  story  in  English, 
of-  the  heroism  in  war  and  the  beauty 
in  art,  which  combine  to  make  up  the 
life  of  Lemordant.  He  told  of  the  life 
of  the  man,  the"  great  deeds  of  bravery 
of  the  soldier  and  the  beautiful  pictures 
that  have  been  painted  by  the  hand  that 


will  never  paint  again  but  has  given 
over  his  duties  to  the  voice  of  France 
appealing  for  the  continuance  of  her 
ideals   of   beauty. 

"Lemordant  was  only  interested,  said 
Captain  Reneaudeau.  "in  those  that  fol- 
low the  humbler  walks  of  life.  He  was 
a  painter  of  strength  and  movement  and 
he  found  most  of  it  in  his  native  Brit- 
tany. After  a  long  and  bitter  fight  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  artists  of 
France,  and  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight 
against  Prussian  militarism  he  has  be- 
come one  of  her  great  heroes." 


FRENCH  BUNDED 
LE^RNQUICKLY 

N.  Y.  Woman's  An^alie- 
port  Tells  of  Aid. 

'3,500    SIGHTLESS    SOLDIERS 

Work  of  Reeducation  Long  and 
Slow,  but  Successful. 


France,  with  a  larger  number  of 
var-blinded  soldiers  than  there  are 
jn  England.  Italy  and  the  United 
States  combined,  is  making  steady 
progress  towards  restoring  scores  of 
these  men  to  usefulness  in  civil  life, 
eays  the  annual  report  of  Miss  Win- 
ifred Holt  of  Xew  York,  as  Paris  rep- 
resentative of  the  Committee  for  Men 
Blinded  in  Battle,  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
organizatlon  in  this  field.  Ex- 
I'resident  Taft,  Charles  B.  Hughes 
and  Gen.  Pershing  are  among  the 
''ornmittee's  of!  , 

Although  official  figures  are  lacking, 
the  committee,  which  has  headquar- 
"■•rs    at    ill    East    Fifty-ninth    street, 

:ates  that  there  are  fully  3.500 
French  soldiers  who  lost  their  sight  in 

war.     The  best   available    figures 

for  other  countries  show  that  England 

•  omes   next   with    approximately   1  ,.">00 

:    Italy,   third,   with   700,   and   the 

United  States  last,  with 

B     "  MRht  holmes"    lu    Krancr. 

The  .committee  reports  the  establish- 
ment of  five  "Lighthouses"  in  France 
for  tho  reeducation  of  the  blind  ,at 
Rordeaux.  Paris.  Vichy,  .Sevres  and 
Neuilly-piaisance.   a   suburb   of   Paris. 


Through  these  lighthouses  more  than 
3,500  French  soldiers  suffering  from 
head  wounds  were  reached  last  year, 
the  report  says.  The  work  of  reedu- 
cation is  long  and  slow,  it  is  pointed 
out.  but  already  there  are  remarkable 
instances  of  blind  men  who  have 
learned  to  overcome  their  handicap 
and  are  making  good  in  civil  life. 

The  star  graduate  of  the  Lighthouse 
of  France,  the  central  lighthouse  in 
Paris,  is  Lieut.  Bocquet,  a  one-arm 
blind  French  officer  who,  with  his 
left  hand,  has  learned  to  operate  all 
the  knitting,  weaving,  shorthand  and 
other  machines  designed  for  the  blind, 
and.  besides,  is  instructing  in  electrical 
mechanics  classes  of  students  who  can 
see.  Other  instances  of  reeducation 
tire  cited  almost  as  noteworthy  as  that 
of   Lieut.   Bocquet. 

Several  American  women  have  given 
their  assistance  to  Miss  Holt  in  Paris 
in  the  past  year,  among  them  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Hewitt  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert H.  Dunlop  of  Washington.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Mrs.  Robert 
Woods  Bliss  and  Miss  Sharp,  daugh- 
ter of  the  ex-American  Ambassador 
to  France. 

Treasurer's    Report. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  William 
Forbes  Morgan,  shows  that  since  its 
organization  in  1915  more  than  $200,- 
000  in  cash  and  supplies  has  been 
given  in  America  and  forwarded 
through  the  committee  to  the  blind  of 
France.  The  supplies,  mostly  ma- 
chinery and  tools  for  the  blind,  were 
valued  at  over  $16,000. 

Mr.  Hughes,  as  vice-president  of  the 

committee,  issues  an  appeal  for  furth- 

upport.  .^ 
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Funds  amounting  to  nearly  $200,000 
were  raised  in  America  and  forwarded 
to  France  in  the  last  four  years  to  aid 
the  work  of  re-educating  blind  French 
soldiers,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port, made  public  yesterday,  of  the 
Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle, 
111  East  59th  Street.  Cash  forwarded 
through  the  Committee  totaled  $180,- 
751.63,  and  supplies  valued  at  more  than 
$16,000  were  donated.  The  supplies  in- 
cluded a  number  of  American  machines 
««d  devices  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

The  Committee,  which  was  organized 
in  1915  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  New 
York,  reports  that  it  has  in  operation 
in  France  five  "Lighthouses,"  where 
instruction  Is  given  U,  French  officers 
and  men  whose  sight  was  lost.  1 
establishments  are  at  Bordeaux,  Paris, 
Vichy,  Sevres. and  Neullly-PlalBAC 
suburb  of  Paris. 

The  Committee  estimates  that  the 
number  of  war  blind   In   France  la 

BOO.  This  exceeds  the  number  Ifl 
England,  Italy,  and  the  Unlt'd  States 
combined. 
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SOCIETY_MAISESUg8PfiM  HERE 
FOR  SOLDIERS  BLINTrED  IN  WAR 

"IL 


Miss  Winifred  Holt  Tells  of  Work  in  Five  "Lighthouses"  in 
France  That  Makes  Wounded  Men  Self- 
v  Supporting. 


A  fund  of  nearly  $200,000  -was  raised  In 
this  country  and  forwarded  to  France  In 
the  last  four  years  to  aid  the  work  of  re- 
educating blind  French  soldiers,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  Committee  for 
Men  Blinded  in  Battle,  of  No.  Ill  East 
Frjty-ninth  street,  made  ■public'  yesterday 
The  committee,  which  was  organized  in 
1913  by  Miaa  Winifred  Holt,  of  this  city, 
reports  that  it  now  has  In  operation  in 
France  five  'lighthouses"  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  French  soldiers  and  men 
whose  sight  was  lost  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  during  the  war.  These  light- 
houses are  at  Bordeaux,  Paris,  Vichy, 
Sevres  and  Neuflly-Plaisance,  a  suburb  of 
Paris. 

.Although  the  work  of  re-education  Is 
necessarily   slow,   the   committee    reports 


many  remarkable  '  cases  of  blinded  men 
whose  re-educatiort  in  the  lighthouses  has 
enabled  them  to  return  to  -useful  occupa- 
tions in  civil  life.  Miss  Holt  estimates  that 
more  than  3,500  men  suffering  from  head 
wounds  have  received  help  during  the  last 
year  either  at  the  lighthouses  or  through 
lighthouse  visitors  in  homes  and  hospitals. 
Some  of  these  men  have  since  had  their 
sight  restored. 

The  report  includes  a  letter  from  General 
Pershing  praising  the  committee's  work, 
and  also  an  appeal  by  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
a  vice  president  oe  the  committee.  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  acting  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  among  other  officers  are  Will- 
iam H.  Taft,  Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  Her- 
bert L.  Satterlee,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Miss 
Mabel  Choate,  Arthur  Williams  and  Will-, 
iam  Forbes  Morgan,  treasurer. 
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MAIMED  SOLDIERS   AIDED. 
In   an  address  before  the   National 
Fire    Prevention   Assoeiartoj^  at  Mon- 
treal Sir  James  Lou^edfrninister  of 
Soldiers"  Civil  Re-establishment,  gave 
to  the  publie  for  the  first  time  some 
of  the  facts  concerning   the  work   of 
his  bureau   and  pointed  out  much   of 
what  had  been  done  in  aiding  returned 
soldiers,  particularly     those     maimed 
or   otherwise  unfitted     to     return    to 
peace     time     pursuits.     The  minister 
first  recounted  the  history  of  the  De- 
partment of  Soldiers   Civil     Re-estab- 
lishment, beginning  as  it  did  with     a 
small  commission  and  growing  rapid- 
ly until  in  the  present  fiscal  year  he 
said  it  was   aticiapted  that  at     least 
$25,00,000  would  be  expended.     Faced 
with  the  problem  of  150,000  wounded 
it  had  been  the  duty  of  the     depart- 
ment to  look  after  them.     They     had 
2.000   tubercular   cases   alone,   housed 
in  twenty-seven   sanitariums  through- 
out Canada.     About  6  per  cent,  of  the 
entire       tubercular     population     with 
which  the  department     was     charged 
had  died,  but     in     several     thousand 
other  cases   the   disease  bad   been    ar- 
rested  and    the      patients      discharged 
cured.     There  had  been  a  75  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  housing  in  Canada  for 
tubercular  patients  since   the     begin- 
ning of  the  war,  Sir  James  said.  Close 
attention   had   also   been   given  to  in- 
sanity wherever  it   occurred.     Incura- 
ble cases  weer  treated  In  institutions. 
Canada  had  121     blind     soldiers,     and 
they   wen-  ihe  iv.oy,t^mumiaimta^.  the 
population  of  returned  men  for  whom 
the  department   was  caring.     In      all 
there   were   2J500     amputation     cases, 
and    the    department    had    a   limb    fac- 
tory  in   Toronto,  with   seventeen   dis- 
trui   depots   for   fitting     patients'.     In 
10<>  civil   hospitals  soldiers     were  re- 
ceiving treatment   for  disabilities.     A 
thousand   ch  "  week  attended 

night  clinics  in  the  various  cities.  The 
department  also  assumed  responsibil 
ny  for  dental  treatment  wheer  it  was 
necessary.  They  had  50,000  men  in 
vocational  training  schools  and  today 
7.O0O  men  are  taking  the  classes.  Two 
hundred  trades  aer  being  taught. 
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$200,000  FOR 
I      FRENCH  BUND 
/J  IN  FOUR  YEARS 


Almost  $::uu,000  was  contributed  in 
the  United  States  arid  sent  to  Franc 
during  the  last  four  years"  for  reedncat 
ihg  French  soldiers  who  lost  their  sight- 
in  the  war,  according  to  the  annual 
report  issued  yesterday  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle  of 
111  East  Fifty-ninth  st-peetr*'  A  cash"  to- 
tal of  $180,751.68  has  been  fonvarded  to 
France  by  the  committee  here  and  dur 
ing-  the  war  supplies  valued  at  more 
than  $10,00-0  were  contributed  and  sent 
to  the  sightless  soldiers,  including  a 
r>. umber  of  American  machines  espe- 
cially built  for  blind  workers. 

Mis?  .Winifred  Holt,  who  organized 
the  ccjjjfffj&Kee  in  1913,  announces  that 
the^^ommittee  now  has  five  "light- 
houses" in  operation  in  France  for 
the  instruction  of  blinded  French  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men.  Included  in  itys 
report  is  a  letter  from  Gen.  Pershirfe 
praising  the  committee's  achievements 
warmly. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  WAR  BLIND. 


Much   Good   Done   With    «lS0.7riO.G3 
ilaetf^fn  Tills   C'onntry, 


Ba 


mittee  for  Men  Blinded  in 
In  its  annual  report  made  pub- 
lic yesterday,  states  that  $180,750.63 
was  raised  in  this  country  and  forward- 
ed to  France  during  the  last  four  years, 
besides  supplies,  including  devices  for 
the  fbllnd,  valued  at  more  than   $16,000. 

The  committee  was  organized  in  1915 
by  Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  this  city.  It 
now  has  in  operation  five  "lighthouses," 
where  instruction  is  given  to  French  offi- 
cers and  men  whbse  sight  has  been  lost 
temporarily  or  permanently.  More  than 
Z.riW)  men  received  help  in  the  last  year. 
Several  new  sources  of  livelihood  have 
been  opened  to  the  "blind.  I 

Gen.  Pershing  In  a  letter  to  Miss 
•Holt  says:  "You  have  my  profoundest 
sympathy  to  your  splendid  work  with 
soldiers  Winded  ih  (battle,  and  I  shall  do 
all  In  my  power  to  help  you." 


KfcW..V/c7-rK^    J*.    J.,      I-       - 
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WHAT  A  ONE-ARMED 
BUND  MAN  HAS  DONE 

FRENCH  SOLDIEK'S  SUCCESS.    1 


Lieut.    Bocquet,    Re-educated, 

Now  Teaching  Mechanics  to 
Seeing  Students. 


■France,  with  a  larger  number  of! 
war-blinded  soldiers  than  there  are ; 
in  England,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  combined,  is  making  steady- 
progress  toward  restoring  scores  of 
these  men  to  positions  of  usefulness 
in  civil  life,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  of  New 
York,  as  Paris  representative  of  the 
Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle, 
the  pioneer  American  organization  in 
this  field.  William  H.  Taft,  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  and  Gen.  Pershing  are 
among  the  committee's  officers. 

Although  official  figures  are  lacking, 
the  committee,  which  has  headquarters ; 
at  111  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  this 
city,  estimates  that  there  are  fully  | 
3,500  French  soldiers  who  lost  their 
sight  in  the  war.  The  best  available 
figures  for  other  countries  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  committee  show  that 
England  comes  next  with  approxi- 
mately 1,500  blind,  Italy  third  with 
700,  and  the  United  States  last  with 
125. 

The  committee  reports  the  estab- 
lishment of  five  "lighthouses"  in 
France  for  the  reeducation  of  the  blind 
at  Bordeaux,  Paris,  Vichy,  Sevre"s.  and 
Neuilly-Flaisance,  a  suburb  of  Paris. 
Tnrough  these  lighthouses  more  than 
3,500  French  soldiers  suffering  fromj 
head  wounds  were  reached  in  the  past 
year.  The  work  of  reeducation  is 
long  and  slow,  it  is  pointed  out,  but 
already  there  are  a  numtier  of  re- 
markable cases  of  blind  men  who: 
have  learned  to  overcome  their  han- 
dicap and  are  making  good  in  civil 
life. 

The  star  graduate  of  the  central 
lighthouse  in  Paris  is  Lieut.  Bocquet, 
a  one-armed  blind  French  officer  who, 
with  his  left  hand,  ha;/,  learned  to  op- 
erate all  the  knitting,  weaving,,  short- 
hand, and  other  machines  designed  for 
the  blind,  and  in  addition  Is  instruct- 
ing classes  of  seeing  students  in  elec^ 
trical  mechanics.  ...^^ 
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SPONSORS  OPERA 


Buys  All  Seats  for  Performance 
at  Shubert  Majestic. 


FINAL  ACT  OF  RELIEF  WORK 


"I>ueia  Di  Lamuiermoor"  to  l»e 
Given  May  19  as  Benefit  for 
Blind  and  Wounded  Italian  Sol- 
diers.  Citizens      Asked     to      Help 


Make   Affair   Successful. 

In  lemembraiic^  of  Use  anniversarj^N*^ 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Ita'y  May 
24,  1915,  and  to  complete  its  work  in 
this  city,  the  Italian  relief  committee, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Italian  con- 
sular agent,  Mariano  Vervena,  has  taken 
all  seats  at  the  Shubert  Majestic  Thea- 
tre for  the  performance  of  Doriz?tti's 
opera,  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  Mon- 
day evening,  May  19,  and  is  asking  the 
Italian  citizens  of  Providence  to  co-opsr- 
ate  in  making  it  a  benefit  performance 
for  the  blinded  and  mutilated  soldiers- 
of   Italy. 

The  intent  is  to  raise  a  large  sum  uf 
money  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
blmfl  .BXiJjftjftB*»in  tlle  home  land  and  to 
show'to "  the  afflicted  soldiers^  that  across 
the  sea  in  America  are  a  psoplo  wi'h  a 
great  heart  who  admire  the  work  done 
by  the  Italian  so'diers  in  the  great  war 
and  wish  to  perform  a  duty  by  S3nding 
as  large  a  contribution  as  possible  as  a 
mark   of   gratitude. 

To  this  end,  the  Italians  of  the  Provi- 
dence colony  have  been  asked  to  respo.  d 
generously  with  their  patronage. 

The  opera  will  be  presented  by  the  San* 
Carlo  Opera  Company,  with  Miss  Queena 
Maria  in  the  title  role.  The  young  lady- 
is  one  of  the  Impresario  Signor  Gallo's 
discoveries,  and  up  to  five  months  ago 
was  known  as  Queena  Marian  Tillotsan. 
She  is  American  and  one  of  the  coun- 
try's  most   promising   singers. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of 
Mrs.  Mariano  Vervena  (chairman),  Mrs. 
Marietta  Rosignoli  (secretary),  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Burleigh,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rowe,  Mrs.  Ei.  R. 
Barker,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Greene,  Miss  A.  Ver- 
non, Mrs.  T.  Argeloni,  Mrs.  R.  DeAn- 
gelis.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Fadanza  and  Mrfs.  F. 
Vitale,  and  there  is  an  assisting  com- 
mittee composed  of  Lu.'gi  Cipolla,  J.  E. 
Del  Rossi,  Antonio  Corrente,  Raffaele 
DeAngelis,  Pietro  Laudati,  Antonio  Zam- 
arano,  Irmino  De Angels,  August  Pusa- 
teri,  G.  A.  Mercurio,  Bartolo  Catanzaro, 
Costantino  Maccarone,  Antonio  Romano 
and    Nicola    Caldarone. 
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Mrs  Wilson  and  Party  Talk    With 
Sightless   Soldiers   —   Exchange 


Gifts 


lange 


Mrs  Woodrow  Wilson  was  tnS^guest 
of  100  blinded  French  soldiers  at  a 
unique  reception  in  Paris  recently, 
according  to  word  just  received  at  the 
headquarters  in  New  York  city  of  the 
committee  for  men  blinded  in  battle. 
The  reception  took  place  in  the  "Phare 
de  France''  (Lighthouse  of  France), 
which  was  established  and  has  been 
supported  for  the  last  three  years  at 
]  I  Rue  Daru,  Paris,  with  the  aid  of 
funds  supplied  by  American  sympa- 
thizers with  the  blinded  fighting  men 
Of   France. 

Many  of  the  Frenchmen  who  greet- 
ed the  wife  of  the  American  president 
■Here  officers  who,  though  sightless  for  . 
life,  had  been  re-educated  in  the 
French  Lighthouse  and  are  now  able 
and  self-supporting  citizens.  Mrs  "Wil- 
son shook  hands  with  each  blind  man 
and  was  shown  through  the  various 
departments  of  the  building,  the  knit- 
ting room,  printing  press  room,  pot- 
tery room,  reading  room,  music  hall 
and  seating  rink,  in  each  of  which 
she  expressed  her  amazement  at  the 
skill  and  dexterity  of  the  blind  French- 
men. 

To  each  Frenchman  Mrs  Wilson 
grave  a  box  of  cigarets,  saying,  "This 
is  just  a  little  souvenir  for  you." 

The  blind  men  in  turn  presented 
the  president's  wife  with  a  knitted 
wrap.  Similar  gifts  were  given  to 
other  Americans  in  the  party,  which 
included  Rear-Admiral  Carey  T.  Gray- 
son, the  president's  physician;  Mrs 
Henry  White,  wife  of  the  member  of 
the  American  peace  delegation,  and 
Mrs  William  G.  Sharp,  wife  of  the 
former  American  embassador  to 
France. 

"This  is  a  pathetic  but  splendid 
work."  said  Mrs  "Wilson  upon  leaving. 
The  "guardlenne"  of  the  Lighthouse 
Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  New  York,  has 
been  in  Paris  since  the  first  year  of 
^he  war  superintending  the  work  of 
French   soldiers   "light 
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^orkine  for   France  f   V 

Mis.  Horace  Binney  has  founor  a  w 
to  an  i lie  Work  of  three  for  the  Ameri- 
can committee  for  devastated  France. 
siner  early  In  January  she  has  devoted 
hei  entire  time  10  weaving  ruga  at  her 
mom  at  the  workroom  of  the  New 
land  headquarters  m 


The  designs  and  Coloring  of  the  rugs 
are  striking  and  there  lias  been  great 
demand  for  them  for  summer  cottages* 
The  proceeds  from  the  .sale  of  one  of 
these  charming  pieces  are  sufficient  to 
provide  three  or  four  ordinary  rugs  for 
devastated  French  homes.  These  are 
I'-  Lilly  purchased  from  the  Institute  for' 
the  Biiiu+r- 7n  this  way  extending  still 
fuVther  the  good  work.  Mrs.  Binney 
plans     to    have     the    weaving    continued 

through  the  summer. 
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Mrs.  Binneu  Is 

Ming  Rugs 

foe  Prance 
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By  MRS.  C.  H.  WASHBURN. 

RS.  HORACE  BINNEY  has 
found  a  way  to  do  the  work 
of  three  for  the  American 
Committee  for  Devastated  France. 
Since  early  in  January  she  has  de- 
voted* her  entire  time  to  weaving 
rugs  at  her  loom  at  the  workroom 
of  the  New  England  headquarters 
at  No.  415  Boyiston  street. 

The  designs  and  coloring  of  the 
rugs  are  striking,  and  there  has 
been  great  demand  for  them  for 
Summer  cottages.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  one  of  these 
charming  pieces  are  sufficient  to 
provide  three  or  four  ordinary  rugs 
for  devastated  French  homes.  These 
aVe  usually  purchased  from  the  In- 
stitute for  the.  .Blhid^in  this  way 
extending  s  t  i  I  l-"jflWBer  the  good 
work.  Mrs.  Binney  plans  to  have 
the  weaving  continued  through  the 
Summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binney  ^,re 
at  the  F.  S.  Whitwell  house  on 
Dartmouth  street,  which  they 
leased  for  the  Winter. 
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A  one-armed  blind  French  officer 
in  a  French  "lighthouse"  has  learned 
to  operate  with  his  left  hand  all 
the  machines  designed  for  the  blind 
and  is  giving  instruction  in  elec- 
trical mechanics  to  seeing  students. 
It  is  a  striking  and  really  represen- 
tative sample  of  what  the  rehabili- 
tation institutions  are  doing.   They 
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BLIND    LEADING   THE    SEEING 

[From  the  Springfield  Republican] 
A  one-armed  blind  French  officer  in  a 
French  "lighthouse"  has  learned  to  oper- 
ate with  his  left  hand  all  the  machines  de- 
signed for  the  blind  and  is  giving  instruc- 
tion in  electrical  mechanics  to  seeing  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  striking  and  really  represen- 
tative sample  of  what  the  rehabilitation  in- 
stitutions are  doing.  They  well  repay  gen- 
erous support. 


Ma.v<    1H-.   nig. 


OSTEOPATHS  COMING 


/■ 


Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  "Will 
Be  Held  Here  the  23d  and  24th 

About  150  osteopaths  are  expected 
to, attend  the  15th  annual  convention 
of  the  New  England  osteopaths'  as 
sociation  which  will  meet  here  the 
23  and  24th.  Lectures  on  the  success 
ful  treatment  of  influenza  will,  be 
among  some  of  the  subjects  that  will 
come  up  for  discussion.  There  will 
also  be  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
X-iay.  A  public  lecture  will  follow  the 
dinner  to  be  given  Friday  night,  at 
which  Signaler  Skeyhill*  an  Australian, 
who  was  cured  of  hUn^nPrS!ii  bV 
osteopathic  treatment,  will  talk  on  the 
war. 

Among  those  who  will  be  here  are 
Dr  Arthur  G.  Hildreth  of  Macon,  Ga., 
Dr  C.  C.  Teall  of  Kirksvill,  Mo..  Dr 
Franklin  Fiske  of  New  York.  Dr  D 
R.  Whitaker  of  Boston,  Dr.  Ford.  G. 
Williams  of  Northampton  and  Dr  W. 
C.  Bryan  of  Greenfield. 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  toll  of  the  Great  War  in  blinded 
men  has  resulted  in  an  extraordinary 
development,  particularly  in  France, 
of  ways  and  means  for  entertainment 
and  for  re-education;  but  no  one  of 
these  has  received  greater  impetus 
than  printing  and  distribution  .of  vol- 
umes in  Braille.  At  Lighthouse  No.  3, 
known  better,  perhaps,  as  Le  Phare 
Jde  France,  in  Paris,  which  is  one  of 
the  war  products  of  Miss  Winifred 
Holt's  lighthouse  for  the  blind  in 
New  York,  was  installed  the  first 
electric  printing  press,  and  here  was 
published  the  first  French  Braille 
magazine,  La  Lumiere,  partially  .  ed- 
ited by  the  blinded  soldiers,  and  dis- 
tributed wherever  a  blinded  soldier 
could  be  found  among  the  French  and 
also  in  the  American  expeditionary 
forces. 

As  a  result  of  this,'  no  less  than 
10,000  volumes,  including,  miscella- 
neous publications  from  music  to 
novels,  have  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  Le  Phare.  The  blinded  sol- 
dier may  draw  from  the  library  a 
copy  of  Kipling's  "Jungle  Book," 
"The  Last  of  the  Romanoffs,"  an 
English  grammar  for  intellectual 
amusement,  or  a  manual  of  anatomy 
to  be  studied  as  a  part  of  his  efforts 
toward  re-education.  These  volumes 
have  been  made  available  not  only 
to  those  blinded  soldiers  who  are  liv- 
ing at  Le  Phare,  but  also  to  any 
blinded  soldiers  in  Paris  who  desire 
to  make  use  of  this  privilege. 

With  the  tremendous  interest  now 
existing  in  America  in  work  for  and 
with  the  blind,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Braille  volumes,  manufac- 
tured on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
cannot  be  made  interchangeable;  but 
the  American  Braille  system,  believed 
by  Americans  to  be  an  improvement, 
has  not  been  adopted  universally. 
The  English  Braille  is  unreadable1  by 
the  American  blind,  and  the  American 
system  is  equally  unintelligible  to 
those  familiar  with  the  older  alphabet. 

Nothing  appeals  to  the  blinded  sol- 
diers more  than  the  opportunity  given 
them  for  work  which  tends  toward  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their 
fellow  sufferers.  At  Le  Phare,  there- 
fore, no  work  is  more  popular  than 
that  which  has  to  do  with  the  manu- 
facture of  these  books.     The  prepara- 


tion  of  the  plates,  the  reading  of  the 
proofs,  and  the  binding  are  processes 
which  the  blinded  men  are  quite  com- 
petent to  carry  through,  but  the  print- 
ing on  the  five  electric  presses  is  done 
by  girls  who  come  in  from  outside,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  possible  accident 
from  the  moving  machinery.  Talking 
with  one  of  the  blinded  soldiers  who 
was  making  a  matrix  plate  in  the 
Braille  characters,  I  found  a  gratifica- 
tion which  was  an  inspiration: 

"To  think,"  he  said  to  me,  "that  I, 
who  considered  my  life  ended,  am  now 
able  to  do  this  which  brings  happiness 
to  my  brothers." 

The  spirit  of  the  workman,  what- 
ever his  metier,  is  what  makes  his 
employment  a  trade  or  a  profession. 
The  multiplication  of  volumes  under 
ordinary  circumstances  is  so  great 
that  we  have  gotten  away  from  the 
old  time  humanistic  idea  of  imparting 
to  others  those  gems  of  thought  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  us,  but  the 
limit  which  is  necessarily  put  upon 
the  output  of  the  Braille  press  takes 
us  back  to  the  old  humanistic  saying: 
"Accept  truth,  unprejudiced,  from 
whatever  source,  but  having  received 
it,  realize  the  obligation  to  give  it  out 
again,  made  richer  by  its  personal 
contact  with  yourself."  * 
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FOR  RUMAN  WAR-BLINDED 


Gift  to  Queen  Marie  of  $15,000  to  Aid  the 
Sightless  Soldiers  of  Her  Heroic  Nation — 
She  Visits  Schools  of  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund 


New  York.  .May  24— Queen  Marie  of  Ron- 
mania,  during  her  recent  stay  in  Paris,  in- 
spected the  institution  there  of  the  Per- 
manent Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  of  the  Allies,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  090  Fifth  avenue,  New 
^'ork.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  sister, 
the  Princess  of  Bourbon,  her  daughters, 
the  Princess  Marie  and  Elizabeth,  and  her 
lady-in-waiting,  Mme.  Lahovary. 

Mrs.  R.  Valentine  Webster,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  fund,  in  describing  the 
visit  to  the  Superior  and  Industrial  School. 
27  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo,  Neuilly,  writes 
that  the  queen  was  much  impressed  m..-1 
pleased  with  what  she  saw.  She  spoke  to 
Individual  pupils  both  in  the  Industrial  and 
superior  branches  and  was  greatly  aston- 
ished to  see  what  some  of  the  men,  who, 
in  addition  to  losing  their  sight,  had  lost 
both  arms  by  amputation,  had  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

George  A.  Kessler,  founder  of  the  fund 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  chairman  of 
the   advisory   committee,    presented    to   her 


majesty  a  casket  containing-  200,000  lei  (ap- 
proximately $15,000  at  current  exchange 
rates)  as  a  first  substantial  donation  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  soldiers  of 
her  nation.  In  making  the  presentation 
Mr.  Kessler  said: 

"Be  so  gracious  as  to  accept  this  init  al 
aid  as  evidence  of  the  admiration  and  grat- 
itude of  the  American  people  for'- the  heroic 
soldiers  of  Roumania  who  so  gallantly  ral- 
lied to  their  country's  call  and  have  sacri- 
ficed the  supreme  gift  of  sight  in  defence 
of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  civilization,  for 
the  sake  of  America  as  well  as  for  their 
own  country  and  the  Allies. 

"At  the  same  time  permit  us  to  express 
our  profound  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
untiring  devotion  your  majesty  has  per- 
sonally manifested  for  all  in  need  of  succor 
and  sympathy  and  for  the  enthusiasm  and 
I  patriotism  you  have  aroused  and  k?pt 
aflame  throughout  your  land  and  which  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us." 

Queen  Expresses  Gratitude 

In  replying  Queen  Marie  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  the  founders,  committees  and 
American  contributors  of  the  Fund  for  their 
great  generosity.  She  said  that  what  she 
had  seen  in  the  schools  was  most  inspiring 
and  she  would  follow  the  same  lines  in  re- 
educating the  Ruman  blind.  She  added 
that  she  :ntended  to  form  a  committee  of 
ladies  to  investigate  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Permanent  Blind  Fund  in  training 
the  FrencU  blind. 

Among  those  present  at  the  reception 
were:  Stephen  Pichon,  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Captain  Durand,  represent- 
ing Premier  Georges  Clemenceau;  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  British  ambassador  to  France; 
Count  Macchi  de  Cellere,  Italian  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington;  M.  Antonesco,  Ruman 
minister  to  France,  and  Mme.  Antonesco; 
Milenko  Vesnitch,  minister  of  Serbia,  and 
Mme.  Vesnitch;  General  Diaz  and  Donna 
Sara  Diaz;  Mme.  Elia,  Whitney  Warren 
i  and    Georges    Stoicesco. 

The  royal  party  then  proceeded  to  the 
executive  offices  of  the  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  in  Paris  and  inspected 
there  its  Braille  library  and  printing  office 
which  were  founded  and  still  are  managed 
by  Miss  Alice  Getty  of  Chicago,  and  has 
turned  out  more  than  7000  books  and  pam- 
phlets. Here  the  queen  was  received  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Kessler,  Mrs.  R. 
Valentine  Webster  and  Miss  Getty,  and  the 
following  reception  committee:  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  Eugene  Brieux,  the 
academician,  president  of  the  Fund's  direct- 
ing committee;  Justin  Godard,  deputy  from 
Lyons  and  former  under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  health  service;  former  Premier 
Louis  Barthou,  Eugene  Schneider,  head  of 
the  great  Creusot  gim  foundry;  Dr.  Valude, 
General  Florentin,  grand  chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  M.  Morel, 
governor  of  the  Credit  Foncier  de  France; 
M.  Georges  Pallain,  governor  general  of 
the  Bank  of  France;  Dr.  Kresser,  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  Fund's  institutions;  Lieutenant 
Sollar,  Lieutenant  Guehenno  and  Captain 
Izaac. 

The  following  ladies  were  present:  Mar- 
quise de  Lur  Saluces,  Marquise  de  Ponlsse, 
Comtesse  de  la  Chapelle,  Comtesse  de  Sar- 
de.lys,  Comtesse  d'Amilly,  Baronne  de  Dem- 
pierre,  Comtesse  de  Folo,  Mme.  Espati. 
wife     of     General      Espati;     Mme.     Siimaun, 


wife  of  General  Sumann;  Mme.  Hobmann, 
line.  Moxime  de  Stoutz,  Mme.  Fontene, 
Mile.  Ritchlo,  Mile.  Gontscharoft  and  Mme. 
Martell. 

Queen  Marie  eagerly  accepted  an  offer 
to  print  several  volumes  in  Braille  for  the 
instruction  and  recreation  of  the  Human 
blinded   soldiers. 


JV«.w    ^o-r-K,  JST.^f.,    S-viw. 
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BUNS)  SOLDIER 


Dramatist  TejK, 
Fid's 

FRENCH __ 

Value  Most   of   All   Picture  of 
Americaus  Coming. 

Eugene  Brieux,  the  dramatist,  re- 
cently visited  one  of  the  472  homes 
which  have  been  provided  in  France 
for  blind  veterans  of  the  world  war 
by  the  American  Committee  of  the 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Allies. 

The  home  was  at  Cannes  and  be- 
longed to  M.  Grattepain,  who  lived 
there  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
The  dramatist  made  the  visit  at  the 
request  of  the  blind  soldier  who 
wished  to  show  him  the  new  furniture 
with  which  the  fund  had  provided 
him. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Cora  Parsons 
Kessler,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
fund,  M.  Brieux  tells  of  the  gratitude 
of  M.  Grattepain  for  his  home,  which 
was  made  possible  through  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  fund. 

"I  gave  my  name  and  address  and 
was  made  welcome,"  writes  M. 
Brieux.  "I  was  taken  into  the  dining 
room.  The  husband  was  below  in  the 
basement  at  work.  He  was  called.  I 
looked  around  me.  The  room  was 
very  small,  but  contained,  neverthe- 
less, a  nice  sideboard,  a  table,  some 
chairs,  all  in  oak  and  shining  with 
cleanliness. 

"The  mistress  of  the  house  came 
back  and  asked  me  to  tfait  for  a  min- 
ute, and  I  guessed  tbjat  the  master 
was  making  a  hasty  tojftet  before  com- 
ing to  see  me. 


"I  could  not  help  saying: 

"  'Your  dining  room  is  very  bright 
and  your  furniture  very  pretty.' 

"  'It  is  the  Americans' '  she  replied. 

"I  had  forgotten  that  Grattepain 
was  one  of  our  wards. 

"  'Yes,'  she  went  on,  'it  is  the 
Americans  who  have  given  us  all  that, 
as.  well  as  our  bed,  and  the  kitchen 
utensils— and  this  framed  picture.' 

"The  child  of  three  interrupted  our 
conversation.  He  came  in  dancing 
and  saying: 

"'Here  is  father!      Here  is  father!' 

"It  was  indeed  the  father.  He  had 
heard  our  conversation:  and  came  in 
to  show  me  the  colored  engraving  that 
the  Perma-nent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund  has  given  each  of  its  wards. 
Ex-Soldier  Totally  Blind: 

"Grattepain  is  totally  blind,-  but  he 
did  not  make  any  mistake.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  accurately  the  engraving, 
which  was  hanging  in  the  most  prom- 
inent place  above  the  mantelpiece. 
This  picture,  alas!  he  has  never  seen 
and  will  never  see,  but  he  has  been 
told  about  it  so  often  that  he  knows  it 
as  well  as  I  do.  He  is  very  proud  of 
it  and  shows  it  to  every  fresh  visitor 

"It  is  the  Americans  who  have  given 
it  to  me,  with  our  furniture.  The 
Americans  are  good  people. 

"I  was  shown  all  over  the  house. 
One  felt  everywhere  the  happiness, 
the  honest  happiness,  everywhere, 
which  comes  from  family  affection  and 
the  dignity  that  work  ensures.  I  felt 
moved  and  my  heart  was  filled  with 
'tenderness  in  face  of  this  courage  and 
gratitude  which  were  so  cordially  and 
simply  expressed. 

"When  we  came  back  to  the  dining- 
room  we  started  to  talk  again  about 
the  engraving.  The  blind  man  took 
his  little  child  in  his  arms  and  lifting 
it  up  to  the  level  of  the  frame,  said: 

Symbol   for   All   Time. 

"  'You  who  see,  look — look  well. 
There  is  an  American  soldier  who  is 
coming  to  France.  And  there  is  my 
name,  your  name.  When  I  am  dead 
and  you  are  grown  up,  you  must  keep 
it,  cherish  it,  "and  explain  it  to  your 
children.  And  you  will  tell  them  thai 
it  is  the  Americans.' 

"The  expense  for  each  soldier  is 
bl,200  francs.  With  this  sum  the  fund 
pays  one  year's  rent  and  buys  neces- 
sary furniture.  The  men  and  their 
families  feel  keenly  that  they  owe 
their  reestablishment  in  life  to  the 
kindness  of  Americans. 

"There  is  a  continuous  stream  of 
blinded  soldiers  leaving  the  schools  of 
reeducation,  and  the  American  com- 
mittee of  the  fund  is  asked  to  con- 
tinue its  good  work  of  providing 
homes  for  them." 


Bo  stow,    MslS3.  ,    T-Vci 
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WAR  CRIPPLES  OF  ITALY 

An  Appeal  for  Money 
in  Behalf  of 


The  Florence  Commie 
National  Fe 


Italy  has  TWO  HUNDRED  TEN  THOUSAND  WAR  CRIP- 
PLES. Blind  soldiers  alone  number  twenty-three  thousand 
six  hundred  ten.  A  large  portion  of  these  men  can  be  made 
self-supporting  provided  immediate  steps  are  taken  towards 
the  establishment  of  adequate  agencies  of  reconstruction. 
Others  will  have  to  rely  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  upon  the 
benevolent  assistance  of  their  fellow  beings. 

The  Government  of  Italy  is  giving  its  earnest  attention 
to  this  class  of  war  sufferers  but  heavily  taxed  by  the 
gigantic  war  expenditure  it  must  depend  to  a  certain  extent 
on  private  initiative  and  generosity. 

Florence  has  been,  during  the  war,  a  large  centre  of  con- 
centration for  the  wounded,  especially  for  crippled  soldiers. 
From  all  provinces  of  Italy  men  have  been  sent  to  the 
Florence  hospitals  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  planning 
to  establish  their  residence  in  that  city,  adding  in  this  way, 
to  the  already  large  number  of  War  Cripples  which 
Tuscany  has. 

Help  the  Thousands  of  These 
Maimed  and  Blinded  EVSen! 


Cheques  should  be  sent  immediately  to 
LEE,  HIOGINSON  &  CO.,  Depositary,  44  State  St,  Boston, 

and  should  be  made  payable  to 

Italian   War    Relief   Fund    of   America,    Inc. 


TO  AID  BLIND  IN  RUMANIA. 


Queen  Marie  Receives  $15,000  from 
Permanent   Relief  Fund. 


Quefcn.  Marie  of  Rumania,  during  her 
recent  stay  in  Paris,  inspected  the  insti- 
tutions there  of  the  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors of  the  Allies,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  590  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  sister,  the 
Princess  of  Bourbon :  her  daughters,  the 
Princesses  Marie  and  Elizabeth,  and  her 
lady-in-waiting,  Mme.  Lahovary. 

Mrs.  R.  "Valentine  Webster.  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  fund,  describing  the 
visit  to  the  Superior  and  Industrial 
School,  27  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo, 
Neuilly,  writes  that  the  Queen  was  much 
impressed  and  pleased  with  what  she 
saw. 

George  A.  Kessler,  founder  of  the 
fynd  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  William  Nelson  Crom- 
well, Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, presented  to  her  Majesty  a  cas- 
ket  containing  200,000  lei  (approximately 
$lTv,000  at  current  exchange  rates)  as  a 
first  substantial  donation  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  blinded  soldiers  of  her 
nation.  In  replying,  Queen  Marie  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  to  the  founders, 
committees,  and  American  contributors 
of  the  fund  for  their  great  generosity. 
She  said  that  what  she  had  seen  in  the 
schools  was  most  inspiring,  and  she 
would  follow  the  same  lines  in  re-edu- 
cating the  Rumanian  blind.  She  added 
that  she  intended  to  form  a  committee 
of  ladies  to  investigate  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Permanent  Blind  Fund  in 
training  the  French  blind. 

Among  those  present  at  the  reception 
were  Stephen  Pichon,  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Captain  Durand,  rep- 
resenting Premier  Georges  Clemenceau; 
the  Eftrl  of  Derby,  British  Ambassador 
to  France ;  Count  Macchi  di  Cellere, 
Italiafti  Ambassador  to  Washington; 
M.  Antonesco,  Rumanian  Minister  to 
F'ratlce,  and  Mme.  Antonesco ;  Milenko 
Vesaitch,  Minister  of  Serbia,  and  Mme. 
Vesf'tch ;  General  Diaz  and  Donna  Sara 
Dial;  Mme.  Ella,  Whitney  Warren,  and 
3e<*ges  Stoicesco. 

Tie  royal  party  then  proceeded  to  the 
ixdbutive'offices  of  the  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  in  Paris  and  inspected 
Ere  its  Braille  library  and  printing 
_Ffic«,  which  were  founded  and  still  are 
managed  by  Miss  Alice  Getty  of  Chi- 
cago, and  has  turned  out  more  than 
7,000  books  and  pamphlets.  Queen  Ma- 
rie eagerly  accepted  an  offer  to  print 
several  volumes  in  Braille  for  the  in- 
struction and  recreation  of  the  Ruma- 
nian blinded  soldiers. 


.New   ^orK,.  Ji.y.,  2-rVb^^e^ 


Belgian  Surgeons  ArriVe 

R-  ,>aL,sti."Uction     for     Wounded 
^iMiersJpo  Be  Studied  Here 

fdeleJRion  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons from  Belgium,  heade.l  by  Gen- 
eral  Leopold   Melis,   chief   o''   *he   Bel- 


'gian  Medical  Staff,  arrived  here  yes- 
terday and  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  They  will  study  New 
York  hospitals,  until  June  10,  when 
they  will  go  to  the  international  med- 
ical   convention    in    Atlantic    City. 

Those  with  General  Melis,  who  will 
help  him  study  methods  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  reeducation  of  soldiers  who 
were  maimed  or  blinded  during  the 
war,  are  Colonel'rt*Wf)lgW^  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  Belgian  army;  Professor | 
Jules  Duesberg,  Dr.  Pierre  JMp„lf  and 
Captain  Vande  Velde.  A  number  of 
others  who  will  attend  the  [  medical 
convention  have  not  arrived. 


Ma,v\,cVv€-sXer ,    N\  M.>  "U,vw,o  v^. 
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THE   WAR   AND    BirfN D NJlB'S. 

Frbm  the  standpointpf  Blindness 
produced,  the  great  war  hair  not  been 
a  serious  matter.  Prosser  estimates 
that  there  were  but  sixty- five  Ameri- 
can soldiers  totally  blinded.  Harris 
says  that  when  the  records  are  all  in 
it  will  be  found  that  not  more  than 
100  will  be  found  to  have  been  blind- 
ed. Hendrickson  says  that  at  the  end 
of  Decemtoer  the  number  known  to 
have  been  blinded  was  thirty. 

Of  41,000  Canadians  invalided  home, 
only  forty  were  found  to  be  blind.  Of 
the  first  350,000  pensions  granted  '  to- 
British  veterans,  only  2.8  per  cent  were 
for  injuries  to  the  eyes,  and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  were  granted 
for  total   blindness. 

The  evidence  is  definite  that  the 
number  of  blinded  was  small.  The 
same  number  of  men  engaged  around 
foundries,  rolling  mills,  and  in  other 
trades  where  sparks  and  splinters  fly 
would  have  suffered  more  eye  injury. 
So  far  as  blindness  is  concerned,  the 
act  of  being  born  is  more  hazardous 
than  fighting  Germans  in  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  has  stim- 
ulated an  interest  in  blind  people.  For 
one  thing,  it  taught  us  that  the  blind 
make  the  best  masseurs.  The  Jap- 
anese learned  that  fact  a  long  time 
ago,  but  information  does  not  travel 
readily  except  from  east  to  west,  and 
Siberia  has  been  a  great  dam  which 
kept  the  discoveries  of  the  orient 
from  getting  into  Europe. 

Since  early  in  the  war  the  European 
nations  have  been  training  their  blind 
in  many  ways,  but  no  other  vocation 
has  been  found  to  be  so  satisfactory 
for  them  as  massage.  Their  s«nse  of 
touch  is  acute,  their  muscle  sense  is 
exceptionally  good.  They  can  value 
muscle  resistance  and  sense  muscle 
tension.  Their  infirmity  helps,  them  in 
more  -ways  than  one. 

There  are  several  massage  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  and  con- 
tinental Europe.  One  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Peel  in  Chicago.  Probably 
there  are  others  in  this  country,  or  if 
there  are  not  there  will  be.  For, 
though  the  n i^rjJjjjjixWtn^*'1^1  *!"  war  is 
small,  there  are  many  blind  in  the 
country,  and  there  will  be  until  we 
have  better  care  of  ha<bies'  eyes,  and 
until  our  people  in  certain  trades 
become     willing     to     wear     protecting 
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TEACH  WAR'S  BLIND 
TRADES  IN  TOMB 

Amen^rVXommittee   Supports 

Five  Institutions  for  Re-edu- 

catioifTW  Sightless. 


PERSHING 
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MENDS  WORK 


Instruction    Covers     a    Wide    Range 
of    Practical    and    Lucra- 
tive Vocations. 


The  peport  of  Hie  Committee  for  Men 
Blinded  in  Battle,  of  which  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley  is  the  acting:  President,  and 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  President  of  and 
in  charge,  of  the  Committee's  work  in 
France,  was  made  public  yesterday. 
The  report  is  a  printed  pamphlet  of 
twenty-eight  pages  and  begins  by 
pointing  out  that  the  problem  of  the 
blinded  soldier  does  not.  as  some  seem 
to  think,  end  with  the  war.  The  Com- 
mittee is  now  supporting  and  directing 
the  work  of  five  institutions  in  France 
for  the  relief  and  re-education  of  men 
blinded    in    battle. 

The  following  foreword,  written  by 
Miss  Mabel  C'noate  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  America,  indicates  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  that  the  Committee 
for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle  is  doing  for 
the   sightless   soldiers   of   France: 

In  March,  1918,  tho  JF'haro  de  France  was 
opened  In  the  Rue-  Dam  In  I'aria.  and  the 
three  years  that  have  passed  since  then 
have  not  only  shown  splendid  achievement 
there,  but  have  also  witnessed  the  forma- 
tion of  four  new  branches  in  France — one 
irdeaux,  one  at  Sevres,  one  at  Neuilly- 
flalsance.   and   one   at   Vichy. 

At   the   t'hare   de   Bordeaux   tho   men   are 

principally  busy  with  what  might  be  called 

vocational    work,    the    making    of    brushes, 

baskets.    chalr-canlng,    gardening,    &c.      At 

b;u-"    iln    Sevres    the    men    make 

s  of  pottery  which  are  n.sed  In 
the  Government  munition  factories.  The 
I'harn  rio  Neullly  Is  a  charming  villa, 
where  the  unmarried  men  who  work  In  the 
electric  company  can  live  In  comfort,  and 
the  Phare  de  Vichy  Is  used  for  the  wound- 
ed of  th«  hrmpltai  who  are  blind. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  know  that  a  number 
of  pupils  have  Lien  trained  »t  the  Thare 
de  Sevres,  and  are  now  employed  there  In 
the  Government  potteries.  They  receive  the 
same  salaries  as  the  men  who  see,  and 
ar  said  to  do  quite  as  good  work  and  In 
less  time. 

The  1'hare  de  Franco  at  Paris  is  the 
centre  of  the  work  among  the  blind.  It  Is 
'here  that  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects 
and  occupations  are  taught,  and  there  that 
the  more  Intellectual  men  are  trained.  It 
Is  there  that  tho  Braille  printing  press  Is 
established,  which  has  turned  out  hundreds 
of  hooks.  There  the  Ilralllo  paper.  I, a 
Larriere,  appears  twice  a  month.  There 
also  have  been  printed  many  books  which 
wer"  not  available  formerly  In  Braille. 
Another  Important  feature  of  tho  press  Is 
the  printing  of  music.  This  Is  very  valu- 
able, as  the  latest  war  songs  and  popular 
mMlc  can  now  he  had  by  the  blind  who 
wan'  -  more  than  do  the  soldiers 

whr- 


As  a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  without 
sight  himself,  says:  "  What  the  blind  want 
is  not  pity,  but  understanding;  not  resig- 
nation, but  Independence.  Don't  think  of 
these  men  as  blind:  just  think  of  them  as 
normal  men  that  cannot  see.  Give  a  man 
something  to  do,  that  is  all  that  makes 
happiness  In  lite,  whether  a  man  has  all 
his  senses  or  only  a  •  few.  Release  the 
creative  Impulse,  the  creative  energy,  let 
him  know  that  he  can  and  Is  accomplish- 
ing something  and   he   is   fixed." 

We  ought  to  understand  that  this  is  what 
Miss  Holt  is  doing  in  her  splendid  work  for 
the    blinded    men    in    France,    and    what    a 
privilege  it  is   for   us   "  who  can   seo  "    10 
help    to   our    uttermost  \he    re-education    of 
those   "  who  cannot   see." 
The    report    includes    the    story    of    a 
visit    that    Mrs.     Wood  row     Wilson    re- 
cently   made    to     the     blind     institution 
maintained   by   the   committee   in   Pari.?, 
after   which   Mrs.   Wilson   expressed  her 
deep  interest  in  and  approval  of   "  this 
pathetic  but  splendid  work." 

There  is  also  included  a  letter  from 
General  Pershing  to  Miss. Holt,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
wrote  that  "  you  have  my  profoundest 
sympathy  in  your  splendid  work  with 
soldiers  blinded  in  battle,  and  I  shall  do 
all  in  my  power  to  help  you." 

In  the  training  schools  maintained  bv 
the ,  committee  each  blind  pupil  is  of- 
fered the  training  which  is  best  adapted 
to  his  capacity.  The  pupils  have  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  anything  from 
mathematics  to  the  most  practical  and 
lucrative  trades  that  are  open  to  blind 
men.  One  of  the  necessary  parts  of  tin 
training  for  every  pupil  is  to  learn' a 
read  Braille,  while  among  the  handi- 
crafts taught  are  weaving,  machine 
knitting,  basketry,  modeling  and  i  • 
tery,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial studies,  the  different  languages, 
music,  singing,  gymnastics,  &c.  Some 
of  thfi  more  advanced  pupils  attend  lect- 
ures amd  advanced  courses  in  the  lead- 
ing French  universities. 

The  financial  report  shows  that  since 
June  1.  1915,  the  committee  has  received 
in  donations  .$257, 724. 17.,  all  of  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  blind  work  of  the 
committee,  there  still  being  on  hand  in 
cash  in  the  bank  and  Liberty  Bonds, 
and  War  Savings  Stamps  a  total  bal- 
ance of  $37,005.71, 

The  members  of  I'ne  committee  in 
America  include  William  H.  Taft, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Herbert  L.  Satter- 
Jlee,  William  Forbes  Morgan.  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  Senator  Thomas 
P.  Gore,  the  blind  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ;  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Miss  Choate, 
Mrs,  John  Magee  and  Miss  Emily  H. 
Bourne. 

The  offices  of  the  American  committee 
are  at  111  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  this 
city. 
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"Victory  Over  Blindness." 

l-ittle  by  little  we  are  getting  in 
complete  touch  with  the  ways  and 
means  employed  by  various  forces  in 
the  Allied  countries  to  care  for  their 
lii  rx  wounded  in  battle,  whereby 
they  are  trained  to  earn  their  own 
living  despite  terrible  handicaps.  In- 
stoat)  of  becoming  unwilling  depend- 
ents' upon  the  communities  in  which 
they   live. 

The  Unitefl  States  has  done  won- 
derful work  in  that  line,  but  it  is 
doubtful   if  we  have  even   closely   ap- 


proached  the  intelligent  efforts  of 
public-spirited  English  men  and  wo- 
men, who  ever  since  the  first  battles 
of  1014  have  been  working:  constant- 
ly to  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  un- 
fortunate wounded   soldiers. 

And  of  all  thing's  already  done  for 
the  wounded  the  work  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  head  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  publishing  companies,  offers 
the  greatest  appeal,  that  of  "teaching 
the  blind  soldiers  how  to  be  blind." 
Sir  Afflfttr  Is  likewise  blind,  reach- 
ing that  condition  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  and 
the  first  thing  which  occurred  to  him 
at  that  time  was  the  possibility  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  returning  from 
the    battlefields    blinded   and    helpless. 

Even  before  the  first  casualties 
were  reported  in  England  he  had  his 
plans  in  operation,  and  had  se- 
cured St.  Dunstan,  the  pala- 
tial home  of  a  rich  American 
in  the  outskirts  of  London  which, 
during  the  years  which  have 
followed  has  become  one  of  the  great- 
est institutions  in  the  world  for  the 
training  of  the  blind.  Into  this  work 
Sir  Arthur  put  his  body  and  soul, 
and  as  a  result  he  has  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  services  to  result 
from   the   war. 

It  is  peculiar  to  conceive  of  a  blind 
man  directing  this  institution,  but 
in  many  ways  this  has  been  of  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  as  much  as  new- 
comers to  the  St.  Dunstan  Hostel,  by 
meeting  a  man  who  is  blind  himself, 
have  been  given  that  needful  measure 
of  encouragement  to  convince  them 
that  they,  also,  may  become  useful 
and  producing  members  of  society, 
rather  than  a  burden  to  their  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

Sir  Arthur  has  told  all  about  this 
work  of  his,  told  it  simply  and  with- 
out self-praise,  in  a  splendid  book, 
"Victory  Over  Blindacss."  He  ex- 
plains why  he  went  into  it,  his  pur- 
pose bains'  ^he  result  of  his  own  in- 
dividual victory  over  his  terr.ihle  af- 
fliction. He  outlines  briefly  but 
clearly  how  he  has  approached  his 
incoming  patients,  how  the  work  has 
developed  as  more  and  more  possi- 
bilities presented  themselves,  and  has 
shown  what  is  possible  if  the  blind 
are  given  the  proper  training,  and 
above    all,    encouragement. 

The  air  of  cheerfulness  is  seen 
everywhere  at  St.  Dunstan's,  where 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  are  taught 
to  get  about  alone  and  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  useful  and  gainful  tasks. 
Jt  is  wonderful  to  read  the  descrip- 
tions of  Sir  Arthur,  which  show  you 
men  entering  his  institution,  helpless 
and  well-nigh  hopeless,  only  to  be- 
come, within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks, 
hopeful  and  happy  apprentices  in 
lines  which  will  furnish  them  with 
a.  bona  fide  life  work. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  outline 
in  a  review  just  what  is  done  at  St.> 
Dunstan's,  and  what  these  men  are| 
taught   to    do   to   support   themselves.! 


What  is  most  interesting  is  the  course 
in  "morale,"  that  is,  convincing  the 
hlind  man  that  the  possession  of 
sight  is  not  all-important,  and  that 
the  sense  of  feeling,  if  developed 
properly,  will  place  him  at  an 
almost  equal  advantage  with  his  more 
fortunate  brethren  who  have  retained 
their    sight. 

The  story,  written  in  simple  style 
by  ai  man  who  simply  had  to  do 
Ais  frit,  and  performed  one  of  the 
ereatest  services  to  come  out  of  the 
war,  is  a  wonderful  and  an  inspiring 
record.  It  not  only  lends  hope  tp 
the  blind,  but  is  capable  of  thrilling 
those  who  may  see  with  the  thought 
that  our  blinded  soldiers,  for  whom 
we  have  expressed  so  great  a  pity, 
are  being  made  happier  because  one 
of  their  kind  has  seen  fit  to  devote 
his    life   to   their    best   interests. 

Sir  Arthur's  explanation,  that  his 
institution  "teaches  the  blind  how  to 
be  blind,"  is  an  excellent  way  to  ex- 
press his  work.  Under  his  direction 
these  men  are  taught  to  get  about 
alone  without  assistance  and  without 
difficulty.  They  are  taught  crafts 
which  enable  many 'of  them  to  earn 
far  more  than  they  could  before  they 
lost  their  sight.  But  most  of  all  his 
work  has  assisted  to  a  material  de- 
gree in  eliminating  one  of  war's 
greatest  horrors.  H,  L.  G. 

"VICTORY  OVER  BLINDNESS.":  By 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  (George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York).  Price 
11.50. 


SUnvi  gavelet,  Mass. ,  ~Rg,k-u,blwoa.w. 


HOME  MAPS  FOR  THE  BLI1SD 

,  Anyone  Who  is  afraid  to  go  homC 
in  the  dark  or  who  has  difficulty  locate 
ing  tli9  -keyhole,  hatrack  oiv.pusiw 
button  that  lights  his  room,  would^dd 
well  to  take,  a  hint  from  the,bliria<?4 
soldiers  of  France,  whose  ingenj/jtyij 
has  found  a  way  to  solve  •  all  s^jcli 
domestic  problems.  When  a  \A\n6, 
poilu  enters  the  lighthouse  for  tha 
blind  in  the  Rue  Daru, .  Paris,  .jajj8n4 
tained  by  the  .committee  for  .  frionj' 
blinded  in  battle,  an  American,  organ* 
ization  with  headquarters  here,  he'  ia(! 
presented  with  a  map  of  the  esislb** 
lishment  done  on  ernbossecr  paper  *stf| 
that  he  may,  get  his"  b%arjngs  sini^l^i 
by  running  his  fingers  over  it.  In; 
armed  with  one  of  these  itiapsj  <"am 
find  his  way  about  the  house,  despjta 
the  perpetual  darkness  in  which;*.®1 
dwells,  says,.  Miss  Winifred  Hplt?*bffi 
New  York,  representative  of  the  cbrru 
mttee  in  Paris. 


JVevQ    !jo-r*l,  X.^.,   rU-r*,tdL. 
J^cm^    30.    1111.  _ 

SIGNING  OF  TREATY 

BRINGS  FRENCH  PEOPLE 

TO  REALIZE  EFFECT 

OF  AMERICA'S  HELP, 


resAj^fi  pf  General  Manoury, 
Blinded  in  War,  Causes 
Deep  Emotion. 


The  three  minutes  during  which  the 
German's  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
treaty  rewarded  France  for  her  sacrifices 
of  four  years  and  a  half  of  war.  The. 
emotion  was  so  great  there  were  those  of 
us  who  were  unable  to  keep  back  the* 
tears. 

A  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  the  pres;] 
ence  among  the  mutilated  soldiers,  of  Gen* 
era j  Maunoury,  who  led  the  army  outf 
from  Paris  at  the  start  of  the  battle  oft 
the  Marne  and  who  was  blinded  in  theJ 
war.  He  insisted  on-flttaaj '  iXt'WPIit  at  the] 
definite  crushing  of  German  imperial' 
militarism.  4 

The   change    from    war   to   peace   today 
made    the    people   of   France   reallize   tn* 
great  effect  of  America's  help.     The  en- 
thusiasm in  the  streets  of  the  capital   is 
mixed  with  thoughts  of  the  million- and  a 
half    of    Frenchmen    fallen    for    the    just 
cause  of  liberty,   but  not  fallen  in   vain. 
All   the    political    parties   have   forgotten 
their  differences  in  joy  at  the  conclusion) 
of  peace,  while  the   booming  of  the  gun!? 
announcing  the  completion  of  the  signin 
reminded  those  who  fought  the  good  figh 
at  the  front  of  their  former  hardships  an 
the  happy  ending  of  the  war. 


By  BERNARD  LA  PORTE, 
Special   Correspondent  of  tr«  Euro- 
Pe»n  Edition  of  the  Herald. 


■<i 

>ht,  1919,1,,  the  XcwYork  (Jcmld 
L'ompany-T-All  Rights  R~„erved.~\ 
[Special  Cable  to  the  Herald.] 

PARIS,  Saturday  (Delayed). 
Today  will  remain  for  France  the  great? 
e«t  in  all  the  nation's  wonderful  history. 
R  hen  the  German  delegates  walked  to  the 
table  where  the  treaty  of  peace  lay  readv 
for  their  signatures  tens*  emotion  could 
bo  seen  on  the  face  of  every  Frenchman 
m  the  va.sl  Hall  „f  Mirrors.  Those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  final  victory- 
Ofemenceaa  and  the  mutilated  poilus. 
generals  and  officers— had  their  hearts  In 
their  mouths.  I  noticed  Mr.  Ch-m-ncean 
wy  pale  but  bright  of  eye  at  seeing  the 
result  of  his  determined  stand  for  France 


s  Decorating  BliQ^JSoIdiers  at  Si   Dunstant 


Gen.  Fielding,  who  presented  the' 
medals  to  men  who  lost  their  sight  in 
the  war,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  do- 
nor of  St.  Dunstan's,  who  was  recent-! 
ly  in  New  York  in  the  interest  of  his 
projects  for  sightless  soldiers.  The 
photo  .shows  Gen.  Fielding  and  Sir 
Arthur  passing  through  the  guard  of 
honor  composed  of  nurses. 


JjoslTow,,     Ma,SS.,    Ive-co-rcL. 
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SOLDIERS  OF  ENGLAND 


Decorating  Blind  Soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's 

Gen.  Fielding,  who  presented  the  medals  to  men  who  lost  their  sight,  in  the  war,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
donor  of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  England,  who  was  recently  in  New  York  in  the  interest  of  his  projects  for 
sightless  soldiers.  The  photo  shows  Gen.  Fielding  and  Sir  Arthur  passing  through  the  guard  of  honor 
composed  of  nurses. 


Causes  Blind  Babies 

WARSAW,  Poland,  July  30.— The 
abnormal  number  of  children  born 
blind  in  this  country  during  tn*e 
past  three  years,  despite  the  fact 
that  their  parents  were  healthy,  is 
due  mainly  to  the  malnutrition  of 
mothers,  according-  to  a  report  is- 
sued today  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  increasing  amount  of  blindness 
among  children  at  birth  was  thought 
at  first  to  herald  the  advent  of  some 
new  war  disease,  but  investigation 
by  American  experts  proved  that  the 
famished  condition  of  the  mothers 
reacted  on  the  eyesight  of  their  i»- 
fants. 


.Br  v cL^fao-ct ,  Coww.,  3iv^«-S 
J-wU    30  ..    Ifl^ 

MALNUTRITION 
CAUSED  BLI 
CHILD  P 


Warsaw,  Poland,  July  80. — The 
abnormal  number  of  children  born 
in  this  country  during  the  past  three 
years  despite  the  fact  that  their  pa- 
rents were  healthy  is  due  mainly  to 
the  malnutrition  of  mothers,  accord- 
ing1 to  a  report  issued  today  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

The  increasing  amount  of  blind- 
ness among  children  at  birth  was 
thought  at  first  to  herald  the  advent 
of  some  new  war  disease.  But  inves- 
tigation by  American  experts  proved 
that  the  famished  condition  of  th.3 
mothers  reacted  on  the  eye-sight  of 
jfants 


Hr^\ 


leUk.  Ma-ss.,    1/Cvulc>t^~ 


ft^^st-  3-  iqn. 


More  of  Task  to  Teach  Those 

Who  Can  See  to  Aid  Less 

Fortunate. 

HIT  IS  easy  enough  to  re-educate 
*  the  blind,  liut,  much  harder  to 
educate  the  ■  public,"  writes  Eugene 
Brieux,  the- noted  French  author,  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  American 
Journal    of  .  Care,  for    Cripples. 


"People  who  can  see  know  noth- : 
ing:of  the  life  of  the:  man  who  has! 
lost  his  sight,  and  oh  meeting  a  blind 
man  are  often  so  deeply  moved  that 
their   judgment   is   completely   upset. 

"It  often  occurs,  for  instance,  that 
in  a  railway  carriage,  on  seeing  a 
blind  man  with  a  guide,  a  traveler 
addresses  himself  to  the  latter  with 
the  question:  'Has  he  been  blind  for  a 
long  time?'.  As  if  the.  blind  man  were 
a  piece  of  luggage  and  unable  to  an- 
swer   for   himself! 

"Many  seeing  .  persons  are  so  af- 
rected  by,  the  thought  of  blindness 
that  they  confuse  it  with  death. 

"A  lady  made  me  the  following 
avowal,  awful  in  its  native  egotism:  'I 
should  like  to  help  the  blind,  but  I 
cannot;  do  it  personally.  I  cannot 
look  at  them;  it  is  too  dreadful,  and 
I  arm  so  sensitive.' 

"She,,  sent  a.  gift  to.  a  charitable  so- 
ciety and  considered  that,  she  had 
doije  her  duty  toward  the  blind. 

"Because  of  such  people  we  advise 
those  of  our  blind  pupils  who  .will 
come.'  in  •!  contact  with  the  .  public — 
salesmen,  for  example — to  wear  dark 
glasses.  These  will  spare  the  nerves 
of  "those  persons  who  are  ,so  moved 
by  thes misfortune  of  others  that  they 
take  to  flight,  believing,  doubtless, 
that  suffering  ceases  to  exist  when 
they  do   not   see  it. 

"Smoked  glasses  calm  their  nerves, 
and  ,  they  .  declare,  'He  calls  himself 
blind,  but  he  sees  better  than  he  will 
confess,' 

"Their  .  fe.elings  are  thus  soothed, 
and  they  consent  to  talk  and  to  buy. 
In  .short," they; give  to  him  whom  they 
suppose  to  be  feigning  a  confidence 
that  they  were  ready. to  refuse  to  the 
man  really  blind.  Poor  things!  Th';y 
are.  not  to  blame.  They  are.  so  sensi- 
tive.; 

"The  greatest  trial  of  the  blind  is 
their  state  of  depend* nee  on  others. 
You  may  meet  a  blvnd  man  in  the 
street  accompanied  by  his  guide.  The 
blind  man  is  young,  healthy,  and 
alert;  the  guide  is  a  nice  old  gentle- 
man who  put  ..of  kindness  is  taking 
a  bjind  soldier  for  a  walk.  You  would 
Suppose  on  seeing, them  that  the  blind 
man  needed  to  be  carried.  The  good 
gentleman  grasps  him  tightly  by  the 
arm,  in  a  manner  of  a  policeman  tak- 
ing a  man  to  the  police  station.  He. 
is  making  a  great  effort,  is  grave, 
■  silent,-  self-important,  absorbed.  His 
eyes  never  leave  the.  blind  man's' feet, 
with  the  result  that  .  they  both  col- 
lide with,  a  tree  or  a  lamp-post. . 

"One  of  these '  blind  men  said  to 
me:  'After  I  went  for  a  walk  With 
Mr.  X,  my  shoulder  aphed  for  two 
days,  arid  my  i arm  was  black  and 
blue.'  f 

"This, little  anecdote  is  typical, 
trying  to  do  the  blind  <a>  service, 
must  take  care'  not  to  make  ,t 
suffer.  We  must  give.  them.  no. 
protection  than  they  need,  and  ,  this 
protection  must  be  so  .,  gentle,  that 
they   are   unaware'  of,  it... 


'■All  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  their  sight  owe'  the  blind  a 
protection  which  need  not  be  the 
less  effective  because  it.  is  exercised 
from  afar.  One  must  have  sufficient 
kindness  to  be  willing  to  help  the 
blind    without    their    knowing-    it. 

"How  is  ope  to  he;p  them?  The 
answer  is  simple — by  giving  those 
that  can  work  a  job.  "With  a  dicta- 
phone and  a  typewriting  machine,  a 
blind  man  is  a  perfect  secretary,  an 
excellent  stenographer  and  typist. 
He  must  be  given  employment.  Not 
out  of  charity!  No,  not  charity!  But 
because  he  is  as  good  a  worker  as 
anyone,  because  he  is  an  active  and 
intelligent  man,  and  far  less  handi- 
capped than  is  supposed.  You  give 
him  back  life  itself  in  giving,  him 
back  his  self-confidence,  in  proving  to 
him  that  he  can  still  play  a  useful 
part  in  the  world,  An  developing  his 
personality  that  he  thought  de- 
stroyed, in  arousing  his  pride. 

"And  if  in  spite  of  your  aid  he 
makes  a  mistake,  it  is  in  patiently' 
overlooking  the  small  annoyance 
caused  you  that  you  show  true  kind- 
ness. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  State  has 
not  fulfilled  all  it's  duties  toward  our 
blind  soldiers  in  awarding  them  a 
pension.  It  must  secure'  work  for 
them  and  give  the  simple  artisans  a 
monopoly  of  the  articles  that  they 
produce.  The  public  must  buy  these 
articles  solely  from  tie  blind. 

"In  a  word,  when  we  are  with  a 
blind  man  we  must  rorget  that  he  is 
blind,  so  that  he  raa>  forget  it  him- 
self. And  yet  we  must  never  cease 
to  think  of  him,  though  he  must  not 
know  that." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Tare  for.  Cripples,  the  at- 
titude of  the  public  toward  the  blind 
is  discussed  by  Lieut.  Col.  James 
Bordley,  director  of  the  Red  Cross  In-, 
stityte  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore, 
where  American  blinded  soldiers  are 
given  the  courage  and  the  training 
necessary  for  their  struggle  with  a 
new  mode  of  living. 

"By  some  strange  process  of  rea- 
soning the  blind  man  is  looked  upon 
as  something  apart  from  the  rest  of 
our  civilization,''  writes  Col.  Bordley. 
"He  automatically  loses  his  job  and 
his  social  position  w.th  the  loss  of 
his  vision;  he  is  looked  upon  as  not 
only  physically,  but  mentally  disqual- 
ified from  earning  a  Mving;  This  is 
not'  only  unfair,  hut  it  is  absurd. 
There  are  capable  blind  and  incapable 
blind  just  as  among  »lghted  people. 
The  most  potent  cause  in  the  failure 
of  the  blind  is  the  total  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  their  vocational'  re-educa- 
tion. There  Is  not  in  this  broad  land 
of  ours  a  single,  vocational  school  for 


the  blind,  nor  has  there  ever  been  de- 
vised a  scientific  scheme  for  their 
education.  There  Is  not  a  single  nor. 
mal  ichool  teacher  to  teach  the  blind. 


The  ayerage  wage,  of  the  industrious 
blind  man  is  %i  per  week  and  of  the 
corresponding  blind  woman*  about  ?2 
per  week.     Is   this    r.ot    utterly    un- 

>irr 
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kllNDED  SOLDIERS  IN 

FRANCE  FORM  SOCIETY 

J  TiaJjlinded  soldiers  of  France  have 
CfltX'  formed  an  .association  for  the 
oarpoS^of^mutual  assistance,  similar 
toNlffi^associatiens  of  war  cripples 
which  have  existed  for  several  years 
In  all  the  warring  European  countries. 
The  new  association's  official  name  is 
l'Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre,  but 
according  to  the  French  custom  it  is 
known  for  short  as  the  U.  S.  O. 
Already  1,220  blinded  soldiers  have  be- 
come members. 

The  association  will  endeavor  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  to  help  them  to  obtain  their 
rights  bv  representing  them  before 
the  authorities  and  in  federations  or 
congresses  of  former  soldiers.  It  also 
aims  to  torm  a  mutual  insurance  so- 
ciety against  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment to  secure  and  distribute  work, 
to  furnish  topis  and  raw  materials, 
and  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  finished 
articles.  The  annual  membership  fee 
is  3  francs. 


JVzvJ    \fork,    JY.  ^-.      *  Lwve-S- 


Avl^vcst    3   >■     1^1^. 


FRANCE'S  MAIMED  AND  -BLIND.  _BUT  FOREVER  HONORED, 
VETERANS  OF  THE  WORLD  WATTTeTDING  THE  GREAT  PARADE. 
At  the  Right  Is  a  French  Priest  Who  Served  with  the  "  Blue  Devils,"  and 
Whose  Eye  and  Arm,  Sacrificed  to  His  Country,  Have  Been  Replaced  by 
the  Military  Medal  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
(©  Intei  national  Film   Service.) 


BUNDED    SOLDIERS   ORGANIZE. 


\evr      French      Association       Starts 
„     with    1,220   Members. 

TVheJblinded  soldiers  of  France  have 
recently  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  assistance,  says  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Care  for  Crip- 
ples. The  new  association's  official 
name  is  L'Union  des  Aveugles  de 
Guerre,  but,  according  to  French  cus- 
tom, it  is  know  for  short  as  the 
L  G.  Already  1,220  blinded  sol- 
diers have  become  members. 

The  association  will  endeavor  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  blinded  soldiers 
uid  to  hel'p  them  to  obtain  their 
-ights  by  representing  them  before 
he  authorities  and  in  federations  or 
;ongresses  of  former  soldiers.  It  also 
aims  to  form  a  mutual  insurance  so- 
ciety against  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment, to  secure  and  distribute  work, 
to  furnish  tools  and  raw  materials, 
and  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  finished 
articles.  The  annual  membership  fee 
Is  three   francs.  '    « 


JVeu)    \4ov\^,    JY-  ^..Tr'vWw. 
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Horse   Show  at 
Newport  to  Assist 

Blinded  Soldiers 




1  Event  Will  Mark  di- 

of    the    Season    for 

iner    Social    Colony; 


Dogs  to  Have  an  Inning 



1.  fJSvecial  Correspondence 
NEWPORT,  Aug.  9.  —  With  tennis 
week  over,  the  next  big  event  on  the 
summer  programme  in  Newport  will  be 
the  horse  show,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Casino  on  August  27,  28  and  29. 

The  dog  show  will  come  on  August  16 
and  many  of  the  summer  residents, 
especially  those  who  have  pedigreed  pet 
dogs,  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
affair.  The  colonists  have  been  most 
liberal  in  the  offering  of  prizes  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Kennel  Club,  under  whose 
auspices  the   show  is  to  be  held. 


It  has  been  the  practice  for  years  to 
make  the  horse  show  a  benefit  for  some 
worthy  object  and  this  year  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  entire  profits  will 
go  to  the  soldiers  who  were  blinded  in 
the  war. 

Casiii*   Gayety   Revived 

The  present  week  has  seen  the  Ca- 
sino come  back  to  something  of  its  old 
form.  There  h#ve  been  large  gather- 
ings of  society  present  at  each  of  the 
days  of  the  tennis  tourney  and  the  dis- 
play of  gowns  has  been  a  gorgeous  one. 

The  week  also  was  attended  by  a 
burst  of  entertaining,  a  number  of 
affairs  being  in  honor  of  the  tennis 
players.  Mrs.  Barger  Wallach,  once 
woman  tennis  champion,  gave  two 
afternon  teas  at  the  Casino,  one  in 
honor  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  R.  Nor- 
ris  Williams,  2d,  and  the  other  for 
Major  George  Adee  and  the  visiting 
players  from  Australia. 

Nothing  has  seemed  to  please  the 
summer  colonists  as  much  in  a  long 
while  as  did  the  announcement  early 
in  the  week,  following  the  annual 
meeting  of-  the  Casino  stockholders, 
that  Mrs.  Wallach,  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  and  Miss  Ruth 
V.  Twombly  had  been  nominated  for 
the  board  of  governors  and  that  their 
election  would  be  completed  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  changes  could  be 
made  in  the  bylaws  and  constitution. 
Beaches  Are  Popular 

That  women  were  to  be  nominated 
was  generally  known,  but  who  they 
were  to  be  or  just  how  many  was  not 
known  until  after  the  meeting. 

Bathing  at  the  beaches  continues 
popular  with  the  members  of  the  colony 
and  many  are  the  gay  hathing  cos- 
tumes that  are  to  be  seen  on  both 
Bailey's  and  Rock  Farm  beaches  this 
season.  Bathing  at  night  is  also  being 
tried  by  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  when  there  is  noth- 
ing else   to    do.  v 


NO  BLIND  SOLDIERS 

IN  CONNECTICUT 

Soon  after  the  an,i,ncc  was  signed 
reports  began  to  !be  circulated  that 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  were 
coming  home  'blinded,  losing  their  eye- 
sight by  reason  of  gas  attacks.  The 
reports  were  so  numerous  and  so  var- 
ied that  it  was  expected  Connecticut 
would  have  many  sightless  soldiers, 
but  up  to  now  they  have  seen  about 
everything  there  is  to  see.  There  isn't 
a  blind  soldier  in  the  state  so  far  as 
is  known,  and  at  the  office  of  the  state 
board  of  education  of  the  blind  yes- 
terday it  was  said  that,  so  far  as  is 
known,  there  is  not  one  cas-e  of  a  sol- 
dier being  blind  in  Connecticut. 
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have  their  sight  nwt  i 
tection  which  need  n 
effective  because  it  is 
afar.  One  must  have 
ness  lo  he  willing  to 
tori  thou  t   their    knowing 

"How    is    one      to    he 
smswer   is  simple — 1>:-   g 

r  ii  work  a  job.  Wil  h  ! 
a  typewriting  machine,  a  blind  man  is 
a  perfect  secretary,  an  excellent  s.teri 
bgrapher  ;nnl  ly;.;s.t.  He  musl  be  given 
employment,  Not  out  of  charity  I  No. 
)''l  charity  !  But  because  lie  is  as  j,oo<l 
a  worker  as  anyone,  because  he  is  an 
active  and  intelligent  man.  and  Car  less 
handicapped    than    is    supposed  Von 

give  him  hack  life  itself  in  giving  him 
back  his  , self-confidence,  in  proving  to 
itum  thai  he  ca  n  si  ill  play  a  useful  \y.  n 
l.i  the  world,  in  developing  his  person- 
ality that  he  thought  destroyed,  in 
arousing    his   pride. 


•  :.!    if.    iii   spite  of  your  -.id  he  makes 
f,    in,  |        i  pati    ntls   ovi  Hooking 

msed    yoir   that 
you    sin  kindness. 

i  the  other  hand,  the  state  has  not 

ill   iis  duties   toward    our   blind 

in    awarding    them    a     pension. 

work   for  them,   aii'l  aive 

;  is'ans   a    monopoly   of    the 

hat    they   produce.     The   public 

must   buy   these  articles  solely   from  the 

"In  .'i  word,  wben  we  are  with  the 
blind  man  we  must  forgel  that  he  .o 
blind,  so  that  he  may  forget  it  himseif: 
And  yet  we  must  never  cease  to  think 
Df  him.  though  he  must  not  know  chat." 
In    i  issue    of    Hie    American 

Journal    of    Care    for    Cripples.    the-    at- 
titude   of     the     public    Iowa  id     the     blind 

is       discussed       by      Lieutenant-C 

.lames  Bordley,  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Balti- 
more, where  the  American  blinded  sol- 
diers are  given  the  courage  ami  the 
neci  sary  fpr  their  struggle 
with  a  new  mode  of  living. 

"By   some   strange   process   of    reason- 
ing   the    blinri    man    is    looked    upon    as 
something    apart    from    the    rest    of    our 
civilization."     writes     Colonel      Bor.l'.ey, 
automatically  loses  Lis  job  and   his 
1     position     with     Hie     loss     of     his 
vision  :    he    is    looked    upon    as    not    only 
physically      but      mentally      disqualified 
from  earning  a   living;      This    is   not  only 
unfair,    but    it    Is    absurd-        There    are 
capable    blind    and    incapable    blind    Just 
as    among    sighted     people.         The  .  most 
use   in    the    failure   of    the    blip  i 
is    the    total    lack    of    provision    for    (heir 
vocational     re-education.       There     is     not 
in     this     broad     land     of    outs     a     single 
i1    school    for  the   blind,    nor    lias 
:r     been     devised     a     scientific 
scheme  for  their  education.   There   is   not 
a  single  normal  school   teacher  to   :each 
blind.      The    average    wage    of    the 
Industrious    blind    man    is    :>  1     Tier    week 
ionding    blind    woman 
:  bout^|2   per   week.     Is   this   not   utterly 
unfuyiP" 


IBoslSovu,    |v\a,ss.,     Qlobe^. 


BRITISH  COMMITTEE  URGES 
WAGE  SCALES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LONDON,  Aug  20  (Corresponlllll W1 0! 
A.  P.)— The  newest  outcropping  of  trade 
unionism  is  contained  in  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  advisory  committee 
Wrxne  welfare  of  the  blind,  which  urges 
scales  for  the  blind.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  these  scales  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  reckoning  compensation 
of  blind  employes,  emphasizing  the 
point  that  these  rates  of  pay  should  be 
augmented  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
strict  adherence  to  these  would  not  yield 
blind    workmen   a   living  .wage. 

blind  persons  dealt  with  in 
the  report,  ll.VJO  were  classed  as  un- 
employable. 


Boston,    Ma,ss.,He.ra,lJU 
Sekt~e>vT_be,T  1  ■>   \c]\°{. 

A  rummage  sale  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Italian  mutilated  and  blUyJed  bol- 
diers  is  to  be  held  at  7  Washington 
street,  Beverly,  ch  Saturday,  Sept.  27, 
from  10  o'clock  .  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian'  War 
Relief  Fund  of  America.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  is  composed  of  Mrs. 
Richard  T.  Crane,  Miss  Margaret  L. 
Corlies,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Reginald  Foster,  Miss  Elisabeth  Gunn, 
i  MrsT  vOharHg  inches,  Mrs.,  George  Lee, 
^rs.  Edwin  .Mower,  Mrs.  Vittorio  Or- 
jandini,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Robert  deW.  Sampson  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Roscoe  Thayer.  


SosiToYV,    |V\a.SS->   Gtlob<&- 


ONLY  85  OF   ENGLAND'S 

30,000   BLIND  ARE    BEGGARS 

LONDON— Of  the  30;OXl  blind  persons 
in  England  and  Wales,  only  85  are  beg- 
gars, according  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The 
committee  recommends  that  $3.50  a  week 
be  given  to  all  blind  persons  who  are 
employed  and  earning  up  to  $1.25  a  week. 


JYevQ   ^oYrt,   H.  if. ,Trl-bvivie-. 

Refugees   Going   Blind 

Jewish  Relief  and  United  States 
Red  Cross  F>hl  New  Disease 

In  territory  cast  of  the  River  Bur 
which  :»ractica!ly  has  been  ufeul  of 
from  communication  for  several  car3 
doctors  of  the  American  R»d  Cross  ant 
Jewish  relief  agencies  have  fmnc 
thousands  of  children  suffering  from  t 
peculiar  eye  disease  resulting  fron 
starvation.  The  trouble  begins  witr 
a  fluttering  of  the  eyelids  and  ends  ir 
blindness,  it  is  said,  when  the  ey< 
muscles  become  atrophied. 

Typhus,  cholera  and  smallpox  ar< 
raging  among  a  population  of  6  000  001 
persons,  it  is  reported.  One  person  ii 
every  f.ve  is  suffering  from  one  oi 
these  diseases  The  children  an 
stunted  and  i.iany  have  been  borr 
blind. 


JVe,^    ^otH,   JW  y.,   5vlw. 
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The  American  Lighthous 
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work  that  can- 
not be  discontinued  with  the  signing 
of  peace  terms  is  the  reeducation  of 
blinded  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle 
has  recently  extended  its  work  into 
Italy  and  ha*  now  started  there  kthe 
same  system  of  "lighthouses"  for  the 
reeducation  of  the  -war  blind,  as  they 
have  already  introduced  in  France. 

This  step  was  undertaken  after  a; 
study  of  Italian  conditions,  made  atj 
the  invitation  of  the  Italian  authori- 
ties, by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  founder 
of  -'the  Lighthouse"  and  well  known  in 
this  country  for  her  work  for  the 
blind.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  inves- 
tigation, which  brought  out  the  cry- 
ing need  for  such  work,  Miss  Holt  re- 
mained in  Italy  to  take  charge  in  per- 
son of  the  establishment  of  several 
'lighthouses,"  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hewitt, 
who  had  been  associated,  with  Miss 
Holt  in  the  work  in  France,,  returned 
to  this  country  to  assist  the  Committee 
for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle  in  arranging 
for  the  support  of  this  new  venture. 

According  to  Mrs.  Hewitt,  the  con- 
dition of  the  war  blind  in  Italy  is  rel- 
atively worse  than  in  France,  where 
from  the  first  the  blind  were  placed  in 
hospitals,  so  that  when  the  American 
committee  offered  its  "lighthouses"  for 
reeducation  the  blinded  soldiers  were 
easily  located.  In  Italy,  however,  with 
the  demand  for  hospitals  far  in  excess 
of  the  accommodation  available,  most 
of  the  blind  soldiers  were  sent  home, 
where,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  iso- 
lated and  helpless.  Thus  while  the 
great  groups  of  war  blind  are  not  in 
evidence  in  Italy  as  they  ate  in 
France,  the  relative  number  of  blind 
is  ac  great,  and  the  need  for  assist- 
ance and  reeducation  is  even  greater. 

"People  over  here."  says  Mrs. 
Hewitt,  "seem  to  be  surprised  that  we 
are  still  working  for  the  war  blind. 
That  is  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand that  practically  all  of  the  blinded 
lost  their  sight  as  the  result  of  head 
wounds.  These  injuries  are  the  slowest 


to  mend,  and  even  in  France  we  could 
not  begin  their  reeducation  until  they 
had  been  dismissed  from  their  hos- 
pitals. In  France,  although  we  started 
our  first  lighthouse  there  in  1916,  new 
men  are  still  coming  in  from  the  hos- 
pitals, or  men  who  were  on  our  wait- 
ing lists  come  from  their  homes.  In: 
this  fortunate  country,  you  know,  there 
are  probably  not  more  than  150  war 
blind  altogether,  so  you  cannot  realize 
what  it  is  like  in  France,  for  instance, 
with  less  than  half  our  population  and 
3.500  blinded,  or  in  Italy,  with  a  still 
smaller  population  and  1,500  blinded 
soldiers,"  \ 

In  Fiance  the  work  has  grown  from 
the  one  "phare"  in  Paris,  opened  'in 
1916.  to  five  located  in  different  sec- 
tions, of  the  country,  at  Bordeaux, 
Sevres,  Neuilly-Plaisance  and  Vichy. 
This  last  "phare"  is  near  the  great 
French  hospital  where  new  faces  are 
created  for  soldiers  so  mutilated,  many 
blind  being  included  in  that  number. 
This  rebuilding  of  wrecked  counte- 
nances is  a  slow  process,  often  requir- 
ing many  separate  operations,  and 
while  'waiting!  for  them,  the  blind 
begin  their  reeducation. 

Probably  more  surprising  to  Amer- 
icans would  be  the  lighthouses  of 
Sevres  and  Neuilly-Plaisance,  which 
are  really  industrial  establishments. 
Sevres  is  the  seat  of  the  Government 
potteries,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  blind  could  be  trained  to  take  part 
in  industries,  a  "phare"  for  that  pur- 
pose was  opened  at  Sevres.  The  blind 
workers,  so  trained,  work  along  with 
their  sighted  competitors,  and  are 
paid  the  same  rate  of  compensation. 
More  striking  still  is  the  lighthouse 
at  Neuilly-Plaisance,  where  the  French 
branch  of  the  Thomson-Houston  Elec- 
tric Company  has  its  factories.  Al- 
though the  making  .  of  motors  and 
dynamos  sounds  the  least  likely  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind,  through  the 
ingenuity  and  persistence  of  a  well- 
known  American  electrical  engineer. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Wheeler  of  Ampere.  New 
Jersey,  it  has  been  found  not  only 
possible  but  even  advantageous  to  em- 
ploy the  blind  in  this  industry.  Dr. 
Wheeler,   who   has  been  interested  in 


the  blind  for  years,  began  by  intro- 
ducing them  into  his  own  establish- 
ment at  Ampere.  That  experiment 
proved  successful  and  word  of  it 
reached  the  French  authorities,  who 
invited   Dr.   Wheeler  to  go   to  France 

|  and  see  if  his  system  could  be  adopted 
there.  As  a  result,  "Phare.  No.  V-' 
is  to  train  blind  men  who  wish  to 
work  at  the  Thomson-Houston  plant. 
The  centre  of  all  reeducation  for  the 
blind  is  at  the  Paris  Lighthouse,  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  the  French  estab- 

j  lishments.  Here  is  the  Braille  print- 
ing press,  which  turns  out  tha-books 
and  music  wanted  by  the  ,#find,  in- 
cluding their  monthly  magazine,  called 
The  Light.  All  men  coming  to  the 
lighthouse  to  study  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  Braille  as  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  get  them  out  of  their  isola- 
tion. Then  come  the  handicrafts,  bas- 
ketry, wearing,  knitting  on  machines, 
massage,  pottery,  stenography,  book- 
keeping, typing,  commercial  studies 
and  the  languages,  all  of  the  studies, 
however,  being  interspersed  with 
games  and  sports  to  improve  the 
health  and  cheer  the  spirits  of  the 
blind    pupils. 

The  work  undertaken  in  Italy  will 
:>  follow  the  iincs  of  that,  in 
France:  with  modifications  to  suit  the 
customs  of  the  country  and  the 
industrial  opportunities  offered  in 
Italy.  Americans  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  Italian  war  blind  should 
communicate  with  William  Forbes 
Morgan,  HI  East  Flfty'-ninth  street. 
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>fANDLESS,  BLIND, 

HE  WRITES"!***! 

LONDON.  Sept.  12  (Associated 
PressWjBlind  and  deprived  of  both 
han*,  Sergt.  Alan  M.  Nichols  of 
the/2d  Durham  Light  Infantry  re- 
fused to  >be  classed  as  an  unem- 
pl<fcable  and  to-day  can  write  let- 
tersTfs  proficiently  as  any  normal 
stenographer.  Nichols's  restoration 
to  a  self-supporting  basis  was  accom- 
plished through  patient  training,  a 
specially  constructed  typewriter,  a 
pair  of  artificial  aluminum  hands 
and  his  own  indomitable  spirit. 

Recently  be  passed  a  writing  test 
of  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  his 
copy  necessitating  only  two  correc- 
tions. 


BoS'tow,     Ma/SS.,    Me,-raA-dU- 

RUMMAGE  SALE  FOR 
ITALY'S  WAR  VICTIMS 

Several  well-known  women  are  inter- 
ested, with  the  Italian  War  Relief  Fund 
of  America,  Inc.,  in  a  rummage  sale 
which  is  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
Italian  mutilated  and  blinded  soldiers 
at  7  Water  street,  BeverW<fti  Satur- 
day, Sept.  27.  Italy  has  210,000  men 
permanently  crippled,  it  is  declared,  and 
the  blind  number  23,000,  some  of  the 
latter  being  without  arms  and  legs.  It 
is  said  many  of  these  men  will  be  self- 
supporting  provided  they  can  be  re- 
educated immediately,  and  the  relief 
fund  is  being  raised  for  this  purpose. 


Sostow.,  M&.ss.,    Grlobg-. 

TO  AID  ITALY'S  MUTILATED 
AND  BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

lated  and  blinded  soldiers  a  rummage 
sale  will  be  held  at  7  Washington  st, 
Beverly,  Saturday,  Sept  27,  from  10  in 
the  morning  to  10  at  night,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Italian  War  Relief  Fund 
of.  America,  Inc,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  405  Boylston  st,  Boston.  There  will 
also  bo  an  auclion  sale  of  Italian  war 
posters  at  4  o'clock. 

Beside  an  appeal  for  articles  which  are 
requested  to  be  sent  to  the  place  of 
sale  on  the  two  previous  days,  donations 
of  money  are  called  for  and  should  be 
sent  to  Mrs  Richard  T.  Crane,  treas- 
urer.   Ipswich. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  War  Cripples  in  Italy  has 
again  stated  its  need  of  more  funds 
to  aid  the  reconstruction  work  of  the 
210,000  men  permanently  crippled  and 
the  23,000  blind  men,  some  of  whom  are 
also   without   arms   or  legs. 

On  the  vale  committee  are  Mrs  Rich- 
ard T.  Crane,  Miss  Margaret  I/.  Corlies, 
Mrs  William  H.  Coolidge*  Jr.  Mrs  Reg- 
inald Foster,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gunn,  Mrs 
Charles  Inches,  Mrs  George  Lee,  Mrs 
Edwin  Mower,  Mrs  Vittprio  Orlandini, 
Mrs  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mrs  Robert  deW. 
Sampson  and  ^  Mrs  William  Roscoe 
Thayer.  , 
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Mrs.  George  Lee  of  Boylston  street 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  rummage  sale  to  be 
given  at  Beverly  next  Saturday  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Italian  War  Relief 
Fund  of  America  for  the  benefit  of 
Italian  mutilated  and  blinded  soldiers. 
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A  rummage  sale  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Italian  War     Relief     Fund     of 
America,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  7  Wash- 
ington   street,  *Beverly,    on    Saturday, 
September  27   from   10   a.    m.    until   10 
1^  m.    The  sale  will  be   under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.   George  Lee,  chairman, 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  treasurer,  Miss 
Margaret  L.  Corliss,  Mrs.   William  H. 
Ceo'lidge,  Jr.,     Mrs.     Reginald  Foster, 
Miss   Eliabeth     Gunn,      Mrs.      Charles 
Inches,  Mrs.   Edwin  Mower,  Mrs.  Vit 
-torio      Orlandini,        Mrs.      Quincy     A 
Shaw,   Mrs.    Robert     DeW.      Sampson! 
and  Mrs.  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 
•  Among    the   articles   to   be    sold   will 
be  a  magnificent  bronze  fountain  from 
Florence,   Italy,  some   steel  e'ngravings 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collector's  gal- 
lery, beautiful   antique   beds,   clothing, 
motors,   silverware   and   all  the  neces- 
sary accessories  to  a  large  household. 
Contributions  of  all  kinds  will  be  re- 
ceived   from    Thursday,    September    25 
to  the  date  of  the  sale,  at  7  Washing- 
ton   street,    Beverly,    or   will   be    called 
for  them  by  telephoning  Mrs.    George 
Lee,  Beverly  Farms,   49   or  Miss   Mar- 
garet Corliss,  Magnolia,  430. 

Cash  contributions  will  also  be  most 
gratefully  'recafved  by  Mrs.  Richard 
T.  Crane,  J^flpswich.  There  will  be 
an  auction' sale  of  Italian  War  Posters 
at  4   o'clock  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Italy  did  her  part  in  the  great  war 
and  she  needs  help  now,  money  to  care 
for  and  educate  43,000  blinded  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Assistance  in  this 
worthy  cause  will  be  greatly  apprecia- 
ted by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
sale. 


T^ost'ow.       M^-5  5.1    Avwervo^. 
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BLIND  HERO  WI&TES 
WITHOUT  HIS  HANDS 


London,  Sept.  20.— Blind  and  de- 
prived of  both  hands.  Sergeant  Alan 
M.  Nichols,  of  the  Second  Durham 
Light  Infantry,  refused  to  be  classed 
as  an  "unemployable,"  and  today  can 
write  letters  as  proficiently  as  any 
normal  stenographer. 

Nichols'  restoration  to  a.  self-sup- 
porting basis  was  accomplished 
through  patient  training,  a  specially 
.-onstructed  typewriter,  a  pair  of  ar- 
tificial aluminum  hands  and  his  own 
indomitable    spirit. 

Recently  he  passed  a  writing  test 
of  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  his 
"copy"  necessitating  only  two  cor- 
rections. 


BRAIN  MO&E  ACCUTE 

ifljUJU  infliMfcwmn-  -r " '  - '     Shown     by 
Achievements  of  Veterans. 

Does  blindness  make  the  brain  more 
acute? 

Undoubtedly.  That  is  the  only  con- 
clusion one  can  arrive  at  after  reading 
of  the  achievements  of  blind  heroes 
told  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  his  won- 
derful story,  "Victory  Over  Blindness." 

Not  only  have  the  thousands  of  men' 
'  blinded  in  the  war,  nearly  every  one 
of  whom  have  passed  through  St* 
Dunstan's,  the  hostel  for  blinded  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  learned  new  trades 
and  occupations,  and  succeeded  in 
overcoming  their  big  handicap  so  suc- 
cessfully that  they  have  been  able  to 
take  up  their  old  positions,  but  in  some 
cases  they  have  actually  gained  bigger 
appointments. 

One  blinded  officer  who  has  return- 
ed to  his  employer  is  now  not  only  in 
entire  charge  of  the  correspondence  of 
his  firm,  but  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  buying  of  one  of  the  largest  de- 
partments. He  has  also  started  a 
new  business  himself  and  obtained  a 
government  contract. 

A  brilliant  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  man  who  has  lost  his  sight 
can  carry  on  in  an  important  business 
position  is  afforded  by  a  captain  who 
occupied  the  position  of  director  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  part  of  his 
firm's  business.  After  studying  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  he  is  now  able  to  carry 
out  his  duties  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

Furthermore,  his  fellow  directors 
are  dispatching  him  upon  a  world- 
tour  to  rebuild  their  foreign  business, 
which  has  suffered  from  the  war. 

As  masseurs,  research  chemists, 
solicitors,  farmers,  preachers  and 
writers,  these  blind  heroes  are,  with 
indomitable  courage  and  perseverance, 
competing  with  men  who  can  see. 
Others  are  keeping  shops,  setting  up 
as  boot  manufacturers  and  carpenters 
and  joiners. 

Never  was  a  greater  mistake  made 
than  to  imagine,  as  many  people  do, 
that  blindness  means  helplessness. 
After  "learning  to  be  blind,"  as  Sir 
Arthur,  who  is  himself  sightless,  so 
happily  puts  it,  "they  can  do  anything 
they  think  they  can  do." — Tit 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1919 


WAR  CRIPPLE  HAPPIEST 
HELPING  MORE  UNFORTUNATE 

BRITISH    SERGEANT,    BLIND,    HAND- 
LESS,    YET    SUFFERS    NO    FIT    OF 
DEPRESSION 


London,  Nov.  23 — Sergeant  Nicholls  of 
the  Durham  Light  Infantry,  who  is  blind, 
has  lost  his  hands  and  two  ribs,  and 
through  a  mistake  of  a  friend  received  sev- 
eral hundred  minute  wounds  in  an  accident 
at  the  front,  recently  preached  a.  sermon 
on  "How  to  Attain  Happiness."  He  said 
he  was  determined  to  live  and  had  not  yet 
had  a  fit  of  depression  since  his  misfor- 
tune. He  found  happiness  in  trying  to  help 
others  less  fortunate  than  himself. 


B< 
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JOHNSON  ASKS  FUND  GO 
TO  HOSPITAL  FOR  BLIND 

LONDON,  Dec  3— William  E.  Johnsoa, 
the  American  antisaloon  organizer,  for 
whom  the  Evening  News  opened  a  tes- 
timonial because  of  injuries  received  in 
a  recent  "ragging"  by  students,  has 
written,  to  the  paper  asking  that  the 
money  thus  paised_be  sent  to  St  Duns- 
ton's  Hospital  for  the  Blind. 

Mr  Johnson,  whose  eye  was  removed 
a  few  days  ago,  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily and  will  leave  the  nursing  home 
tom0iTo\vit  i^hmtt7'  - 
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Church  Services  aiid  Private 
and  Public  Entertainment 
Add  Zest  to  Real  Holiday 
Spirit    at   Winter    Resort 


holidays  with  a  party  of  friend3  wen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Theodore  Smith 
Miss  Natalie  Young  Smith  and  Mr.  anc 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Schermerhorn. 

In  White  Sulphur  .Springs  children's 
parties  were  given  on  Christmas  Eve 
at  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches.  Santa  Claus  did  double  duty 
and  was  present  at  both  parties  to  dis- 
tribute the  gifts  presented  by  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  Company.  Many 
members  of  the  colony  went  to  the 
village  to  attend  the  parties,  going 
later  to  midnight  mass  at  the  St, 
Charles  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where 
Blatchford  Kavanagh,  soloist,  sang  the 
"Cantique  de  Noel."  At  the  Emmanuel 
Church,  Oakhurst,  the  Christmas -party 
was  held  Wednesday  afternoon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Latimer  Tuke,  of  Greycliffe, 
were  host  and  hostess  to  the  members 
of  the  Oakhurst  community.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  Leggett  conducted  the 
Christmas  party  at  Whatcoat,  on  An- 
thony Creek.  Christmas  Day  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
held  joint  services  in  the  Presbyterian 
edifice  which  were  attended  by  the 
colony. 

Christmas  Tree  Party 

The  Allegheny  Lodge  gave  its  an- 
nual banquet  Friday  evening,  and  the 
annual  Christmas  tree  entertainment, 
given  Friday  evening  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Greenbrier,  by  the  management 
attracted  several  hundred  people  to 
the  resort  from  the  village  and  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Baker, 
of  Ottawa,  passed  a  few  days  of  their 
honeymoon  at  the  Greenbrier.  Their 
wedding  was  a  recent  event  in  Toronto, 
where  Mrs.  Baker,  foi'merly  Miss  Jessie 
Robinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Ross  Robinson,  made  her  home.  Captain 
Baker,  who  was  decorated  with  the  Mili- 
tary Cross  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
lost  his  sight  after  a  month's  service 
at  the  front  in  1915.  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  called  him  one  of  his  finest 
graduates  at  St.  Dunstan's,  in  London, 
and  Captain  Baker  is  now  stationed  in 
Ottawa,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
work  for  the  biinded  soldiers  of  Can- 
ada. Mrs.  Baker  SeTrWa  for  several  years 
at  the  famous  Endell  Street  Hospital, 
in  Xjondon. 


Special  Correspo>u]e.iire 
WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  W.  Va., 
Dec.  27. — The  week  has  been  one  uf 
many  jolly  Christmas  parties  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  in  the  West  Virginia 
Alleghenies.  A  light  fall  of  snow  or 
the  mountain  ridges  made  a  pretty  cf 
feet  for  the  Christmas  week. 

Coming    to    the    Greenbrier    for    th- 
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shoes   From   Over  Seas. 

funstan's  the  school  for  blind- 
ed Jfeaiiorg  and  soldiers  in  Effgia^d, 
has  accomplished  its  greater  wonderT 
Sergt.  Alan  Nichols,  who  lost  his 
sight  and  both  hands  in  the  war,  has 
been  taught  to  type.  At  specitlly  con- 
structed machine  for  the  blind  and  a. 
pair  of  aluminum  hands,  each  finger 
being  movable,  have  enabled  him  to 
pass  a  two  hours'  test.  Only  two  cor- 
rections were  necessary. 

An  English  merchant  in  Prance, 
who  specializes  in  buying  and  sellng 
animals,  has  lately  received  large  or- 
ders for  swans  to  be  sent  to  the  "Unit- 
ed States  to  ornament  the  ponds  and 
lakes  of  private  estates  and  public 
gardens. 


BRITISH  SEE 
MENTION  FOE 
BLIND  TO  WORK 


London,  Jan.  10.  —  An  Invention 
enabling  armless  men  to  wash,  shave 
and  feed  themselves  and  to  perform 
other  remarkable  feats  such  as  type- 
writing, has  just  been  demonstrated 
at  the  Ministry  of  Pensions. 

The  appliance,  which  can  be  fixed 
to  any  table,  is  worked  by  the  feet. 
A  knob  Ut  held  between  the  toes  and 
this  is  attached  to  levers  connected 
with  two  arms  which  are  suspended 
over  the  table.  Theso  arms  can  be 
moved  about  and  made  to  pick  up 
all  sorts  of  articles. 

The  inventor,  a  Scotch  gas-fitter,  in 
demonstrating  his  device  washed  his 
face  with  the  substitute  hands.  He 
drank  from  a  cup,  used  a  knife  and 
fork  readily  in  cutting  up  food,  and 
fed  himself,  put  a  cagarette  in  his 
mouth,  opened  an  ordinary  match 
box,  extracted  the  match  and  lighted 
the    cigarette. 

He  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  led- 
ger and  made  entries  in  it,  drew  a 
design  on  paper  with  a  pencil  and  cut 
the  drawing  out  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors. He  demonstrated  that  he  could 
do  typewriting,  and  worked  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  sewing  machine. 
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C>W£  OF  THE  FRENCH 
PAINTER-SOLDIER^ 

ONE  OF  SADDEST 
TRAGEDIES  OF  THE  WAR 
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JULIEN    LEMOR.DANT,    FRANCE'S     GUKP^KERo' 
PINTER.      AVIATOR.     .IN    HIS    STUDIO-- 


Jean  Julien  Lemordant  embodies  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  (war.  Of 
gentle  birth  and  habit,  he  chose  art  as  his  profession.  His  temper  was 
resolute  enough  to  break  away  from  the  conventions  of  the  Paris  schools 
and  to  betake  himself  to  his  native  Brittany,  where  for  ten  years  he  roamed 
the  woods  with  his  palette,  noting  in  pictures  the  Wessons  that  nature  taught 
him.  When  once  he  ventured  to  send  to  the  Salon  a  group  of  canvases' he 
(was  criticised  as  a.  woodsman  beyqnd  the  pale  of  any  school.  But  the 
Bretons  thought  better  of  him  and  he  decorated  for  bhe/m  the  theatre  of 
his  native  Rennes  and  other  public   places. 

Although  Paris  then  recognized  him  as  an  artist  of  uncommon  talent, 
he  cared  nothing:  for  that  applause.  He  went  on  as  before,  painting  the 
peaceful  scenes  he  loved  and  dreaming  beautiful  fan-cits  in.  his  studio.  His 
subjects  were  pastoral  or  lyric.  In  political  sympathy  he  was  Socialistic,  a 
pacifist  at  heart,  and  abhorred  war.  Decorative  art  also  appealed  to  him 
and  he  took  keen  interest  in  the  movement  in  that  direction  which  was 
developing-  in  Germany.  Quietly  enjoying  the  life  to  which  he  felt  himself 
appointed,  he  passed  the  years  when  he  was  subject  to  military  call,  except 
for  reserve  or  territorial  duty. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  seemed  to  transform  hiim.  He  felt  that  right 
and  justice  were  on  the  side  of  his  country  and  that  he  must  do  his  part 
in  asserting  them  by  entering  the  army  as  a  fighter.  Age,  vocation  and 
the  association  of  years  'stood  in  his  way,  but  he  was  intent  on  turning 
fighter,  and  on  Aug.  7,  1914,  when  the  war  was  only  one  week  old,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  Mayor  of  Rennes  to  give  him  appointment  as  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  first  regiment  .of  infantry  recruited  in  that  oity. 

A  fortnight  later  he  was  in  the  Battle  of  Charieroi.  In  the  retreat  from 
that  field,  when  companies  had  lost  their  officers  and  w  ere  in  precipitous 
confusion,  Lemordant  gathered  about  him  100  men  of  various  units,  led 
them  forward  to  a  sunken  road,  which  served  as  a  trench,  and  all  the  after- 
noon he  checked  the  onrush  of  the  enemy.  An  exploding  shell  killed  two 
of  the  men  near  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  right  shQjiider.  In  spite  oJ 
his  wound  he  organized  a.  counter-attack  tiie  same  evening,  thus  enabling 
a  battalion  to  withdraw  without  serious  'loes. 

"You  were  born  to  be  a  soldier,"  said  his  commanding  officer  the  next 
day  as  he  brought  Lemordant  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant. 

The  artist-soldi&r,  unmindful  of  his  wound,  kept  with  the  colons  through 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  in  which  he  w;*s  once  more  wounded,  again  refusing 
to  be  sent  to  a  hospital.  In. the  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  the  Marne  he 
received  a  third  wound,  but  still  kept  with  his  regiment.  In  a  bayonet 
charge  in  the  Battle  of  Yser  he  received  five  wounds — in  the  arm,  head, 
temple,  body  and  right  leg.  Still  refusing  to  quit  the  field,  and  supported 
by  a  soldier,  he  led  a  charge  and  was  struck  by  a  bullet  under  the  right  ey 

For  four  days  and  nights  he  lay  where  he  fell,  half  the  time  unconscioi 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  suffering  the  agonies  of  thirst.  He  raai 
veiled  that  all  was  dark  around  him.  Hearing  the  moans  of  his  wounde 
comrades,  he  dragged  himself  toward  them  and  asked  why  the  night  wa 
so  long.  They  imormed  him  that  it  was  broad  daylight.  Then  he  knew  h 
was  blind. 

"i  hud  thought  of  death  and  terrible  wounds,"  he  said,  "but  not  of  that. 

Roused  from  a  stupor  by  a  blow  from  a  gun,  he  learned  that  the  Ger 
.nans  had  returned  to  the  field.  He  was  carried  off  and  borne  to  a  hospita 
in  Bavaria.  One  of  his  eyes  had  jumped  from  its  socket  and  the  other  hac 
been  driven  in  by  a  piece  of  bone  from  his  forehead,  but  it  had  been  placet 
again  in  position  and  he  began  to  see  sufficiently  to  trace  lines  and  deciphei 
large  letters. 

Twice  he  tried  to  escape,  and  was  placed  in  a  fortress.  He  reached  thf 
frontier  In  a  third  attempt,  and  was  sent  to  a  reprisals  camp.  There  he 
occupied  his  mind  by  preparing  lectures  on  the  history  of  painting.  When 
he  tried  to  reler  to  them  in  one  of  his  lectures  he  could  see  nothing,  but  he 
went1  on  wiUh  his  talk,  and  none  of  his  hearers  knew  of  this  now  affliction; 
The  German  authoriteis  learned  of  it  however,  and  at  the  camp  they  placed 
him   among  the  severely  wounded  who  might  be   exchanged. 

Blind  in  both  eyes,  with  two  ribs  broken,  an  injured  spine,  a  twisted 
knee  and  hot  with  fever,  he  believed  that  as  soon  as  he  could  set  foot  again 
in  France  he  could  work  a  miracle  for  himself  by  th^  rlotprmin.it ion   of   his 

and  his  sight  would  come  l£ack.  He  asked  the  Red  Cross  nurses  on  the 
train  to  let  him  know  the  exact  moment  the  train  crot  They 

lid  so,  and  led  him  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  where  he  set  his  will  for  the  ex- 
pected miracle.     The  effort  was  in  vain,  and  he  fell   into  a  deep  swoon. 


,." 


On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  decorated  .jWith  the  rib'bon  of  the  Leg-ion 
of  Honor  and  the  War  Cros's,  and  the  authorities  busied  themselves  to  bring 
tog-ether  some  300  of  his  pictures.  President  Poincare  opened  the  exhibi- 
tion. Lemordant  was  there,  Iris  .eyes  bandaged.  The  pictures  were  not  of 
war,  but  of  his  loved  Breton  scenes  and  dreams.  When  he  sipeke  of  the 
German  soldiers  he  expressed  pity  for  them,  without  a  trace  of  'bitterness, 
and  he  recalled  the  admiration  for  German  decorative  art  he  had  beg-un  to 
feel  'before  the  war. 

He  came  to  this  country  at  a  time  when  American  studio-soldiers  were 
painting-  gruesome  imaginary  cruelties  of  the  war;  and  Lemordant  showed 
only  his  landscapes  and  idyllic  flg-ures.  Here  also  he  spoke  with  charity 
r'or  his  enemies,  pleading-  thatfthe  German  soldiers  were  in  war  from  force,! 
not  because  they  wished.  He  grave  a  series  of  lectures  here,  in  which  he( 
rhapsodized  art  and  spoke  not  a  syllable  of  war.  He  had  been  infornvet,' 
that  he  could  never  have  full  sight  again,  and  there  was  barely  «,  chaocf: 
that  with  care  and  treatment  he  might  once  more  (be  enabled  to  distingu^s' 
day  from'  night;   and  to  that  prospect  he  had  reconciled  himself. 


PeeltskvlA,  X.^.,  jWurs. 
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^CP^fASriTEB,  BLIPEB,  IS  DECOR 


Scene  in  the  studio  of  M.  Lemordaut,  French  painter  who  was  blinded  by 
A.  shell  explosion  during  the  war,  when  officials  of  the  republic  notified  him 
that  he  bad  been  awarded  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


E 


NGIyAND'S    BLIND. 


The  British  government  and  the 
British  people  are  apparently  aroused 
to  the  subject  of  the  need  of  th< 
blind  for  helps  to  make  their  waj 
through  life.  Already  ways  have  beei 
opened  for  the  re-education  and  re 
establishment  of  the  battle-blinded,  bu 
a  sturdy  bill  before  the  legislature  ap 
parently  has  In  mind  that  the  presen 
provisions  need  reinforcement  and  ex 
tension. 

Apparently,  too,  the  matter  of  th- 
battle-blinded  has  brought  to  publi 
attention  the-  handicap  of  the  blim 
from  other  causes — for  the  move  fo 
legislation  has  reference  to  all  th 
blind   over   sixteen   years   of   age. 

Already  England  has  concern  for  th. 
intellectual  education  and  industria 
training  of  its  blind  children  througl 
public  schools  and  private  classes 
The  present  move  supplements  that 
to  provide  further  technical  training 
and  to  make  provision  for  employ 
ment,  or  maintenance  in  other  way. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  squarelj 
upon  the  local  communities,  providing 
that  they  shall  make  sufficient  'and 
suitable  provision  for  the  technical 
training,  employment  and  maintenance 
of  every  blind  person  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  local  authority  is  further  re- 
quired to  establish  and  maintain  tech- 
nical schools  for  the  blind,  unless  ar- 
rangements can  be  mad*  with  existing 
institutions  for  the  precision  of  such 
training,  in  which  went  the  authority 
shall  have  power  to  contribute  to  the 
enlargement  and  maintenance  of 
these  places.  Technical  training  is 
limited  to  five  years,  and  to  persons 
under  BO  years  of  age.  No  expense 
shall  be  Incurred,  however,  without 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Further  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
that  workshops  shall  be  established 
where  ft  occurs  that  arrangements 
cannot  be  made  by  the  local  author- 
ity with  existing  institutions  to  pro- 
vide employment  but  blind  workers 
may  work  elsewhere  should  it  be  to 
their  benefit;  and  that  the  local  au- 
thority shall  make  a  grant  of  one 
pound  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  earnings  of  each  blind 
worker. 

It  is  especially  provided  in  the  bill 
that   such    assistance   shall    not    debar 


the  blind  persons  from  exercising  anj 
franchise  or  subject  him  to  any  civic 
disability. 

The  terms  of  the  bill  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intelligent  realization 
that  human  beings  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  economic  waste,  and 
with  the  principle  of  mercy  and  jus- 
tice that  gives  all  men  a  chance  for 
self-expression   and    happiness. 


NS  RICH  WIDOW 


Fc^ow^<ited  Cross 
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Philadelphia;  Feb.  3.  — ~  Returning 
from  overseas  a  year  ago  almost  blind 
from  mustard  g;as,  Michael  Inselbuch 
did  not  have  much  hope  in  life.  Now 
the  future  is  bright.  Al  though  he  has 
not  regained  the  use  of  his  eyes,  Mr. 
inselbuch  now  considers  himself  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  men  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  ' 
last    week    he    was    married    to    Mrs.  ' 
H.  Frishmuth  of  3703  Chest  nrrt  j 
street,   the   wealthy   widow  of   Benoni 
Frishmuth,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Frishmuth    Bros.    Co.,    tobacco    manu- 
facturers.     The    ceremony    was    per- 
formed by  the   Rev.   Robert  Johnston 
at     the     Episcopal  (   Church     of     the 
Saviour.  i 

Mrs.  Frishmuth,  now  Mrs.  Insel- 
buch. was  one  of  hundreds  of  Phila- 
delphia women  who  looked  after  the 
welfare  of  service  men  through  the 
Ro-l  Cross.  It  was  through  the  Red 
Cross  that  the  two  became  acquainted. 
Mrs.  Frishmuth  was  one  of  the  volun- 
teer workers.  Mr.  Inselbuch,  who  had 
sacrificed  his  eyes  in  his  country's 
service,  was  an  Object  of  special  at- 
tention. 

Mr-.  Inselbuch.  whose  home  is  in 
Brooklyn,  landed  at  Newport  News. 
Ho  was  taken  to  a  Government  hos- 
pital at  Brltmore,  N.  C.  In  March  O. 
H.  Bird,  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  ar- 
ranged  for  the  young  soldier  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  training  help- 
ful i"  a  blind  man.  Mr.  Inselbuch  re- 
m  I  until  June,  when  the  Govern- 
ment school  for  blind  soldiers  was 
ed  near  Baltimore. 

It  was  in  the  soldier's  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia that  his  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Frishmuth  became  a  close  friend- 
ship, leading  to  the  marriage. 


Mr.  Inselbuch  went  overseas  as  a 
replacement  in  the  spring  of  1918  and 
■was  assigned  to  an  ambulance  com- 
in  the  Twenty-sixth  "Yankee" 
division.  In  the  early  fighting  of 
July.  1918,  he  was  one  of  the  raem- 
foers  of  his  company  cited  for  bravery 
for  carrying  wounded  men  off  the 
field.  A.  few  days  later  the  mustard 
gas  put  Inselbuch  out  of  further  ser- 
vice. 

After  a  long  stay  in  an  overseas 
hospital  he  was  sent  to  this  country, 
unable  to  distinguish  day  from  night. 
Careful  treatment  has  enabled  him  to 
see  slightly  with  his  right  eye,  but 
now  that  seems  to  be  failing  again. 
The  Government  is  allowing  him  com- 
pensation on  the  basis  of  total  dis- 
ability. 

Mrs.  Inselbuch  is  proud  of  her  hus- 
band, not  only  for  his  war  record  but 
for  his  cjieerfulness  and  bravery  in 
his  blindness. 
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GIRL  WILL  WED  ARMLESS, 

BLIND  AND  DEAF  HERO. 


Love    Eases   Exile  of   French    Soldier, 
Who   Is   His   Own    Living   Tomb. 


Paris,  Jan.  16. — Blind,  deaf  and  with 
both  arms  amputated  as  the  result  of 
injuries  received  in  action  during  the 
war,  the  young  French  veteran,  Emile 
•  Tilloloy,  considered  the  most  unfor- 
tunate being  in  all  history  has  found  a 
refuge  from  his  tribulations  in  the 
love  of  a  little  peasant  girl,  Jeanne 
Delavoine,  his  boyhood  sweetheart. 

Their  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced and  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  announcement  has  set  at  rest 
the  minds  of  leading  French  moral- 
ists and  philosophers  who  had  been 
debating  if  the  ending  of  Tilloloy's 
trials  by  Euthanasia  would  not  be 
justified. 

Debate  Painless  Death 

Had  society  any  right  to  demand, 
for  the  sake  of  a  moral  precedent,  the 
continued  Calvary  of  this  modern 
Job?  What  was  the  moral  or  prat;.. 
tical  object    in  prolonging     the  exist 


ence  of  the  miserable  young  soldier, 
cut  off  from  all  mental  contact  with 
the  world  in  which  he  lived  who,  at 
the  age  of  24  faced  half  a  life  time  of 
the  most  unspeakable  solitary  confine- 
ment ever  meted  out  by  fate  to  any 
human  being?  Would  it  be  a 
humane  and  enlightened  act  to  put  an 
end  to  his  horrible  sentence  by  quick 
and  painless  death? 

These  were  the  disturbing  questions 
asked  by  French  metaphysicians. 

On  July  24,  1916,  Tilloloy  was 
wounded  in  both  arms  and  the  face 
by  a  bursting  shell.  The  detonation 
broke  both  ear  drums. 

Expert  surgery  and  tender  care 
saved  his  life,  but  he  left  the  military 
hospital  a  year  later  deprived  of  the 
three  senses  of  sight,  touch  and  hear- 
ing, able  only  to  taste  and  smell.  ■ 
Taps    Only    Language. 

He  was  taken  to  his  own  home,  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  C.naplee,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  \vd  placed  under 
care  of  his  mother  and  two  sisters. 
Irench  and  American  charity  provid- 
ed everything  that  money  could  pro- 
cure to  ease  his  misery 

But  so  complete  was  Tilloloy's  iso- 
lation from  mankind  that  limitless  re- 
sources could  do  nothing  beyond  pro- 
viding him  with  a  rcof,  food,  clothes 
and  tobacco. 

He  was  his  own  living  tomb.  A 
primitive  system  of  taps  rn  his  body 
for  "yes"  and  "no"  corstituted  his 
only  means  of  receiving  messages. 

It  was  weeks  after  Tilloloy's  re- 
turn to  his  home  before  he  could  as- 
sure himself  of  the  presence  of  his 
mother  and  sisters.  The  embracing 
arms  of  his  mother  as  she  sobbed  on 
his  breast  told  him  of  her  presence. 

"It  is  you,  mother,  I  am  sure,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  I  am  at  home.  If 
you  are  my  mother  tap  me  once  and 
I  will  understand  you  mean  yes." 

"Sacrifice   Not   In   Vain." 

It  was  long  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  that  he  learned  of  the  allies' 
victory  by  the  tap  system. 

"Thanks  to  God  my  sacrifice  has 
not  been  in  vain!"  were  his  first  words 
and  he  smiled  for  the  first  time. 


Jeanne  became  a  daily  visitor,  taking 
her  turn  at  sitting  beside  him  and 
tending  his  needs.  She  identified 
herself  by  three  short  taps. 

He  concealed  all  affection,  fearing 
that  out  of  sympathy  she  would  sac- 
rifice herself  to  bring  him  a  ray  of 
happiness,  and  for  three  years  she 
continued  her  tender  ministrations. 

Finally  Tilloloy  said  to  his  mother; 
"Jeanne  must  care  for  me  or  she  could 
not  be  so  faithful.  Do  you  believe 
she  loves  me?" 

The  answering  tap  was  in  the  af- 
firmative.      Upon      the    sweetheart's 

Upon  Tilloloy's  return  to  his  home 
next  visit  Tilloloy  put  the  question: 

"Jeanne,  will  you  marry  me?" 

A  resolute  tap  and  the  folding  of  a 
pair  of  arms  about  the  blind  man's 
mutilated  body  turned  his  fears  of  a 
lifetime  of  solitary  suffering  into 
dreams  of  quiet  content. — Herald  and 
Examiner  Universal  Cable. 


Bostow,     lv\a>ss-,  f\w\eTi.ca,YV. 

U.  S.  WOMEN  IN  PARIS 

AID  BLIND  SOLDIERS 

Padis.    March    2',.~  artest    of 

the  gala  benefits  given  durina  the 
Paris  season  was  that  organized  by 
American  women  to  help  the  fund  for 
Mind  soldiers.  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  due  to  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Shields  and  the  Marquise  Breteuil,  nee 
Garner,  and  to  the  Countess  Beam, 
who  secured  the  theatre  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  operatic  composi- 
tions  of   Marquis    Francois   BrBl 
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WAR  WORKERS  MARK 

MEMORIAL  PROGRAM 

A  ■program  of  English  music  will  be 
Yklay  evening  for  the  b 
fit  of  the  Overseas  AVar  Memorial  and 
Si.  I) 
the  New  England  Women's  Club,   ■">•<-'. 

<OX\    St. 

Kej     will   sing,  accom- 


panied by  Miss  Millieent  Chapman  at 
the  piano.  Both  have  war  records  of 
splendid  service.  Miss  Key  was,  con- 
nected with  the  British  Red  Cross. as 
entertainer,  and  Miss  Chapman  played 
lo  the  hoys  in  the  hospitals  and  camp* 
throughout  England. 


HONORS  FOR  BLINDED 

WORLD  WAR  HEROES 

WASHINGTON— First  Lieutenants 
Frank  S.  Schoble,  Jr.,  and  Raymond 
D.  Day,  blinded  heroes  of  the  World 
War,  are  to  be  retired  with  the  grade 
and  pay  of  captains,  under  a  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Miliary  Af- 
fairs Committee. 


>Uvu  ^orK,,  Ji.4.,Tl 
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FOR  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  BUND^ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.ew  YotIc  T*W!W.|M 
To  th£  generous  public  who  form  your 
I  owe  much  for  the  support 
ve  given  to  St.  Dunstan's — the 
which  I  .established  '_  just  five 
_igft~4n  London  for  the  care  and 
training,  of  the  soldiers  who  lost  their 
sight  in  the  war.  I  think  every  one 
iknows  now  .what  heroic  effort  the  men 
have  made  to  overcome  their  handicap  ; 
the  amazing  triumph  which  has  been 
theirs  in  the  classrooms  and  workships 
of  St.  Dunstan's  ;  yes,  and  how  in  thoir 
leisure  time  they  have  taken  delight  in 
dancing  and  rowing — all  kinds  of  recrea- 
tions at  which  they  could  excel. — get- 
ting as  close  back  to  normal  life  as 
possible. 

So  long  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, it  might  be  thought  that  the 
work  of  St.  Dunstan's  was  hearing  ah 
end.  Mav  I  tell  your  readers  that  more 
than   ever  now  1  need   their  support? 

With  some  five  hundred  blind  men  in 
training  the  hostel  is  almost  as  crowded 
as  ever.  And  on  the  heels  of  the  men 
blinded  on  the  battlefields  are  coming 
to  us  those  others  whom  blindness  has 
overtaken  gradually  (23,000  men  were 
discharged  from  the»«rmy' with  seriously 
damaged  eyesight),  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  gauge  how  great,  the  demand  on 
our  resources  will  be  or  how  long  con- 
tinued. 

When  vou  think  of  these  men  ilving 
noji  ssau>i.rep  [Bujodjod  u\  Sujujom 
will  feel  that  money  which  can  bring 
into  their  lives  internal  sunshine  is 
money  with  a  power  for  good  that 
money  seldom  has. 

Contributions     to     St.     Dunstan's     sent 
direct,    or   through   this  journal,    will    be 
most  gratefully  acknowledged 
_.     ,  ARTHUR    PEARSON, 

Chairman,    Blinded    Soldiers'    and    Sail- 
ors'   Care   Committee,    St.    Dunstan's, 
Regent     Park,     London.     N.     \V       l 
England. 
London,   April   5,    1920. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE   TIMES. 


Independence 

Restored 
to  the  Blind. 


Philanthropy  at  It! 
very  best  and  in  its 
most  intelligent  forrr^ 
is  receiving  illustra-j 
Hon  now,  as  it  hasj 
beei^#&^"Tive  years  past  .'and  as  iti 
prornrees  to  be  for  years  to  come,  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  and  in  the  five  country  "  an- 
nexes, "maintained  in  connection  with  it. 
This  is  the  great  institution  founded 
and  carried  on  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
himself  a  blind  man,  for  the  benefit  of 
British  soldiers  who  lost  their  eyesight 
in  the  "World  War.  It  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  five  years,  and  its  "  gradu- 
ates," scattered  all  oyer  the  British  Em- 
pire, number  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
number  of  men  still  under  treatment 
does  not  decrease.  Some  of  them  are 
suffering  from  Injuries  in  addition  to 
loss  of  their  eyes  and  necessitating  pro- 
longed care,  and  the  arrival  of  others 
whose  blindness  is  of  late  development, 
though  also  a  result  of  battle  injuries, 
keeps  the  St.  Dunstan  family  at  about 
the  size  it  attained  soon  after  its  estab- 
lishment on  the  beautiful  estate  lent  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn. 

Though  the  first,  and  always  chief,  ob- 
ject of  the  Hoste'  is  to  make  the  blinded 
soldiers  self -supporting  in  one  or  another 
of    the    surprisingly    numerous    trades, 
professions  and   industries   for  which   it 
has  been  found  they  can  be  trained  suc- 
cessfully,   the   Hostel   itself  is   not   self- 
supporting,  nor  does  it  want  to  be,  and 
there  is  no  hesitation  about  recognizing 
the  fact  that  these  men,  until  economic 
independence    has    been    attained,    must 
have  the  financial  help  they  have  earned 
so  well.    The  Hostel  therefore  is,  in  one 
sense,    a    "  charity,"    but    it    pauperizes 
none    of   its    beneficiaries,    and    the   one 
vocation  for  which  St.  Dunstan's  unfits 
them  is  beggary,  formerly  about  the  only 
industry  of  which  the  blind  were  though 
to  be  capable.     Always  the  effort  is 
restore  the  man,  if  possible,  to  the  wo 
he  did  when  he  had  his  sight,  and  it  h 
been    found    practicable    to    do    this 
astonishingly  many  cases. 


A  WAR  SOUVENIR. 


Models  of  the  London  Cenotaph  Sold 
to  Aid  Blinded  Soidfers. 
To  aid  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
pstel,  St.  Dunstan's,  London, 
eplic&s  have  been  made  of  the 
jjpli  erected  in  "Whitehall  in  mem- 
"nose  who  fo'ught  and  fell  fn  the 
±  iV  bronze  models  are  seven  and 
one-h3.1f  inches  high,  including  a  stand 
made  from  the  actual  wood  of  the  orig- 
inal Cenotaph,  past  which  marched,  in 
homage  to  the  dead,  many  an  American 
soldier  with  the  troops  of  the  Allies. 
This  feature  adds  to  the  historic  and 
sentimental  value  of  the  replicas. 


The  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
the  models  goes  to  the  St.  Dunstan's 
After-Care  Fund  for  Blinded  Soldieiv 
and  Sailors.  Those  who  originated  .the 
idea  think  it  probable  that  many  Amer- 
icans, especially  among  those  who  fought 
overseas,  will,  wish  to  possess  one  of 
these  souvenirs.  Particular  may  be  ob- 
tained .by  addresing  the  Organizing  Sec- 
retary, St.  Dunstan's  After-Care  Fund. 
3<)3  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  I.,  Eng- 
land. 


JYetO    tfoxK,  JY.  \f.t  TA) or Idl. 


BLINDED  SOLDIERS 
PUBLISH  MAGAZINE 


New  /Fork   Woman    Tells   of 
Publication  in  France.   , 


A  magazine  for  the  blind  which  may 
'  "jkSibly  become  one  of  the  foremost 
.^raille  periodicals  of  the  world,  is  being 
printed  once  every  two  weeks  by  a  group 
of  blinded  and  badly  disabled  soldiers  in 
the  Phare  de  France  (Lighthouse  of 
France),  the  overseas-  headquarters  of 
le  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Bat- 
according  to  the  'annual  report  of 
s  committee  which  has  just  been  made 
public.  The  output  of  the  plant  for  the 
last  year  was  3,365  books  in  Braille,  200 
copies  of  English  magazines  and  8,400 
of  La  Lumiere  (The  Light),  the  maga- 
zine for  the  blind." 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  this  city,  who 
founded  the  committee  and  has  been 
directing  the  reeducation  work  among' 
blinded  soldiers  in  France  for  the  last 
five  years,  describes  the  workings  of  the 
printing  plant  in  the  annual  report.  The 
staff  includes  a  proofreader  who,  aside 
from  being  blind,  is  deaf,  has  only  one 
leg  and  all  but  the  index  finger  of  one 
hand  tieen  amputated.  Another  proofs 
reader  suffered .  head  wounds  in  battle 
which  physicians  declare  will  never  hem. 
The  bookbinder  is  deaf  and  one  legged.  1 


*         doncert  for  Blind  Soidiers. 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  th'etilii 
soldiers  of  the  Barbados  was  held  laj 
night  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Tl 
program  included  an  organ  recital  H 
Russell  K4S&-  Miller,  cprnet  splos  1 
Walter  W.  'De  Mets,'  plasw^olos  1 
Louis  Ka^ze,  and/voWal  solos  by  Mj 
dame  Ada  T.  fKuftz,  Mrs.  William  I 
Greene,  Miss"  Virginia  Gill  and  Georjj 
T.  Hottel.  An  anthem  entitled  "Mi 
pah"  was  sung  by  Rev.  Henry  J 
Wilkie,  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeem^ 
Germantown.  During  the  concert  the 
was  shown  on  the  stage  a  blanket  raaj 
by  Mrs.  K.  C.  De  Windt,  in  which  a 
combined  the  flags  of  the  Allies,  tl 
United  States  and  the  Red  Cross. 


&xtn&ag,     iiaij    23,     1920 


FORMER  BRITISH  SOLDIERS,  BLINDED  IN  BATTLE,  PASS- 
ING THROUGH  WEMBLEY  ON  THEIR  PATHETIC  MARCH 

of  180  Miles  From  Manchester  to  London  to  Make  a  Per- 
sonal Appeal  to  Premier  Lloyd  George  That  Useful  Em- 
ployment Be  Given  Them  and  Not  Charity. 
(.International.) 


U  BUND  LIEUTENANT 
TtiPTMlUTARY  CLASS 

French  Officer  Has  Trained  Ali 

His  Other  Faculties  to  Sub-H 

siitute  for  Sight. 


Copyright,  1920,  by  The  Jiew  York  Times  Coiapanj. 
Special  Cable  to  The  New  York.  Time.1). 

PARIS,  Sept.  8.— The  graduate  with 
the  highest  honors  from  the  French  Mili- 
.  tary  School  this  season  is  a  blind  Lieu- 
tenant. Ixi  the  battle  of  the  Atsne  this 
artillery  officer,  whose  name  is  Rene 
Leroy,  lost  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes. 

For  most  men  in  such  a  case  any 
career,  and  most  of  all  a  military 
career,  would  seem  to  be  closed.  But 
Leroy,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  hospital, 
decided  that  he  would  learn  to  live  as  if 
he  had  the  full  use  of  his  eyes.  He  be- 
gan a  careful  study  of  the  use  of  all  the 
senses  which  could  replace  his  sight.  He 
learned  to  read  Braille  type  and  use  a 
typewriter.  He  developed  in  every  nerve 
of  his  body  a  sensitiveness  to  the  pres- 
ence of  people  and  things,  and  he 
cultivated  his  memory. 

Once,  as  a  test,  he  walked  into  a 
strange  barber  shop  and  taking  a  seat 
demanded  to  be  shaved  and  have  a  hair- 
cut. When  he  had  finished  the  barber 
put  a  mirror  behind  Leroy's  head  and 
asked  if  the  hair  was  short  enough. 
Leroy  answered  that  it  was,  got  up 
and  walked  straight  to  the  cash  desk, 
which  he  had  located  by  sound,  paid  his 
bill,  took  his  change,  tipped  the  barber 
and  walked  out  without  any  one  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  blind. 

At  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  he  used  his 
friends  and  his  memory,  and  remember- 
ing better  than  his  readers  what  was 
read"  to  him,  he  topped  the  class  an  easy 
first. 

Hfs  future  he  plans  to  devote  to  build- 
ing roads  and  bridges,  and  next  month 
he  will  enter  the  .  Road  Engineering 
School.  All  this  philosophy  and  the 
secret  of  his  success  are  summed  up  in 
a  phrase  he  used  :  "  Don't  pity  me.  jjn 
my  work  I  shall  have  this  advantage 
over  those  who  see.  that  I  have  less  ms- 
tractions  and  more  time  for  abstract 
thought."  3 


Ex-  Service  Man  Adjudged  Eligible  for 
for  Retraining  When  Power  of  Sug- 
gestion Restored  Sight. 


Among  blinded  ex-service  men 
there  was  a  carious  case  of  a  negro 
who  seemed  to  be  blind  in  both  eyes. 
Neither  eye  could  peH8rf|**^*'nve  finger3 
at  any  distance.  He  had  faint  light 
perception  and  there  '  was  hope  for 
restoration  of  sight  in  one  eye.  He 
kept  his  eyes  shut. 

The,  man  was  adjudged  eligible  for 


retraining  under  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational"  Education  and  was 
about  to  be  assigned  to  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  when  an- 
other physician  managed  to  persuade 
the  negro  that  he  could  see. 

The  physician's  report  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "He  was  suffering  from  psycho- 
neurosis  hysteria  giving  rise  to  mark- 
ed blepharospasm  and  photophobia 
and  amaurosis.  All  physical  findings 
negative.  Treatment  by  suggestion 
completely  cured  up  all  symptoms 
and  I  discharged  this  man  cured." 

All  of -which  high  sounding  language 
means  ^n  everyday  talk,  that  here  was, 
a  man  who  thought  himself  blind  and! 
thought  so  hard  that  he  made  otherj 
people  think  so.  When  the  doctor 
made1  him   think  he  saw,    he  saw. 


TO  AID  BLIND 


Prince     of     Wales     Preparing 
Book  for  Fund 

LONDON.  —  Enthusiastic  accounts 
given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  in  the  ' 
royal  family  circle,  of  his  experiences 
during  his  recent  Empire  trip  are 
said  to  have  raised  a  keen  desire  on 
the  part  of  his  brothers,  Princes  Al- 
bert, Henry  and  George,  to  go  on 
similar  voyages. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  reported  to 
be  writing  a  preface  to  a  book  of 
photographs  taken  during  his  trip, 
which  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of! 
a  blind  soldiers'  hospital. 

Since  his  return  to  London,  the! 
Prince  has  been  giving  a  series  of  I 
small  diner  parties  to  his  intimate 
friends  at  St.  James'  Palace,  which; 
is  now  pretty  well  stocked  with  sou- 
venirs of  his  tour.  He  makes  an  ex- 
cellent host,  and  he  has  a  fund  of 
amusing  anecdotes  about  his  experi 
ences  abroad. 

He  is  fond  of  playing  rackets  and 
swimming  at  the  fashionable  Bath 
Club,  off  Piccadilly.  A  keen  follow- 
er of  the  chase,  he  has  recently 
bought  several  new  hunters,  and  he 
is  keeping  up  family  traditions  byj 
accepting  the  chairmanship  of  the 
West  Norfolk  Hounds,  a  position 
which  his  grandfather,  King  Edward, 
held  for  many  years.  He  is  alsq 
coming  to  the  fore  as  a  cattle  breed-i 
er.  At  the  recent  Birmingham  Cat^, 
tie  Show,  he  took  three  prizes  with 
three  heads  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cat-j 
tie  from  his  Dartmoor  farm,  neaj 
Princetown. 


Dostow,     M 


a-SS.,    TVjtwsCT-ylv-t- 


DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


A  GREETING  FROM  vSX.  DUNSTAN'S 


Where  the  Blind  Find  Light — Removal  to 
New  Headquarters  Makes  an  Appeal  foi 
Funds  Necessary 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 
|     This    is    the    season    of    greetings    and 
gifts. 

May  I  send  to  your  readers  greetings 
and  ask  them  to  send  to  me  gifts? 

These  greetings  will,  I  hope,  give  real 
pleasure.  They  convey  the  gratitude  of 
the  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war  for  the 
sympathy  and  help  which  has  come  to 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
carry  the  news  that  all  we  hoped  for 
from  the  training  given  at  St.  Dunstan's 
is  being  Justified  by  these  blinded  men 
Jin  the  very  wonderful  success  that  they 
are  making  of  their  lives. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  say 
it  gets  easier  to  be  bravely  blind  as  the 
years  go  on.  It  becomes  easier  to  do 
things  in  the  dark,  but  the  demand  on 
the  v/ili  to  keeip  pace  with  normal  life 
grows  greater  rather  than  lessens.  Con- 
stant effort  is  extraordinarily  exacting, 
and  it  is  really  splendid  how  the  men 
meet  this  demand  on  themselves,  keep 
up  their  interest  in  everything  and  main- 
tain their  notable  record  as  workers; 
some  in  offices,  some  practising  as  mas- 
seurs, some  as  poultry  farmers,  and 
others   as   expert   craftsmen. 

There  are  still  more  than  five  hundred 
men  learning  to  be  blind  in  our  class- 
rooms and  workshops. 

Besides  those  actually  blinded  on  the 
battlefields,  23,000  men  were  discharged 
from  the  Army  with  seriously  damaged 
sight,  and,  unfortunately,  many  of  these 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  come  to  St. 
Dunstan's.  We  are  dealing,  too,  with  a 
number  of  men  whose  health  does  not 
enable  them  to  make  sucli  quick  prog- 
ress as  others.  At  the  same  time  it  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  to  find  for 
'he  men  who  are  ready  to  start  on  their 
new  life  suitable  homes;  there  is  the 
universal  shortage  of  houses  and  a  great 
scarcity  of  such  small  properties  as  the 
poultry  farmers  need.  Thus  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  settling  the  men 
has  increased,  while  we  have  to  fac 
enormously  multiplied  costs  in  iproviding 
for  those  who  are  our  guests,  in  main- 
taining our  convalescent  and  holiday 
homes,  and  in  carrying  on  the  ever-in- 
creasingly  important  work  of  the  after- 
care of  the  blinded  soldiers. 

We  have  also  now  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  moving  our  headquarters — the 
•  'flees  for  the  organization  required  to 
look  after  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and 
also  the  classrooms  and  workshops.  The 
house  with  Its  beautiful  grounds  so  gen- 
erously lent  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  as  a  hostel 
is  no  longer  available ;  fortunately,  how- 
ever,  we   have  been  able  to   find   for  our 


new  quarters  another  house  in  Regent's 
Park— a  place  which  for  several  genera- 
tions has  been  the  London  home  of  the 
Marquises  of  Bute.  The  interior  has 
been  adapted  for  offices,  and  in  the  gar- 
dens the  classrooms  and  workshops  have 
been  re-erected.  The  place  is  near  the 
lake,  on  which  the  blinded  soldiers  have 
taken  so  much  pleasure  in  rowing,  and 
both  frbm  the  point  of  view  of  fresh 
air  and  of  opportunities  for  unimpeded 
exercise  the  situation  is  ideal. 

This  starting  again  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  training  centre  for  the  blinded 
soldiers  has,  however,  been  no  small 
matter,  and  it  adds  to  the  reasons  al- 
ready referred  to  which  prompt  this 
appeal  for  the  generous  help  of  your 
readers. 

The  blinded  soldiers  have  created  a 
magnificent  record;  the  plans  for  help- 
ing them  back  to  normal  life  have 
worked  out  better,  I  think,  than  anyone 
dreamed  would  be  possible.  I  think,  too, 
there  is  no  one  who  realizes  what  the 
gift  of  sight  means,  and  what  blindness 
must  mean,  who  would  not  wish  to  help 
on  this  work  which  St.  Dunstan's  has 
undertaken. 

I  trust  that  any  of  your  readers  who 
are  so  generous  as  to  respond  to  this 
appeal  will  forward  their  contributions 
to  me  at  St.  Dunstan's  headquarters,  Re- 
gent's Park,  London,  N.  W.  1. 

Arthur  Pearson, 
Chairman,    Blinded    Soldiers'    and    Sailors' 
Care  Committee. 


Gp-gewiieUC,  Ma.ss.,  "Reco-rrJU. 
Dcte-m-Ur    16-    \c\%0. 


a  Greeting  from 

st.  dunstan's 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gazette  and 
Courier : — 

This  is  the  season  of  greetings 
and  gifts. 

May  I  send  to  your  readers  greet- 
ings and  ask  them  to  send  to  me 
gifts? 

These  greetings  will,  I  hope,  give 
real  pleasure.  They  convey  the 
gratitude  of  the  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  war  for  the  sympathy  and  help 
which  has  come  to  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  carry  the 
news  that  all  we  hoped  for  from  the 
training  given  at  St.  Dunstan's  is 
being  justified  by  these  blinded  men 
in  the  very  wonderful  success  that 
they  are  making  of  their  lives. 

There  are  still  more  than  500  men 
learning  to  be  blind  in  our  class- 
rooms and  workshops. 

Besides  those  actually  blinded  on 
the  battlefields,  23,000  men  were 
discharged  from  the  army  with  seri- 
ously damaged  sight,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, many  of  these  are  finding  it 


necessary  to  come  to  St.  Dunstan's. 
We  are  dealing,  too,  with  a  number 
of  men  whose  health  does  not  enable 
them  to  make  such  quick  progress 
as  others. 

We  have  also  now  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  moving  our  headquarters 
— the  offices  for  the  organization  re- 
quired to  look  after  nearly  2,000 
men,  and  also  the  classrooms  and 
workshops. 

The  blinded  soldiers  have  created 
a  magnificent  record;  the  plans  for 
helping  them  back  to  normal  life 
have  worked  out  better,  I  think,  than 
anyone  dreamed  would  be  possible. 
I  think,  too,  there  is  no  one  who  rea- 
lizes what  the  gift  of.  sight  means 
and  what  blindness  must  mean,  who 
would  not  wish  to  help  on  this  work 
which  St.  Dunstan's  has  undertaken. 

I  trust  that  any  of  your  readers 
who  are  so  generous  as  to  respond 
to  this  appeal  will  forward  their  con- 
tributions to  me  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Headquarters,  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don, N.  W.  1. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Chairman,      Blinded     Soldiers'      and 
Sailors'  Care  Committee. 


Bo  stow,  Ma,ss.,  Gflob 


e-  - 


ASTOR  CASTLE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Major  Turns  Over  Part  of  Family's  Fa- 
mous Estate  to   ex-Service   Men 


Specia'  Ca'ile  to  the  Boston  Transcript 
Copyright,  1920.  by  Public  Ledger  Co. 
London,  Dec.  20— Major  Astor,  brother 
of  Lord  Astor,  and  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment at  the  Dover  bye-election,  has  turned 
a  portion  of  the  Astor  family's  famous  es- 
tate, Hever  Castle,  in  Kent,  over  to  ex- 
service  men  blinded-  in  the  war,  who  are 
running  a  cooperative  poultry  farm,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  today. 


Little  Blind  Singer 

...Weaj|n,ff  Watch  Given 
Him  by  Gen  Nivelle 


When  Gen  Robert  Nivelle,  French  war 
hero,  was  in  Philadelphia  he  visited  the 
French  Protestant  Church.  It  was  there 
that  he  was  charmed  by  the  voice  of 
Georges  Ganter,  10  years  old,  who  is 
blind.  The  lad  sang  a  French  soldiers' 
marching  song  and  as  he  finished  the 
General  pressed  into  his  hand  his  wrist 
watch,  engraved  with  his  own  initials, 
saying,  "Even  though  you  cannot  eee  it, 
take  jt  to  remember  me  ' 


13 o stow,     Ma,ss.  ,    T'ost. 


Blind  Boy  Singer  Thrills 

I  ,      Gen.  Nivelle  With  "Made 


55 


.-:;:■::--■;':■■:■:■;:  ^ :^- 


George  Ganter,  the  10-year-old  blind  boy  who  sang  "Madelon"  for  General 
Robert  Nivelle,  and  received  the  French  war  hero's  wrist  watch  as  a 
gift  and  a  remembrance  from  t  ral  himself.     Und.   &  Und. 


Genera!  Robert  Nivelle,  the  fa- 
teious  Frenchman,  who  recently 
visited  Boston,  sat  in  a  pew  of  St. 
Sanvcur  Church   at  Philadelphia. 

Suddenly  he  sat  up  straightcr 
even  than  usual. 

High  up  in  the  choir  a  young 
(voice  pealed  out  the  martial  strains 


jof  "Madelon." 

It    was    the    blind    boy,    Georges 
(Ganter. 

!  The  general  waited  until  he  had 
finished  and  then  slipped  a  gift  into 
Ins  hand,  and  the  boy's  blind  eyes 
are  laughing  still. 

It    was    while    the    French    war    hero 


was    visiting     the     French      Pro' 
church    of   St.    Sauvoir   a(    Philadelphia 
that    lie    heard     the     little     10-year-old 
Georges  Ganter  sing  the  songs  of  mar- 
tial  France. 

i  Visions  of  his  boys  In  their  dusty 
horizon  blue  swinging  down  the  white 
froads  of  northern  France  came  before) 
the  general's  eyes  as  he  listened  to  the  i 
^•oung  voice  cry  out: 

"Quand   Madelon  viens   nous  servir  a! 
boire!"    .    .    . 

Softly  the  soldier  came  up  to  where! 
the  boy  stood,  watched  his  laughing, 
Hgn'tless  eyes,  and  thought  perhaps  of 
&&V&  bunded  eyes.  The  boy,  dressed) 
TO  the  uniform  61  a  French  corporal! 
with  his  head  tilted  back,  shouted  out] 
thf  song  that  has  made  many  heavy! 
feet  grow  light.  His  boy's  soprano 
voice  was  sweet,  perhaps  it  was  the 
contrast  that  moved  the  general. 
|  As  he  was  singing  the  last  strains. 
!  .  .  .  "Madelon,  Madelon,  Made-| 
Ion!"  .  .  .  General  Neville  put  his 
(|ftfc,::  about  the  boy  and  took  from  his 
own  wrist  his  watch,  engraved  with 
his  name.  He  pressed  it  into  the  boy's  j 
hand  and  whispered: 

"Even  though  you  cannot  see  it,  mon  | 
brave,   take  it  to  remember  trie  by." 

Georges  Ganter  wears  the  watchi'i 
proudly.  What  if  he  cannot  see  it?  The 
little  French  boy's  blind  eyes  laugh 
whenever  he  thinks  of  it  and  he  rubs  his 
hand  gently  across  its  smooth  face. 
"Was  it  not  the  watch  of  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  France? 


WOULD  HELP  ONE  WHO 

IS  HELPING  HIMSELF 

The  undersigned  wish  to  call  the 
■  attention  of  the  Tribune  reader.- to 
the   following  sitUitio'"  : 

During  the  war,  r*  'young  Nor- 
wegian, James  T.  Riddervold,  who 
i  was  living  in  the  United  States, 
fought  in  our  army  overseas.  In 
action  one  day,  on  a  shot-swept 
field,  he  faced  possible  death  to 
succor  a  badly  wounded^  soldier. 
While  on  this  errand  of  mercy  he 
himself  was  wounded,  a  i'hot  nass- 
ing  through  bot',i  eyes,  leaving  him 
in  an  instant  in  total  darkness  for 
life.  After  months  in  hospitals  he 
returned  to  America,  where  he  re- 
ceived training  boih  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore,  and  at  HafvafcT.  He 
has  started' a  tea  ..'a  coffee  busi- 
ness for  himself  with  an  office  at 
1000  Massachusetts  avenue,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but 
as  a  stimulus  to  his  mind  and  his 
grasp  on  life.  Even  with  his  ter- 
rible handicap  he  refuses  to  be 
downcast,  and  faces  life  with  a 
really  splendid  courage;  but,  in 
spite  of  this  fine  spirit  and  be- 
cause he  can  never  be  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  others,  he 
needs  just  at  the  beginning  some 
assistance. 

We,  his  friends,  are  therefore 
trying  to  secure  for  him  many 
customers,  and  we  ask  those  who 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join 
us  in  establishing  in  business  one 
who  has  given  so  much,  without 
regret,  for  his  adopted  country. 
His  telephone  i-s  Cambridge  2706- 
J,  where  further  information  may 
be  obtained. 

MISS  A.  M.  HOUGHTON 
MRS.  JOHN  O.  HENSHAW 
MRS.  CHARLES  PEABODY 
MRS.   THOS.   ASPINWALL 
MRS.   R.   D.  THORNDIKE 
MISS  E.  B.  FROTHINGHAM 
MRS.  F.  S.  KERSHAW 


were  doing,.',: ... ffujjj  .JBSljfflaar.  ■  "They  did 
not  plunge  into  rhatrLmony  like  thou- 
sands of  other  foolish  ones,  but  re- 
j  fleeted.  Then,  too  they  must  feel 
that  to  he  unfaithful  to  a  man  de- 
prived of  his  eyesight  is  a  much 
greater'  crime  than  in  the  case  of  a 
man  4n  full  possession  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties. On  the  other  hand,  the  blinded 
soldier  knows  that  he  needs  a  com- 
panion and  is  apt  to  be  more  consid- 
erate of  his  wife." 


Scarcely  a  single  instance  of  di» 
vorce  has  been  registered  in  the  case 
of  French  women  who  married  sol- 
diers blinded  in  the  war,  according 
to  Maurice  Pi1  imay'r  "noted  French 
dramatist,  and  honorary  president  of 
an  association  to  care  for  blind  poilus. 

"The  women  who  married  blind 
soldiers  generally  knew     what     they 
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Wilfred    Owen's    Posthumous    Verse 
Speaks  Afresh  for  the  War  Poets 
of  England  Who  Are  Dis- 
illusioned by 
Peace 


By  William  Stanley  Braithwaite 


THE  youth  of  England  so  hated 
the  war  that  .many  of  them  be- 
came poets.  They  turned  '  to 
poetry  as  the  only  adequate 
means  of  expressing  their  ha- 
tred. The  vehemence,  the  anger,  the 
scorn,  the  censure  and  accusation,  were 
to  find  an  escape  from  the  tense  and  over 
wrought  spirit  in  the  fierce  glow  of 
imagery  and  scorching  flames  of  rhythms. 
This  passion  of  hatred  against  the  most 
monstrous  of  all  human  follies  was  in 
many  the  natural  exercise  of  an  unnatural 
inspiration  ;  for  others  it  was  an  unnatur- 
al exercise  of  a  natural  inspiration.  War 
permitted  no  power  of  discrimination  be- 
tween the  youth  who  went  into  the  con- 
flagration a  poet  and  the  youth  who  found 
his  poetry  in  the  conflagration.  Both  of 
them  come  out  of  it  with  elemental  cre- 
dentials of  art  and  spirit,  of  passion  and 
vision,  and  we  honored  them  equally  for 
the  single  faith  they  rescued  from  the 
charred  house  of  civilization.  Their  faith 
in  the  absolute  criminality  of  starting  the 
fire  and  keeping  it  going  till  nothing  was  left 
to  hope  for  or  repair — victory  no  more 
than    defeat. 

We  know  that  men  like  Sassoon,  Nichols 
and  Graves  were  poets  who  went  into  the 
war  singing,  and  will  go  on  singing  now 
the  war  is  fast  receding  into  the  back- 
ground of  history,  though  the  experience 
of  those  four  terrible  years  touched  their 
song  with  an  essence  of  acid.  There  are 
others  whom  we  knew  nothing  about,  but 
whom  the  war  threw  precipitately  into  the 
lap  of  song,  and  from  which  peace  would 
tumble  with  little  concern  should  they  at- 
tempt to  go  on  singing.  Yet  they  flamed  in 
that  transit,  and  the  glow  of  it  can  never 
vanish.  And  those  who  lie  under  the  sod 
of  France  or  Flanders,  or  anywhere  else 
where  the  price  was  paid,  are  fortunate 
that  death  gave  something  to  keep  perma- 
nent the  brightness  of  their  brief  flamo  of 
song.  Wilfred  Owen,  whom  his  comrades 
and  admirers  among  the  English  critics 
have  praised   unstintedly,   is  one  of   those 


war-poets  whose  death  in  the  war  is  the 
circumstance  by  which  he  will  live  when  the 
war  as  a  reality  will  be  even  more  vague 
and  indefinite  than  it  is  at  present. 

I  have  come  to  think  that  I  mistook  the  | 
idealism  in  the  kind  of  war  poetry  such  as 
represented  by  certain  English  poets,  for  j 
beauty.  There  were  touches  of  beauty  in  | 
it,  but  touches  do  not  make  an  embrace. 
J  There  is  power  and  passion  in  it,  ■  and 
mostly  distinguished  by  the  features  of 
pain  and  anger,  scorn  and  ugliness ;  these 
features  would  be  hard  and  relentless  if 
they  did  not  glow  with  the  sensibility  of 
pity.  The  kind  of  poetry  I  mean,  is  illus- 
trated at  its  best  by  Siegfried  Sassoon.  I 
have  praised  it  here.  It  does  fascinate 
me ;  but  the  farther  the  war  recedes  with 
all  its  actual  horrors,  much  of  the  elements 
that  make  the  verse  fades  with  it,  but  the 
idealism  remains.  And  about  that  idealism 
one  sees  all  the  forces  of  the  world  arrayed 
to  destroy  it.  It  is  betrayed  by  the  very 
aspirations  that  called  it  into  existence 
through  the  experience  of  the  poet.  Here 
is  a  malady  and  despair  unlike  any  other 
the  war  produced. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Robert  Nichols 
can  call  "This  a  wonderful  book"  of  Wil- 
fred Owen.  That  J.  C.  Squire  can  say: 
"His  work  will  live.  He  steps  at  once  from 
his  obscurity  into  a  place  among  the  un- 
challengeable poets."  And  the  wonder  of 
this  praise  is  why?  I  think  the  reason  is 
clear.  The  voice  of  Wilfred  Owen  speaks 
from  the  grave.  None  of  the  living  poets 
who  were  his  friends  and  comrades,  would 
have  the  heart  to  sing  afresh  what  they 
sang  and  gave  to  the  world  during  the  war 
or  immediately  after.  Wilfred  Owen  did  not 
live  to  taste  the  gall  and  despair  of  betrayal 
and  disappointment.  This  posthumous  col- 
lection of  his  verse  speaks  afresh  for  his 
living  friends  what,  they  haven't  the  heart 
to  repeat  again.  , 

One  of  his  friends  Siegfried  Sassoon 
writes  the  introduction  to  the  poems.  "The 
importance  of  his  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  war  cannot  be  decided  by  those 
who,  like  myself,  both  admired  him  as  a 
poet  and  valued  him  as  a  friend."  he  re- 
marks. "His  conclusions  about  war  are  so 
entirely  in  accordance  with  my  own  that  I 
cannot  attempt  to  judge  his  work  with  any 
critical  detachment.  I  can  only  affirm  that 
he  was  a  man  of  absolute  integrity  of  mind. 
He  never  wrote  his  poems  (as  so  many 
war-poets  did)  to  make  the  effect  of  a  per- 
sonal gesture.  He  pitied  others ;  he  did  not 
pity  himself.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life 
he  attained  a  clear  vision  of  what  he  need- 
ed to  say,  and  these  poems  survive  him  as 
his  true  and  splendid  testament." 

Bprn  on  March  18,  1803,  educated  at  the 
Birkenhead  Institute  and  London  Univer- 
sity, Wilfred  Owen  was  a  private  tutor 
near      Bordeaux,      until      1915,      when      he 


Wilfred  Owen 


joined  the  Artists'  Rifles  O.  T.  C,  serv- 
ing with  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Man- 
chester Regiment  for  six  months,  when  he 
Mas  invalided  home.  After  fourteen 
months  he  returned  to  the  front  and  was 
killed  in  action  on  Nov.  4,  191S,  in  an  effort 
to  lead  his  men  across  the  Sambre  Canal. 

As  to  his  verse  it  is  the  substance  that 
puts  him\Jn  the  class  with  such  a  poet  as  his 
friend  Sassoon.  The  latter  may  speak  of 
the  "nobility  and  originality  of  style,"  and 
hint  that  the  "discussion  of  his  experiments 
in  assonance  and  dissonance  .  .  .  may 
be  left  to  the  professional  critics  of  verse, 
the  majority  of  whom  will  be  more  pre- 
occupied with  such  technical  details  than 
with  the  profound  humanity  of  the  self- 
revelation  manifested  (in  such  magnificent 
lines  as  those  at  the  end  of  his  "Apologia 
pro  Poemate  Meo,"  and  in  that  other  poem 
which  he  called  "Greater  Love." 

The  technical  details  of  which  Mr.  Sas- 
soon speaks  are  scarcely  beyond  the  experi- 
mental' stage,  and  the  efforts  hardly  rise 
to  the  praise  of  "nobility  and  originality  of 
style."  Here  is  a  kind  of  literature  of' 
power,  the  ve:-y  circumstances  of  the  man's i 
passion  forging  out  of  words  the  things  he 
wants  to  say.  "Whatever  art  there  is,  is  in 
this.  If  the  substance  in  itself  was  noti 
so  molten  there  would  be  no  art,  even  of 
this  kind.  Artistry,  I  fear,  was  the  fur- 
thest from  Owen's  mind ;  this  in  spite  of 
Che  two  versions  that  are  given  of  some 
of  the  poems.  , 

He  had  a  fugitive  love  of  beauty  when 
the  war  hurled  him  upon  the  paths  of 
settled  and  disturbing  convictions.  For 
he  says,  in  "Strange  Meeting" — 

Whatever  hope  was  yours. 
Was  my  life  also;  I  went  hunting  wild 
After  the  wildest  beauty  in  the  world. 
Which  lies  not  calm  in  eyes,  or  braided  hair. 
But  mocks  the  steady  running  of  the  hour. 
And  if  it  grieves,  grieves  richlier  than  here. 
Where  it  "grieves  richlier  than  here"  i.3 
where  he  dares  not  name  it  openly.  Not 
where  he  sees  so  much  helpless  and  patient 
submission  to  the  iron  hand  of  war.  Not 
when  he  is  cut  so  poignantly  by  the  illu- 
sions and  disillusions  that  are  drugging 
and  crushing  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.  So  little  abstract  in  general,  it  is 
in  an  abstract  mood  that  the  poet  reveals 
his  attitude,  rather  his  personal  note,  to- 
wards war.  He  saves  his  irony  as  well  as 
his  pity  for  specific  objects  and  fates,  but 
in  "Greater  Love,"  he  clarifies  his  spirit  in 
relationship  to  all  these  details  of  the 
terrifying  spectre: 

Red  lips  are  not  so  red  /' 

As   the   stained   stones  kissed  by  the   English 
dead. 
Kindness    of    wooed    and    wooer 
Seems  shame   to  their  love  pure. 
O  Love,   your  eyes  lose  lure 

When  I  behold  eyes  blinded  in  my  stead! 

Your   slender   attitude 

Trembles  not  exquisite  like  limbs  knife-skewed, 
Rolling  and  rolling  there 
Where  God   seems  not  to  care; 
Till    the    fierce    Love    they    bear 

Tramps  there  in  death's  extreme  decrepitude. 

Tour  voice  sings  not  so  soft — - 
Though    even     as    wind  *  murmuring    through 
raftered    loft — 
Tour  dear  voice  is  not  dear. 
Gentle,   and  evening  clear, 
As  theirs  whom  none   now  hear 
Now   earth   has   stopped    their   piteous  mouths) 
that   coughed. 


Heart,    you   were   never  hot. 

Nor   large,    nor    full    like   hearts    made   great 
with   shot; 
And   though   your   hands   be   pale. 
Paler   are   all   which   trail 
Your   cross    through   flames   and   hail: 

Weep,    you    may    weep,    for    you    may    touch 
them  not. 

Read  with  the  stanzas  of  the  "Apologia 
Pro  Pormate  Meo,"  we  get  clearly  the  ap- 
proach of  Wilfred  Owen  to  the  subject  of 
the  other  poems,  to  "The  Show,"  which  is 
quite  as  vivid  a  sense  of  mass  movement 
as  Nichols's  "The  Assault"  is  of  detail; 
of  "The  Sentry,"  of  "Exposure,"  which  has 
some  of  the  terrible  magic  about  it  that 
Mangan's  "Gone  on  the  Wind"  has;  of 
"Spring  Offensive,"  of  "S.  I.  W.."  of  "A 
agony  and  he  was  held  captive  to  very 
Terre"  and  "Disabled."  No  poet  of  the  war 
has  given  us  such  a  sense  of  the  hurt  and 
futility  of  the  human  fragments  that  came 
out  of  the  war.  Take  these  lines  from 
"A  Terre" — (being  the  philosophy  of  many 
soldiers),  and  note  what  a  tremendous  pic 
ture  of  a  shattered  human  being  is  drawn — 

Sit  on  the  bed;  I'm  blind,  and  three  part  shell; 
Be  careful;  can't  shake  hands  now;  never  shall. 
Both  arms  have  mutinied  against  me — brutes. 
My  fingers  fidget   like   ten  idle   brats. 

I  tried  to  peg  out  soldierly — no  use. 
One  dies  of  war  like  any  old  disease. 
This  bandage  feels  like  pennies  on  my  eyes. 
I  have  my  medals? — discs  to  make  eyes  close. 
My  glorious  ribbons? — ripped  from  my  own  back 
In  scarlet  shreds.  (That's  for  your  poetry 
book.) 

A  short  life  and   a  merry  one,   my  brick! 
We  used  to   say  we'd   hate   to   live   dead   old — 
Yet    now.    .    .    .    I'd    willingly   be    puffy,    bald. 
And    patriotic.      Buffers   catch    from   boys 
At  least  the  jokes  hurled   at  them.      I   suppose 
Little    I'd    ever   teach    a   son, .  but    hitting, 
Shooting,   war,   hunting,    all  the   arts  of  hurting. 
Well,    that's    what   I    learnt— that    and   making 

money. 

Your  fifty  years  ahead  seem  none  too  many? 
Tell  me  how  long  I've  got?  God!  For  one  year 
To  help  myself  to  nothing  more  than  air! 
One  Spring!  Is  one  too  good  to  spare,  too  long? 
Spring   wind   would   work   its    own   way   to    my 

lungs, 
And  grow   me   legs  a3  ciuick   as   lilac   shoots. 


One  perceives  a  kind  of  hardness  on  the 
surface  of  these  poems,  and  in  spite  of  the 
belief  it  is  not  the  hardness  of  art,  but  all 
the  poet's  aroused  feeling  cooling  into  the 
unmalleable  substance  of  words.  It  im- 
presses one  so  at  times  that  one  imagines 
the  poetry  of  it  without  it  having  come  up 
to  the  surface.  It  cannot,  because  the  under- 
crust  of  the  war  holds  it  back.  The  most 
perfect  escape  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  in 
this  brief  poem  "Futility:" 

Move  him   into   the   sun — 
Gently    its    touch    awoke    him    once. 
At  home,  whispering  of  fields  unsown. 
Always    It    woke   him,    even   In   France, 
Until  this  morning  and  this  snow. 
If   anything   might   rouse   him  now 
The  kind  old  sun  will  know. 

Think  how  it   wakes  the  seeds — 

Woke  once  the  clays  of  a  cold  star: 

Are  limbs  so  dear-achieved,   are  sides 

Full-nerved — still   warm — too   hard   to   stir? 

Was   it   for   this   the   clay  grew   tall? 

— O    what    made    fatuous    sunbeams    toll  j 

To   break   earth's   sleep   at   all? 


Poems.  3y  Wilfred  Owen.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Siegfried  Sassoon.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch,   Inc. 
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CONCERTTOHELP 
BUND  SOLDIERS 

Attractive  Program  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre  Sunday 

A  benefit  performance  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Overseas  Club  will  be  given 
next  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Copley 
Theatre,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  as- 
sisting the  blind  soldiers  who  are  pa- 
tients in  St.  Dunstan's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. England. 

Miss  K.osetta  Key,  the  Boston  soloist, 
and  E.  N.  Griffin,  baritone,  have  offered 
(heir  services.  Miss  Millicent  Chapman, 
pianist,  and  H.  H.  Stanislaus,  also  will 
aid,  being  assisted  by  the  Henry  Jewett 
players. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Frederick  Clark,  118  Franklin  street, 
Brookline;  Mrs.. James  Cliff,  367  Beacon 
street;  Capt.  A.  Fenton,  38  Westland 
avenue;  George  F.  Taylor,  83  Wendell 
street,  Cambridge;  R.  Upton,  328  High- 
land avenue,  Somerville,  and  •Thomas 
R.  P.  Bigg,  2-JS  Boylston  street. 
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BENEFIT  FOR  BLINU«SiaUi]£fijS 
BY  OVERSEAS  CLUB  MARCH  13 

A  benefit  concert  for  the  blind  soldiers 
of  St  Dunstan's  will  be  given  on  Sunday 
afternpon,  March  13,  by  the  Overseas 
Club  of  Boston,  assisted  by  the  Henry 
Jewett  Players,  in  the  Copley  Theatre. 
Dartmouth  st.  The  artists  are  Miss 
Rosetta  Key,  soprano;  Miss  Millicent 
Chapman,  pianist;  H.  H.  Stanislaus, 
English  horn,  and  E.  N.  Griffin,  bari- 
tone soloist. 

The  committee  in  charge  is  Mrs  Fred- 
erick Clark  of  Brookline.  chairman;  Mrs 
James  Cliff.  Capt  A.  Fenton,  George  F. 
Taylor  of  Cambridge,  R.  Upton  of  Som- 
erville, T.  R.  P.  Gibbs,  Dr  C.  O.  S.  Maw- 
son  and  Miss  Anna  Irving  of  Melrose. 
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OVERSEAS  CLUB  TO         / 
AID  BLIND  SOLD^EK; 

Benefit  Concert  Will  Be  OK*n  Sun- 
day In  Copley  Theatre 

he  Overseas  Club  will  give  a  benefit 
concert  8unday  afternoon  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  to  aid  blind  soldiers.  The  Henry 
Jewitt  Players  have  entered  into  the 
plan,  and  others  who  are  contributing 
their    talents    are:      Miss    Rosotta    Kpy. 


soloist,  of  Boston;  E.  N.  Griffin,  bari- 
tone, who  has  just  returned  from  over- 
seas after  five  years  absen.ee;  Miss  Milli- 
cent Chapman,  pianist,  and  H.  II.  Stan- 
islaus. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Frederick  Clark,  118  Franklin  street, 
Brookline;  Mrs.  James  Cliff.  867  Beacon 
street;  Capt.  A.  Fenton,  38  Westland 
avenue;  George  F.  Taylor,  83  Wendell 
street.  Cambridge;  R.  Upton,  328  High- 
land avenue,  Somervilie,  and  Thomas  R. 
P.   Bigg.   243  Boylston   street,   Boston. 


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    9,    1921 


CONCERT  FOR  BLIND  VETERANS 


Sunday  Afternoon  Entertainment  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  Under  Auspices  of  Over- 
seas Club 


A  concert  and  entertainment  for  the 
blind  former  soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan's  is 
to  be  given  at  the  Copley  Theatre  next 
Sunday  afternoon  under  the  auspices  of 
the   Overseas   Club. 

Besides  the  Henry  Jewett  players  who 
have  proffered  their  services,  such  promi- 
nent musical  artists  as  E.  N.  Griffin,  bari- 
tone; Rosetta  Key,  formerly  soprano  at 
Dr.  Hale's  church;  Milicent  Chapman, 
pianist,  and  H.  H.  Stanislaus,  English 
horn,   will  contribute  to  the  entertainment. 

Tickets  may  be  procured  from  Mrs- 
Frederick  Clark,  118  Franklin  street, 
Brookline;  Mrs.  James  Cliff,  867  Beacon 
street;  Captain  A.  Fenton,  38  Westland 
avenue;  Mr.  George  F.  Taylor,  83  Wendell 
street,  Cambridge;  Mr.  R.  Upton,  323 
Highland  avienue,  Som|erville;  and)  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  P.  Gibb,  248  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 
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TO  GIVE  BENEFIT 
FOR  BLIND  VETERANS 

*"■  ill  nil    iMMI 

A  benefit  for  blind  war  veteran* 
will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Copley  Theatre,  under  t"he  aus- 
pices of  the  St.  Dunstan's  Home  for 
Blind  Soldiers  committee.  Dr.  C.  O.  S. 
Mawson,  president,  is  general  chair- 
man, assisted  by  Miss  Anna  Irving, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Clark,  Mrs.  James 
Cliff,  Captain  A.  Fenton,  George  Tay- 
lor, R.  Upton  and  T.  R.  Gibbs.  A 
musical  program  and  a  sketch  by  the 
Jewett  Players  will  be  the  main  fea- 
tures. 
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BENEFIT  CONCERT  FOR 

BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

Promim  ill  '  "Ofrerod 

their  services  Cot  a  benefit  concert  to 
be  given  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  in  aid  o*  the  blinded 
soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's,  The  con- 
cert will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Overseas  Club. 

Among-  tre  talent  is  Miss  Rosetta 
Key,  wel  known  soloist,  K.  N.  Griffin, 
baritone,  wtio  has  just  returned  from 
overseas,  Miss  Millicent  Chapman, 
pianist,  H.  H.  Stanishlus  and  the 
Jewett  Players. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Frederick  Clark,  118  Franklin  St., 
Brookline;  Mrs.  Jamc-s  Cliff,  867  Bea- 
con st.;  Capt.  A.  Fenton,  38  West- 
land  ave.;  Mr.  George  F.  Taylor,  83 
Wendell  st..  Cambridge;  Mr.  R.  Up- 
ton, 328  Highland  ave.,  Somerville, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  R.  P.  Bigg,  248 
Boylston  St.,  Boston. 


CONCERT  FOR  BENEFIT 

OF  BLIND  SOLDIERS 

A  concert  program  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  soldiers  of  St  Dunstan's  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Copley 
Theatre  under  the  auspices  of  the  Over- 
seas Club  of  Boston.  It  was  followed 
by  Frederic  Fenn's  drama,  "The  Con- 
vict on  the  Hearth."  by  members  of 
the  Henry  Jewett  Players. 

John  D.  Ridderwold  of  Chicago,  a 
member  of  Co  F,  324th  Infantry,  who 
was  blinded  in  France,  and  Dr  C.  O.  S. 
Mawson,  president  of  the  Overseas  Club, 
spoke. 

The  concert  program  included  songs 
by  Mrs  Henry  IH.  Stanislaus,  an  aria 
by  Mrs  Edward  Newell  Griffin,  ballads 
by  Edward  Newell  Griffin,  selections  by 
M'iss  Rosetta  Key,  soprano,  and  num- 
bers by  Miss  Millicent,  piano  soloist. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  benefit 
was  headed  by  Mrs  Frederick  Clark  of 
Brookline. 
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The   benefit    concert    of    the    Overseas 
Club   of  Boston  ley   Theatre 

this  afternoon  for  the  blind  soldiers  of 
St.  Duncan's,  will  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Henry  Jewett  Players,  and  of 
the  following  musicians:  Miss  Rosetta 
Key,  soprano;  Millicent  Chapman,  pian- 
ist; H.  H.  Stanislaus,  English  horn;  E 
N.  Griffin,  baritone.  These  are  all  mu- 
sicians of  experience,  well  known  either 
as  soloists  or  as  members  of  great  en- 
sembles, such  as  Mr.  Stanislaus  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Miss 
Chapman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ro-  al 
Academy  and  the  Royal  College  of  Mu- 
sic, Londjpi.  She  has  appeared  fre- 
quently as  soloist,  as  accompanist  of 
Emma  Roberts  and  other  well  known 
artists  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  Her 
repertory  is  catholic  and  extensive,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  from  harpsichord 
music  of  the  18th  century  to  works  by 
living  composers  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
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TVJOT  A  MUSTARD  BATH — This  blinded  war  hero  is  taking  electrical 
treatment,  in  London  in  .an  effort  to  rcqain  his  sight.  Remarkable 
methods  of  treatfflg  the  blind  have  boon  originated  since  the  war  and 
this  is  but  one  of  them.  Photo  shows  soeno  In  clinic  in  Finsbury 
square,  .  (L,\  «fc  ij.) 
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'  The  Daily  Poem 


A    THOUGHT    FOR    HIM. 

A  thought  ,for  him,   who   cannot  see 

A    little    bird   or    flow'r! 
Who  fought  to   save  the   Motherland, 

The    hero   of   an   hour. 
He    cannot   see   a   bluebird   fly, 

Although    he    hears    it    sing! 
A   blinded    soldier   cannot   see 

A   crocus   in   the   spring! 

(A   thought    for    him!) 
MARGARET     CLARK     RtJSSELL. 
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WORK     FOR     BT.IKDED     VFTKR4.NS. 

Great  Britain  is  engaged  iaj^habju, 
itating  23,000  blinded  veterggis  gp^Te 
war.  Matty  of  them  are  taking  uh 
stenographv^asjgciiipPia™ine  hay-j 
ing-  been  made  whicn  records  th«| 
Braille  characters  on  a  tape  which; 
the  stenographer  later  reads  in  tran-J 
scribing  his  notes. 
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SIGHT  OF  BLIND  MEN 

SADDENS  PARIS  LIFE 

Paris. — Passerby  sauntering  along 
the  Rue  Daru  these  Sprling  afternoons 
often  pause  for  a  moment  before  an 
old  nous?,  listen,  then  continue  their 
promenade,  with  faces  a  little  sad- 
dened. "What  they  have  heard  echoing 
down  the  quiet  Paris  straet'and  above 
the  hedge  of  the  old  house  are  the 
voices  of  the  blind  polius  *n  their 
garden,  who,  now  that  the  warm 
weather  has  come,  take  thetir  work 
out  of  doors  and  sing  as  they  work. 

They  are  the  men  'who  are  learning 
trades  at  the  Phare  de  France,  14  Rue 
Daru.  They  are  of  all  ranks  and  ages 
al'ike  In  the  one  respect,  that  they 
were  all  blinded  in  battle  in  the 
service   of   France. 

The "  Phare    de     France     or    French 
Lighthouse  where  fifty-seven  of  these 
men  live  while  they  learn  their  trade, 
is    an    American    institution,    founded 
by  an  American   woman  and  support- 
ed   by    voluntary    contributions    fro 
the  United  States.  The  object  of  th 
work    under    the    direction    of    Mil 
Jea-nne    de    Villedon,    is    to    equip 
blinde<9  man  to  go  back  Into  fc  isine 
agann   and    compete   with    the     *g"hte 
workman. 


TWe,   OvciUok.,     Xfrur  i/p-rH,   H.  ^. 
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LIGHTHOUSES   AND   BELLS 

It  is  only  seldom  that  the  wreckage  of 
the  war  is  brought  home  to  America. 
Our  tax  bills  have  mounted  high.  We 
have  our  wounded  and  our  blind,  but  no 
blasted  fields  or  shattered  cities.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  be  reminded  as 
often  as  need  be  that  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy  there  are  many  broken 
lives,  and  that  in  Italy  and  France  there 
is  also  still  remaining  material  testi- 
mony of  the  pitiless  war  waged  by  the 
Central  Powers.  If  we  remember  this, 
there  will  be  a  particular  interest  in  the 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle, 
which  is  endeavoring  to  provide  blinded 
soldiers  of  France  with  a  means  of 
making  a  partial  living.  Needless  to 
add,  perhaps,  Miss  Winifred  Holt  is  at 
the  head  of  this  work — work  which  was 
founded  in  March,  1915.  Those  who 
know  what  has  been  done  at  the  Light- 
house of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  will  find  it  easy  to  visualize 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  France. 
For  many  years  the  Lighthouse  for  the' 
Blind  has  taught  such  trades  as 
typewriting,  stenography,  commercial 
courses,  languages,  music,  handicrafts, 
and  modeling,  and  in  such  necessary 
phases  of  life  as  -the  power  to  enjoy 
sports  and  the  power  to  read  Braille. 
All  this  work  is  being  duplicated  in 
France.  Le  Phare  de  France,  or  The 
Lighthouse  of  France,  is  equipped  with 
an  electric  printing  plant,  handcraft  shop 
for  weaving  and  maohine  knitting,  gym- 
nasium with  athletic  appliances,  a 
skating  rink,  and  a  complete  equipment 
for  the  teaching  of  fencing.  The  French 
blind,  too,  are  being  trained  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  such  as  chicken  raising 


and  the  planting  of  crops,  so  that  those 
who  were  farmers  may  be  enabled  to 
return  to  the  country  and  continue  their 
normal  vocations  as  far  as  possible. 
Over  three  thousand  blind  and  partially 
blind  have  been  aided  by  the  Commit- 
tee— Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Russians, 
Scotchmen,  Canadians,  Arabians,  Swedes. 

At  the  present  time  the  Committee  is 
trying  to  raise  two  million  dollars  to 
put  the  educational  work  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  in  France  and  in  Italy. 

Throughout  northern  France  in  the 
devastated  region  the  churches  were 
ruined  and  the  bells  melted  down  by  the 
Germans  or  wantonly  destroyed.  Not  a 
bell  was  left  in  the  devastated  regions 
to  send  forth  its  call  to  worship  or  to 
bring  to  the  ears  of  the  laborer  the 
evening  reminder  of  the  Angelus. 

The  parish  chimes  play  a  larger  part 
in  French  life  than  most  Americans 
realize,  and  the  loss  of  the  beloved 
church  bells  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to 
hundreds  of  villages  and  towns. 

The  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tated France  has  with  poetic  insight 
proposed  that  Americans  desirous  of 
giving  a  war  memorial  for  their  own 
honored  dead  should  purchase  a  bell  for 
some  French  village.  The  cost  of  a  bell 
in  France  is  approximately  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  one 
hundred  people  or  one  hundred  groups 
of  people  will  come  forward  with  contri- 
butions of  this  amount.  The  Committee 
for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle,  111  East  59th 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  the  Angelus 
Fund  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Humphreys,  16  East  39th  Street, 
New  York  City,  is  Treasurer,  will 
acknowledge,  with  appreciation,  checks 
sent  to  them  by  readers  of  The  Outlook. 
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Institution  in  Paris  Supported  by 
American  Contributors. 


Equips  Sightless  Soldiers  to  Go  Back 
to  Many  Kinds  of  Business — Courses 
Include  Commercial  Training,  Mas- 
sage,  Music,  Knitting,  Weaving, 
Bookbinding,  Printing  Braille  Type 
for  the  Blind  and  Modeling — Success 
for  Craftsmen. 


Passersby  sauntering  along  the  Rue 
pant,  Paris,  often  pause  for  a  moment 
before  an  old  house,  listen,  smile  per- 
haps wistfully,  then  continue  their 
promenade,  with  faces  a  little  sad- 
dened. What  they  have  heard  echoing 
clown  the  quiet  Paris  street  and  above 
the  hedge  of  the  old  house  are  the 
voices  o;'  the  blind  poilus  in  their  gar- 
den, who,  now  that  warm  weather  has 
come,  take  their  work  out  of  doors  and 
sing  as  they  work. 

They  are  the  men  who  are  learning 
trades  at  the  Fhare  de  France,  14 
Rue  Darn.  They  are  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  alike  in  one  respect,  that  they 
were  all  blinded  in  battle  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France. 

The  Phare  de  France,  or  French 
Lighthouse,  where  fifty-seven  of  these 
men  now  live  while  they  learn  their 
trade  is  an  American  institution, 
founded  by  American  women  and  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  United  States.  Unlike  many  other 
Institutions  founded  during  the  war, 
the  Phare  still  continues  unceasingly 
its  work  among  the  war  blind  who 
are  daily  being  discharged  from  the 
hospitals  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
To    Help    Blind   to   Work. 

The  object  of  the  work  hereunder 
the  diu'Uluii  I'Jf  Mile.  JearmTde^llle- 
don,  is  to  equip  a  blinded  man  to  go 
hack  Into  business  again  and  compete 
with    the     sighted     workman.       Expe- 


rience with  hundreds  of  war  blinded 
has  proved  that  this  can  be  done. 
Courses  offered  to  the  men  here  in- 
clude commercial  training,  massage, 
music,  knitting,  weaving,  bookbinding, 
printing  Braile  type  for  the  blind  and 
modelling.  Every  pupil  before  specia- 
lizing in  anything  is  required  to  learn 
how  to  read  the  raised  Braille  type 
and  how  to  typewrite.  All  instruc- 
tion is  absolutely  free  and  while  they 
are  learning  the  men  are  boarded  at 
the   Phare  without  charge. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  founder  of  the  New 
York  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  that 
this  school  for  France's  blinded  war 
heroes  opened  its  doors  as  early  as 
1916.  Since  that  time  the  demand  for 
its  services  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing and  the  results  of  the  training 
which  hundreds  of  men  have  received 
there  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  al- 
most all  its  graduates  have  returned 
home  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
citizens. 

Success  for  Craftsmen. 

One  man,  now  a  graduate  Of  the 
Phare,"  was  discovered  in  a  hospital  by 
Miss  Holt,  blind  and  half  insane.  To- 
day he  is  a  self-reliant  craftsman,  di- 
rector of  a  small  knitting  plant,  with 
forty  employees.  The  printing  plant  of 
the  Phare,  in  addition  to  giving  em- 
ployment to  blind  printers,  performs 
the  important  task  of  publishing 
French  and  English  magazines  for  the 
blind,  and  in  one  year  produced  3,090j 
books  in  the  Braille  type.. 

The  Committee  for  Lighthouses  for 
the  Blind  is  now  carrying  on  a  cam- 1 
paign  for  $2,000,000  to  extend  the  workj 
of  the  lighthouses  which  have  been  es 
tablishecL  by  Miss  Holt  in  the:  United 
States,  Italy  and  France  for  the  relief, 
education  and  recreation  of  the  blind. 
President  Harding  is  honorary  chair- 
man of  the.  campaign  and  Abdrew  W. 
Mellon  is  honorary  treasurer.  The  ac- 
tivecbair.inan  is  Franklin  £>.  Roosevelt 
and  all  contributions  to  the1  fimd  Trail 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Lewis  L. 
Clarke,  at  the  American  headquarters, 
111  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  New  York 
city. 


LIGHTS  PATHS 
OF  WAR'S  BLIND 


Institution  in  Paris  Supported  by 
American  Contributors. 
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INMATES  ARE  TAUGHT  TRADES 


Equips  Sightless  Soldiers  to  Go  Back 
to  Many  Kinds  of  Business — Courses 
Include  Commercial  Training,  Mas- 
sage, Music,  Knitting,  Weaving, 
Bookbinding,  Printing  Braille  Type 
for  the  Blind  and  Modeling — Success 
for  Craftsmen. 

Passersby  sauntering  along  the  Rue 
Daru,  Paris,  often  pause  for  a  moment 
before  an  old  house,  listen,  smile  per- 
haps wistfully,  then  continue  their 
promenade,  with  faces  a  little  sad- 
dened. What  they  have  heard  echoing 
down  the  quiet  Paris  street  and  above 
the  hedge  of  the  old  house  are  the 
voices  of  the  blind  poilus  in  their  gar- 
den, who,  now  that  warm  weather  has 
come,  take  their  work  out  of  doors  and 
sing  as  they  work. 

They  are  the  men  who  are  learning 
trades  at  the  Phare  de  France,  14 
Rue  Daru.  They  are  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  alike  in  one  respect,  that  they 
were  all  blinded  in  battle  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France. 

The  Phare  de  France,  or  French 
Lighthouse,  where  fifty-seven  of  these 
men  now  live  while  they  learn  their 
trade  is  an  American  institution, 
founded  by  American  women  and  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  United  States.  Unlike  many  other 
Institutions  founded  during  the  war, 
the  Phare  still  continues  unceasingly 
its  work  among  the  war  blind  who 
are  daily  being  discharged  from  the 
hospitals  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
To    Help    Blind   to   Work. 

The  object  of  the  work  here,  under 
the  direction  of  Mile.  Jeanne  de  Vllle- 
don.  Is  to  equip  a  blinded  man  to  go 
back  into  business  again  and  compete 
with    the    sighted    workman.      Expe- 


rience with  hundreds  of  war  blinded 
lhas  proved  that  this  can  be  done. 
!  Courses  offered  to  the  men  here  in- 
clude commercial  training,  massage, 
music,  knitting,  weaving,  bookbinding, 
printing  Braile  type  for  the  blind  and 
modelling.  Every  pupil  before  specia- 
lizing in  anything  Is  required  to  learn 
how  to  read  the  raised  Braille  type 
and  how  to  typewrite.  All  Instruc- 
tion is  absolutely  free  and  while  they 
are  learning  the  men  are  boarded  at 
the  Phare  without  charge. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  founder  of  the  New 
York  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  that 
this  school  for  France's  blinded  war 
! heroes  opened  its  doors  as  early  as 
1916.  Since  that  time  the  demand  for 
Its  services  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing and  the  results  of  the  training 
|  which  hundreds  of  men  have  received 
there  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  al- 
most all  its  graduates  have  returned 
home  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
citizens. 

Success  for  Craftsmen. 

One  man,  now  a  graduate  of  the 
Phare,  was  discovered  In  a  hospital  by 
Miss  Holt,  blind  and  half  insane.  To-- 
day  he  Is  a  self-reliant  craftsman,  di- 
rector of  a  small  knitting  plant,  with 
forty  employees.  The  printing  plant  of 
the  Phare,  In  addition  to  giving  em- 
ployment to  blind  printers,  performs 
jthe  important  task  of  publishing 
French  and  English  magazines  for  the 
blind,  and  in  one  year  produced  3,000 
books  in  the  Braille  type. 

The  Committee  for  Lighthouses  for 
the  Blind  Is  now  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign for  $2,000,000  to  extend  the  work 
of  the  lighthouses  which  have  been  es- 
tablished by  Miss  Holt  in  the  United 
States,  Italy  and  France  for  the  relief, 
education  and  recreation  of  the  blind. 
President  Harding  Is  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  campaign  and  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Is  honorary  treasurer.  The  ac- 
tive chairman  Is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  all  contributions  to  the  fund  ran 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Lewis  L- 
Clarke,  at  the  American  headquarters, 
111  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  New  York 
city. 
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IF  it  were  not  for  their  faces,"  said 
the  new  American,  "I  would 
back  these  men  against  any  full- 
sight  poker  players!" 

(It's  a  game  where  vou  get  "a  sight 
for  your  money."  Not  always— not  at 
the  Blinded  Heroes'  Club  of  Belgium.) 

"What  is  the  matter  with  their 
faces?" 

"There  ought  to  be  a  give-away — 
they're  out  of  practice  watching  each 
other  and  being  watched.  I  don't  say 
that  it  is;  but  it  ought  to  be  so.  Fa- 
cial expression,  in  their  poker  playing 
does  not  count.  A  man  with  his  eye 
ought  to  be  at  an  advantage  among 
them.  Should  they  consent  1o  try  a, 
little  game  in  highwaymen's  masks,  I 
know  a  lad  who  really  needs  a  trim- 
ming!" 

The    Brussels    American    laughed. 

"He  might  get  it — anyhow.  They 
have  cleaned  out  sight-players  every 
time  they  have  met,"  he  said.  "Cards 
and  music  are  their  strong  pleasures. 
They  do  not  forget  their  blindness; 
but,  for  once,  it  seems  to  add  a  new 
zest  to  the  game!" 

"I'll  bring  that  party,"  said  the 
new  American. 

If  it  were  Action,  here  would  be  the 
opportunity  to  describe  the'  great, 
game,  leading  up  to  an  instructive 
show-down — show-down  between  light 
and  shadow,  going  far  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  But  it  did  not 
happen. 

"Nothing  doing, "  said  the  man  of 
Brussels.     "Once,  full-sight  sport,  be- 


ing     vacuum-purified,      almost      said 
things  that  made  them  suspect  thkt  he 
suspected — • 
«???? 

"Yes,  that,  all  unconsciously,  the 
dealers'  fingers,  might  by  habit,  read 
the  cards  as  they  were  dealt,  or  not 
be  able  not  to — " 

To  accuse  a  blind  man- 
Sure,  it's  interesting.    So,  now,  we're 
off,  at  last! 

"But,  say,"  said  the  new  American, 
"I  notice  that  they  deal  invariably 
from  the  middle  of  the  top  card!" 

"Of  course!"  replied  the  other.  "But 
they  are  ferocious  for  their  honor;  and 
the  mere  thought,  coming  to  them, 
was  sufficient.  Thenceforth  they  re- 
fuse to  admit  into  the  game  any  play- 
er who  has  his  eyesight;  and  they  sel- 
dom admit  spectators.  For  example, 
we  ought  not  to  -  stay  long.  .  .  . 
They  must  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you," 
he  concluded,  grinning. 

The  blinded  heroes  grinned  sympa- 
thetically. How  did  they  know  that 
Joe  was  grinning?  It  is  wrong  to  call 
them  blind  men — but  blinded.  They 
were  ardent,  swift,  athletic  young  fel- 
lows, clear-eyed  joying  in  the  beau- 
ty of  the  earth,  one  minute.  Swiftly, 
they  rushed  up  to  the  defense  of  wom- 
en, children,  manly  independence; 
then,  as  suddenly,  their  light  was  put 
out  by  a  bloody-handed  trespasser  for 
gain.    And  yet  they  grin. 

An   Unusual  Crowd. 

"None  have  been  blinded  over  five 
years,"  he  continued     in   a  low  tone. 


That  one,  dealing,  got  his  at  Charle- 
roi.  Yet  .  acl  ■..  juld  notice  the  chang- 
ed rytrai  in  a  dealer's  movements-; 
should  feis  fingers  (or  his  eyes,  for 
that  matter)  be  occupied  in  reading 
the  cards  and  his  mind  be  charged 
with  remembering  them." 

A  very  unusual  crowd. 

"Blinded  Heroes'  Poker  Club"  is  not 
at  all  the  printed  name  over  the  lodge 
gate'  at  Boit'sfort.'  Every  one  has 
learned  a  manual  trade  here — to  be 
able,  ready!  Get  that? — even  those  of 
great  ancestral  names  and  estates, 
even  the  millionaire  merchants'  sons. 
Some  have  learned  professions,  after. 
Some  are  successful  business  men. 
They  are  all  buddies  together.  This  is 
their  place,  in  the  ancient  flowery 
park,  cool  peace  of  woods,  and  dreamy 
heat  of  summer  lawns.  They  come  for 
week-ends  or  stay  in  long  visits.  Any- 
one can  earn  his  keep  here.  The 
Queen  stands  by  them.  The  King 
by  them.  The  aristocracy — why, 
they're  it! 

A  special  mentality,  nerves,  souls, 
senses,  intuitions. 

The  majority  were  blinded  in  tb6 
early  days  of  the  war,  before  steel 
helmets  came  in.  Fired  to  frenzy  by 
invasion,  they  came  to  this  Blackness 
in  a  day,  without  any  loss  but  eye- 
sight, and  with  some  strange  gain.  Be- 
ing keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch — 
virgin  from  wasting,  fretting  and  too 
much  knowledge  of  their  fellow-men 
—behold  taut  harp-strings,  resonant, 
responsive,  super-sensitive  to  waves  of 
mystery  in  adventurous*  Limbo.    .    .    . 

"There  are  too  many  cards  in  (his 
deck!"  said  the  young  Count  of  nino 
chateaux  to  the  former  grocery  clerk, 
who  acquired  83  notches  to  his  gun. 
As  a  fact,  the  joker  and  an  advertising 
card  were  still  in  their  habitual  Amer- 
ican maker's  pack,  but  the  advertising 
card  was  new  to  them.  They  had  nev- 
er "seen"  one.  This  he  told  by  "feel 
and  weight." 

They  are  ordinary  poker  packs,  but 
with  embossed  points  added  in  the  up- 
per left-hand  and  lower  rigbt-hand 
corners;  but  when  these  two  conaura- 
mate  blind  men  (or  the  assistant  or- 
ganist of  St.  Gudule)  play  ecarte  (the 
32-caifl  deck  from  7s  to  aces),  It  is 
their  fad  to  play  with  unpricked  cards 
—  their  Intelligent  fingers  feel 
print    forms! 


Half  the  club  members,  it  would 
seem,  can  distinguish  the  feel  of  a  pic- 
ture card ;  many  can  call  off  the  de- 
nominations of  pip-cards,  feeling  the 
suits  is  more  delicate;  and  calling 
suit  and  value  of  a  picture-card  is  said 
to  be  the  acme  of  this  "sight  unseen" 
stunt.  ' 

Regularly  using  the  embossed  indi- 
cators, they  read  by  touch  as  they 
pick  up  each  card-  -before  you  or  I 
could  see  it  in  our  hand. 

Six  other  blind  Belgians — older  men, 
all  very  rich,  not  blinded  in  the  war, 
and  very  wise  from  old-time  patience 
—taught  the  lads  (because. they  deem- 
ed them  worthy)  the  fascination  of  this 
poker  in  the  abyss. 

They  call  themselves  the  Elder 
Brothers,  dress  with  meticulous  co- 
quetry and  put  up  a  glorious  front — of 
seeming  to  see  everything.  It  is  a 
principle.  They  wear  the  saucy  single 
eye-glass,  glance  round  as  if  saying: 
"Who  the  deuce  are  you?"  and  pat 
their  paid  guides  gaily  on  the  shoul- 
der— not  to  have  the  look  of  being 
led! 

Six  blind  players  handled  their 
cards  with  smiles  of  satisfaction  or 
frowns  of  impatience. 

They  used  their  voices  for  deception 
or  keep  silence. 

(All  the  same,  I'm  not  sure  that  I'd 
like  like  to  bet  a  stack  of  reds  against 
those  frowns!) 

One  tall,  bronzed  plunger  (scion  of  a 
Jewish  family  of  high  finance)  re- 
ceived ace  high  on  the  deal.  His  face 
lit  up  with  humorous  purpose,  as  the 
others  drew  four,  one  and  three  cards, 
and  two  dropped  out.  In  a  monotone, 
he  raised  "three  hundred"  (what  they 
bet,  or  gold  or  beans,  nobody  knows— 
unless  the  Elder  Brothers),  and  he 
asked  for  two  cards.  Silently  they  sat, 
alert  to  sense  impressions  beyond  or- 
dinary human  delicacy,  waiting  for  a 
clew.  , 

The  florid  blond  boy  would  not  pay 
three  hundred  to  draw  four  cards;  but, 
very  gently,  the  two  others  pushed  the 
chips  into  the  pot.  The  athletic  broth- 
er of  the  never  mind  that — he  grinned 
when  he  filled  his  flush.  But  the  white- 
faced  invalid  (not  sick,  but  gassed  for 
good)  did  not  relax  his  strained  intent 
as  he   caught  a  third  ten  to  "his  pair. 


The  original  bluffer,  holding  ace  high 
and  two  useless  kickers  picked  his 
draw  up — two  more  aces, 

Hiding'  From  Blind  Men. 
Humor  arid  hesitation    struggled  on 
his  countenance.      He  was  no  bluffer 
now;   he     had     three     perfectly    good 


'"'■■ll 


aces.     He  said     nothing.     He  seemed 
careful  not  to  move  a  bone  or  muscle 

of  his  body.     Ho   was  hiding   from  the 
other  blind  men! 


The  flush  holder  made  a  moderate 
bet.  The  pale  invalid  came  along, 
without  a  word.  What  would  astute 
Joshua  do  with  his  three  aces?  Hoist 
the  one  and  three-card  draws  as  they 
deserved?  , 

He  maybe  waited  half  a  minute. 
Even  we  could  seem  to  feel  the  soul 
hook  he  was  poking  up  against  the 
brothers.  Finally,  he  pushed  into  the 
pot  the  simple  sum  that  called. 

Did  he  "feel"  that  there  was  a  flush 
cut  against  him? 

Nnn-ooo,  they  say,  but  "probably  the 
going  did  not  seem  good." 

It  was  a  stand-off  for  those  near- 
mind-readers. 

And — bah,  I  am     afraid    that  I  am 
giving  the  impression  that  they're  al- 
ways  playing  poker,  whereas   they're 
just  as  different    from    that    as    any 
business  man  at  home. 
Games  do  them  good. 
They  are   passionately   attached     to 
dominoes,  chess,  checkers.     And  what 
was  queerer  yet,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
this  reverence — what  call  it?     Until  I 
learned  the  facts. 
Games  saved  their  lives. 
"Some   say   their   souls,"   the   Brus- 
sels man  said  low. 

A  blinded  Belgian  lieutenant — his 
two  eyes  shot  out  and  neatly  healed  up 
— sat  aimlessly  in  the  hospital,  without, 
family,  property  or  means  to  earn  a 
living.  So  he  rocked  back  and  forth 
and  muttered:     "My  God!     My  God!" 

(It  was  in  1915,  I  say,  before  they 
had  steel  helmets). 

A  beautiful  woman  slipped  into  his 
hand  a  domino.  How  do  they  know 
the  girls  are  beautiful— they  shiver  as 
the  fair  saints  touch  their  shoulder! 
This  one  did  not  care  a  solitary  hoot; 
but  felt  the  docpino  with  the  perfunc- 
tory curiosity — the  pathetic  p-Iite'ness 
— of  the  newly  blinded.  Then  came  to 
his  face  a  wan  smile,  as  if  handing  a 
lump  of  sugar  to  the  angel  of  goodness, 
to  reward  her. 

"Tiens,"  he  said  "a  five!" 
I  was  no  common  domino,  but  a  new 
kind  from  America,  unknown  to  Eu- 
rope at  that  moment — the  kind  that 
Winifred  Holt  brought  to  France.  They 
were  dominoes  for  the  blind,  articu- 
lated  as  well  as  raised,  so  that  they 
can  be  joined  together  in  a  row,  while 
blind   men's     hands     feel      over   them 


without  mussing  up  the  game.  They 
can  even  be  played  in  bed  without  fall- 
ing apart. 

"A  five!  he  mused.  His  smile  was 
almost  honest. 

"If  you  want  a  game,"  she  said, 
"there  is  a  man  here  who  esteems  he 
is  a  player." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"He  is  hot  blind!"  he  answered. '• 

"You  axe  right,"  she  said,  "the  man 
has  lost  his  eyes,  but  he  is  not  blind — ■ 
to  dominoes  or  cards!" 

"Pardie,  then  I'm  not,  either!" 
snapped  the  sad  one.  "Bring  him  on, 
your  champion!" 

A  Plot  of  Lore. 

The  beautiful  woman  was  the  Queen. 

The  stoolpigeon  (who  certainly  play- 
ed a  great  game  because  he  could  lose 
as  easily  as  win — and  do  it  right — was 
one  who  became  an  Elder  Brother, 
the  millionaire  Jew,  blind  15  years 
back  from  a  gun  explosion  shooting 
grouse. 

The  victim  of  the  plot  of  love  had 
made  three  creditable  tentatives  at 
suicide — a  blind  man  is  handfcaped, 
but  (like  all  of  them)  had  hopes,  tena- 
cious hopes.  (The  war  proved  amply, 
especially  in  the  early  years,  that 
blindness,  when  you  begin  it,  in  to 
want  to  die.) 

The  Queen,  they  say,  possesses  a 
domino  that  saved  nine  lives  from  sui- 
cide in  three  months. 

These  women!  The  youthful  Count- 
ess^ was  a  girl  just  out  of  convent 
school.  Before  the  war  she  could 
have  been  seen  without  a  chaperone. 
Or  Miss  G —  or  Mademoiselle  de  X — ■ 
They're  like  the  fair  saints  of  the 
early  church. 

They  carry  dominoes  like  holy  relics, 

And,  sometimes,  a*  poker  deck. 

To  such  a  one  the  surgeons  came, 

"Will  you  take  this  man?"  they  said. 
He  had  lost  two  eyes,  his  left  arm  from 
the  elbow  and  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  He  was  all  doubled  up.  And 
silent.  His  poor  fingers  were — like 
that.  She  "prayed  to  know  what  she 
could  do  with  that  man!"  She  just 
slipped  the  domino  into  his  three  good 
fingers. 

"Tiens,"  he  said,  "a  four!" 
All  of  which    was  so  long    ago  that 
these  self-reliant,  sassy  business  men 
have  almost  forgotten  it! 


Hot 
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A  Light  Out  of  a 

Great  Darkness 

Recently,  in  London,  there  was  he!cl 
an  exhibition  of  the  professions  and 
crafts  taught  at  St.  Dunstan's,  the 
institution  established  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  himself  a  blind  man,  for  sol- 
diers blinded  in  the  Great  War.  t 
was  wonderful  as  an  exhibition  of 
creative  skill,  whether  the  work  of 
those  who  see  or  those  who  do  not  see. 
The  sightless  soldiers  had  made  beau- 
tiful thing's,  useful  things,  ingenious 
things,  necessary  things,  with  a  thor- 
oughness and  a  finish  and  a  taste  that 
proves  their  makers  a  living  part  of 
the  great  world  of  industry.  But  the 
articles  exhibited  by  no  means  made 
the  greatness  of  '.he  exhibition,  in  no 
way  laid  the  word  that  convinces  the 
public  of  the  success  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson's  experiment  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
in  giving  to  the  blind  a  light  in  their 
darkness.  His  greatest  achievement  is 
not  merely  in  teaching  them  .to  make 
things,  but  in  giving  them  renewed 
hope  and  courage,  in  imparting  to  them 
the  joy  of  creation  and  in  convincing 
them  that  they  can  make  things  better 
than  they  could  before  losing  their 
sight. 

This  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  the 
truth.  While  there,  are  some  things 
that  a  blind  man  cannot  make  at  all, 
the  things  that  he  does  make,  in  order 
to  sell  m  a  competitive  market,  are 
usually  better.  The  man  with-  seeing 
eyes  may  allow  his  attention  to  wan- 
der. If  his  hand  slips,  he  can  patch 
up  the  resulting  defect,  and  his  article 
is  still  salable.  Not  so  with  the  blind 
man.  He  must  concentrate.  His  diffi- 
culties are  so  great  that  they  keep  his 
attention  fixed.  He  becomes  an  artist, 
a  clever  craftsman  in  metals,  clay  and 
wood.  Thus  these  unfortunate  sol- 
dierte  have  become  self-supporting. 
They  have  been  able  to  take  a  respect- 
able place  in  the  competitive  world. 
They  have  forgotten  their  handicap  in 
the  joy  of  creatifn,  which  is  the  aim 
of  every  virile  man.  The  realization 
thlit  they  are  good  for  something1 
except  to  wander  the  streets  with  a 
tin  cup  and  a  cane  has  made  different 
men  of  them.  While  they  must  still 
grope  in  the  shadows,  they  now  have 
a  principal  object  in  life,  an  interest 
that  makes  it  worth  while.  They  havo 
the  ability  to  make  things,  to  con- 
tribute their  skill  in  adding  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  world's  value. 
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THE  BRAIN  WIZARD. 
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In  an  insane  asylum  at  Armentieres,  France,  is  a  blind  youpg 

with  one  of  the  world's  most  amazing  brains. 

Scientists  have  watched  and  written  about  his  case  for  years. 
e  Is  a  genius  at  figures — -one  of  the  greatest  lightning  calculators 
on  record,  though  his  brain  faculties  are  subnormal,  inferior. 

All  his  mathematical  calculations  are  performed  in  his  head. 
He  never  figures  with  peucil. 

Investigators  recently  asked  him  to  give  the  cube  root  of  465,- 
484,375.    He  thought  for  13  seconds — and  gave  the  correct  answer. 

This  question  was  put  to  him:  "How  many  grains  of  corn  would 
be  m  64  boxes  if  the  first  box  had  one  'rain,  the  second  two  grains, 
the  third  four,  the  fourth  eight,  the  i\£*.:h  16,  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession?" 

In  45  seconds,  the  wizard  announced  the  sum  total — 18,446,- 
734,073,709,551,615. 

Take  a  day  off  some  time  and  try  that  on  paper. 


Wherever  you  find  one  faculty  of  the  brain  abnormally  de- 
veloped, other  faculties  usually  suffer. 

It's  like  a  man  with  his  left  arm  cut  off  and  the  strength  of 
both  arms  concentrated  in  his  right. 

Nature  gives  us  certain  powers  and  so  balances  them  that  their 
total  averages  about  the  same. 

Looks  as  if  she  doesn't  want  us  to  learn  too  much  too  rapidly. 
Multiply  our  present  intelligence  by  100  and  we'd  do  a  lot  of  foolish 
things.     Slow  progress  keeps  balance. 


But  there's  one  brain  faculty — memory — that  can  be  develop- 
ed to  almost  any  extent  without  solwing  down  the  others. 

Amazing  memory  feats  have  been  performed  by  men  with  bril- 
liant, well-balanced  brains. 

Robert  Robinson,  California  evangelist,  a  few  years  ago  created 
a  scientific  sensation  by  proving  that  he  had  memorized  half  of 
the  Bbile,  wfaich  has  773,693  words. 

Caesar  knew  tens  of  thousands  of  his  soldiers  by  their  full 
names. 

Professor  Asa  Gray  could  name  25,000  different  plants. 

Many  Brahmins  can  repeat,  word  for  word,  the  10,000  verses 
of  the  Rig- Veda. 


While  man's  intelligence  increases  slowly,  the  day  may  come 
when  every  one  will  have  the  same  mathematical  briliance  as  the! 
voting  Frenchman,  with  all  other  faculties  equally  developed. 

Mentally,  man  has  barely  emerged  from  barbarism. 

Eventually  his  brain,  compared  with  ours,  may  be  stupendous 
in  its  powers.  /  ,j 

Is  the  young  French  mathematical  genius  the  forerunner  of  a 
race  of  super-brainmen  ?  \ 
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Sandwich  Man  Shows 
Wares    of    England's 
Blind  Ex-Service  Men 


ms^M^m 


This  novel  headgear  is  being  used 
to  advertise  the  work  of  the  blind  ex- 
service  men^in  England  XtlP  i"Kar"1~ 
wich  man  paraaes  auo'ut  the  streets 
showing  this  sample  of  fine  basket- 
making  and  pedestrians  have,  been 
readily  buying  the  wares  at  shops 
designated  on  signs  he  carries  front 
and  back. 
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LIND  WAR  HERO, 
AT  HARVARD, 
IN  PEACE 


Guy  Envin,  Poet,  Scholar  and 
Soldier,  Faces  Life  With  a 
nile™  Is  Winner  of  the 
Chapman  Scholarship 


After   the   battle   he   was   blind. 

His   hearing   was   impaired. 

On  his  body  were  more  than  30 
wounds— all  the  tragic  result  of  a 
bursting  German  shell,  and  yet— 

A  soldier  of  France— he  laughed 
at  his  misfortune. 

He  learned  to  read  and  write  the 
language  of  Braille,  resumed  his 
studies,  interrupted  by  the  war,  and 
in  six  sightless  years  he  has  accom= 
plished  acadepiic  wonders. 

In  recognition  of  his  scholarly 
attainments  so  vividly  revealed  in 
the  light  of  his  handicaps,  he  was' 
awarded  the  Victor  E.  Chapman  fel= 
lowship  at  Harvard  and  last  Tues= 
day  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

No  more  interesting  figure  than 
this  soldier  scholar  and  poet,  one 
of  the  big  heroes  of  the  great  war 
and  the  reconstruction  period  as  well, 
has  ever  enrolled  under  the  Crim= 
son  banner,  and  it  is  the  true  tale 
of     his     inspiring     struggle     against 


great  odds  to  make  something  of 
himself  and  play  an  active  role  in 
the  world,  that  I  am  telling  you 
today.  / 


Groping  his  way  along  the  corridor 
of  Divinity  Hall  at  Cambridge,  I  saw, 
the  other  day — a  man. 

And   such   a   man ! 

With  shuffling  steps  he  came  to- 
ward me,  his  lips  moving. 

By  touching  the  wall  at  his  left 
with  the  fingertips  of  one  hand  he  de- 
termined his  course. 

As  ,he  approached  nearer  to  where 
I  was  standing  at 'the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor I  could  see  that  he  was  count- 
ing his  paces. 

One  —  two  —  three  —  four  —  five 
— six — 

Seven,  measured,  military  strides  he 
took,  and  stopped  abruptly  in  front  of 
a  closed  door. 

For  a  moment  he  fumbled  for  the 
door-knob,  and,  finding  it,  disappeared 
from  my  sight. 


'•>   '  r$-Vh    '  in -"."  i>   eft      :  '.   hero  of  the  war,  who,  though  totally  blind, 
wen  the  Victor  E.'  Chapman  fellowship  at   Harvard,  and  began  the  study  of  in- 
ternational law  at  HarvardTTTaw  School  the-  past  week. 


"What  a  pity  !"  I  thought. 

But  Guy  Envin,  soldier  of  France, 
is  not  look'ng  for  pity  or  sympathy 
from  me  nor  you,  for  he's  a  man — 
with  a  song  in  his  heart  and  on  his 
lips  despite  his  misfortune  which 
would  have  crushed  anyone  less  than 
a  true  hero. 

I  heard  him  whistling  a  merry  air 
as  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  room 
and  I  had  a  delightful  chat  with  him, 
but  first  a  word  as  to  how  he  comes 
I  i    be    here. 

Founded   by  Lewis'   Father 

\  ictor  E.  Chapman,  Harvard,  '13, 
gave  his  life  for  France.  He 
killed  in  action  while  flying  over 
Verdun,  and  as  a  memorial  to  hin 
his  father  (  the  eminent  poet  and  au- 
thor), founded  a  scholarship  for 
French  youths  at  Harvard. 

M.  Envin  is  the  first  winner  of  this 
scholarship  and  during  the  past  week 
he   began   the   study   of   international 


law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  the  collections  of  works  on  the 
subject  that  the  great  publicists 
Grotius  of  Holland,  Phillimorc  of 
England,  and  Wheaton  and  Woolsey 
of  the  United  States  strove  to  perfect 
Sox  the  guidance  of  nations  in  their 
relations  with  one  another  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  world. 
In  the  dark  and  uncertain  days- 
after  the  war  of  1812,  days  not  unlike 
these — a  period  of  reconstruction,  Jo- 
siah  Gilbert  Holland,  a  noted  reporter 
and  poet  of  his  time,  wrote : 

Cr.rl   glvp  us   men  :      The   time  deinnn'l-. 
Stronc    minrls.     great     honrts,     true     f.iitli     ;md 
read;   Hands, 

I  thought  of  those  lines  as  T  watched 
Guy  Envin  taking  notes  on  the  braille 
typewriter  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  in  tlvs  man  Hol- 
land would  see  an  snswer  to  his  prayer 
more  timely  now  perhaps  than  ever. 

Taller   in   stature    than    the   average 


French  poilu,  straight  as  a  plumb  line, 
his  ebon  mustache,  eyebrows  and  hair 
accentuating  the  paleness  of  his  com- 
plexion, he  was  wearing  when  I  found 
tvm  his  grav-blue  uniform  and  pinned 
river  his  heart  was  virtually  every  dec- 
oration for  valor  on  the  field  of  battle 
•warded  by  the  French  army— the 
-,-os?  of  the  Legion  of  Hotv-r  es^1- 
Ush-d  bv  Napoleon  I.  himself,  the  Me- 
daille  Militaire  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palm.  '  . 

Guy  Envin's  story  can  be  toldm  a 
few  simple  words.  No  need  of  nn* 
phrases  and  superlatives  to  express  the 
deep  emotions  in  my  heart  as-I  talked 
with  this  soldier,  scholar  and  gentle- 
man. ,  .    i 

Such  feelings  cannot  be  invented 
They  cannot  be  expressed  nor  im- 
proved by  mere  words.  As  he  took 
mv  hand  in  greeting,  this  man  who 
has  sacrificed  the  joys  of  life  for  his 
countrv.  I  felt  honored 

How  He  Spent  Boyhood 

The  son  of  a  professor  ma  small 
town  in  Northern  France,  he,  was,  be 
told  me,  an  unwilling  student,  a  care- 
free frivolous  boy,  given  to  levity, 
who   frittered  away  most  of  his  time 

m,!Asya  boy  I  was  lazy,  the  despair 
of  my  parents  and  teachers,  the  plague 
of  the  school,"  he  said,  in  good  fcng- 
b>h  "Instead  of  studying  my  school 
books  I  used  to  read  novels  and  wild 
stories  of  your  American  Indians.  I 
thought  only  of  playing  and  having  a 
good  time.  I  needed  a  taste  of  rigid 
discipline.  I  got  it  in  the  army.  I 
needed  some  great  shock  to  _make  mc 
realize  the  seriousness  of  life.  I  got 
it  in  the  World  war." 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  uniform 
of  a  soldier  should  appeal  to  the 
fancy  of  such  /a  boy.  Before  being 
called  to  the  colors,  he  volunteered 
as  a  soldier  of  the  110th  Regiment  of 
the  line,  on  Nov,  1.  1913. 

Then,  came  the  World  war.     Guy 
Envin  was  in  the  retreat   from   Bel- 
gium after  the  first  heroic  resistance 
to  the  invading   German   forces,   and, 
he   fought   in  the    first    battle  of   the] 
Marne,    Aisne    and    Champagne,   hov ; 
courageously,     I     cannot    tell    you    as  | 
•eloquently      as     his     decorations  •,  do 
Rarely     is    a     soldier     in    the    rankfi 
awarded  the  Medal  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.      In    all    France,    even    today, 
there    are   probably   not    more   than    a 
couple     of    hundred    private    soldiers 
who   have    won   the    coveted    distinc- 
tion. 

It  was  at  Beausejour  that  Guy 
Envin  fell,  wounded  in  more  than  30 
places.  When  the  German  missile 
wreaked  its  vengeance  upon  him  he 
was  still  but  a  youth,  less  than  20 
years  old. 

He  told  me  about  that  terrible  night 
when  his  sight  was  destroyed,  his  ear 
rlrums  broken,  by  the  bursting  of  a  big 
shell. 


"1  was  wounded  in  Marchf  1915. 
We  had  made  a  successful  assault 
during  the  afternoon  and  gained  the 
enemy's  first  line  trenches  just  at 
night  fall.  The  call  came  for  a  vol- 
unteer to  bear  a  message  back  to  our 
support  telling  of  our  advanced  posi- 
tion and  of  the  many  who  responded 
I  was  chosen.  The  Germans  were 
trying  hard  to  dislodge  us,  and  in  the 
moment  that  I  was  jumping  the  para 
pet  a  shell:  burst  not  15  feet  in  front 
of  me. 

"I  saw  a  blinding  flash  but  pec; 
liarly  I  did  not  hear  the  noise  of  the 
explosion,  the  concussion  of  air  hav- 
ing broken  my  ear  drums  before  the 
sound  reached  me. 

The    flash*  of    the    Shell 

"My  eyesight  was  destroyed  in- 
stantly when  a  fragment  of  the  shel,l 
struck  me  in  the  face,  but  during  all 
the  night  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was 
blinded.  Recovering  consciousness  ,,| 
could  not  see  the  moon,  the  stai;ss 
the  clouds  or  the  flashes  of  biirsJ| 
ing  obus;  but  I.  felt  that  my  giddiness' 
was    responsible    for  that. 

"At  .a.  certain  moment  I  heard  the 
voice  of  a  chap  saying,  'You  are' 
wounded,  old  man ;  we  will,  take  you1; 
to.  the  back  lines.'  He  seemed  fat- 
away  as  I  faintly ,  heard/fits  :yoice.  yet 
he  and  his  companion  were  right  be- 
side me. 

"They  placed  me  on  a  stretcher  and 

started   carrying  me   across    a    plain 

but    before    we  "had    proceeded    very 

far  the  Germans  saw  us  and  opened 

S  fire- 

"  'Drop  me  here  and  save  your- 
selves,' I  said  to  the  brave  chaps  who 
were  carrying  me,  and  finally  I  per-- 
sliaded  them  to  take  \ny  advice,  and 
we  lay  in  the  furrows  of  the  field 
until  the  Germans,  thinking  we  were 
dead,  I  suppose,  ceased  firing. 

"Not  until  familiar  sounds  came 
faintly  to  my  ears  conveying  to  my : 
confused  mind  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  daylight  did  I  realize  that  possi- 
bly I  was  blind,  and  then  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  hope  that  the  con- 1 
dition  might  only  be  temporary,  and.; 
began  singing  a  little  song  to  forget  i 
my  troubles. 

"The  doctor  thought  I  was  beyond 
medical  ailPand  sent  a  priest  to  give! 
me  the  sacrament.  But  I  did  not  feel  ] 
myself  that  I  was  going  on  the  good 
journey.  After  a  time  I  asked  for  a. 
cup  of  tea  and  something  to  eat. 
Then  the  doctor  came  back  and 
ordered  me  sent  to  the  base  hospital." 

Guy  Envin  was  broken  in  body  but 
not  in  spirit.  Doctors  and  nurses  who 
attended  him  marvelled  at  his  will  of 
iron,  his  sotil  unconquerable — the  soul 
of  those  to  whom  the  world  owes 
much.  Youthful  vitality  and  good 
nursing  saved  his  life. 

In  spite  of  his  painful  bodily  in- 
juries   and   more    than     misery     this 


young  man  came  to  himself  again, 
and  by  a  miracle  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter he  found  a  lamp  amid  the  dark- 
ness— the  lamp  of  knowledge,  the  in- 
tellectual light  that  illumines  the  soul. 
Even  when  he  learned  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  recovering  his  vision  in 
the  slightest  degree  his  courage  did  not 
falter.  AVhile  convalescing  from  his 
injuries  he  learned  to  read  and  «write 
Braille,  learned  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. He  trained  again  his 
wounded  body,  following  the  orders 
which  the  special  doctors  gave  him.  ' 
BLIND   SOLDIER   SCHOLAR 

"How  did  you  feel  when  you 
realized  that  you  would  never  be  able 
to  see  again?  Were  you  not  miser- 
able then?"  I  asked  him. 

"In  the  beginning,  my  impression 
was  that  I  was  in  a  prison  dungeon 
surrounded  by  enemies,"  he  replied, 
laughing. 

"Surrounded  by  enemies !  What 
do  you  mean?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Chairs,  tables,  things  that  sqme- 
how  seemed  to  be  always  in  my  way, 
were  my  enemies,"  he  went  on.  "I 
used  to  sit  on  my  bed  or  in  my  chair 
for  hours,  not  daring  to  move  for  fear 
of  striking  some  obstacle  or  falling, 
but  I  was  never  in  utter  despair. 

"When  I  felt  melancholy  fits  com- 
ing on  I  found  solace  in  that  line  of 
Pascal,  the  great  French  philosopher, 
'unhappiness  is  the  crucible  where  are 
moulded  the  great  characters.'  I 
thought  how  much  better  off  I  was  | 
than  poor  chaps  with  their  sight  but  j 
both  arms  gone — absolutely.helpless."  j 

"You  think,  then,  that  it  is  a  greater 
calamity  to  lose  both  arms  than  both 
eyes,"  I  said. 

"O  yes,"  he  replied  quickly.  "I'm 
fortunate  compared  with  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  arms.  I  can  wash  and 
shave  myself.  Put  on  and  take  off 
my  clothes,  make  my  bed,  eat  my 
meals  without  assistance,  but  a  man 
without  arms  can  do  none  of  those 
things.  Though  he  have  his  eyesight 
he  cannot  help  himself.  Loss  of  inde- 
pendence is  what  makes  a  man  suffer 
most. 

"I  am  not  sour  at  the  world  because 
of  my  blindness.  There  is  a  sublime 
satisfaction  in  having  made  a  great 
scarifice  for  one's  country  in-  a  noble 
Cause.  I  think  I  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world.  It  is  true  I  can't  sec 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  faces  of 
dear  ones  and  friends,  but  on  the  other 
hand  1  don't  see  the  evil  in  the  world, 
the  unhappiness  and  misery  of  life 
around  me." 

M.  Envin  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  on  June  1,  1915,  and  only  six 
months  after  having  fallen  on  the  bat- 
tlefield he  was  successful  at  the  ex- 
amination for  his  degree  as  a  bachelor 
of  philosophy. 


Two  years  later  he  qualified  ^itli 
honor  at  the  examinations  for  the  de- 
gree of  Licencie  en  Philosophic,  and 
in  June,  1918.  he  ranked  first  among 
80  candidates  who  passed  two  exanv'na- 
tions  for  a  law  degree. 

And  yet  Guy  Envin  lias  found  tiiyie 
in  his  six  sightless  years  to  write 
poetry,  to  express  in  a  fine  sense  of 
rhythm  and  harmony,  the  peace  born 
of  bitterness,  the  pure  thoughts  of  the 
soul  that  the  cruel  death-dealing  de- 
vices of  men  cannot  destroy. 

He.  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  verses 
entitled  "From  the  Shadow's  Depths" 
and'ln  one  of  his  songs  I  found  lines 
which  show  how  nobly  this  poet  is 
bearing  his  new  burden  of  pain.  They 
run:  , 

MM,    ,1'ai   sent!   sans    cesse,    a    mon    flanc,    la 

grande  ombre 
De  celle  qui,  Yeillant  toujour**  sur  mon  destin, 
Sur  lties  pus  ehaoeeiants  etend  son  aile  sombre, 
Bt  donne  un  gout  de  cendre  aux   tnets  de  mon 

festin. 
Elle  est  venue  a  moi  dans  le  curnulte  immense 
Et   le  fraeas  epars  d'un   combat   sans   meroi  : 
wile  a  frappe  mon  front  du  ^gn->  de  sa  innce.    j 
Et,   pour  tou.jours,   elos  mes  deux   yeux   sur  son 

sOuci. 
Mais  sans  fleeber  je  puis  porter  I'apre  torture: 
Dm  sol  qu*a  decbire  1'acier  -du  so-  vninqueur 
•Tai'lirH   nlus  presse  l'or  des  moissons  futures: 
Si  la  gloire  fleurit  dans  le  sang  de  mon  coeur, 
Ah!  que  sn  pourpre  alors  eoule  de  ma   poitrine, 
Sous  lo  oonieau  du  bel  Archange  sans  nitie; 
Qu'il    raisselle   au   solell.    rouse    nncon   divine. 
Et  que  mon  laurier  erolsse  a  son  flot  pur  trempe: 

French  verse  is  not  easily  rendered 
into  English,  but  here  in  prose  is  the 
thought : 

"I,  I  have  ceasetess  felt  beside  me  the 
great  shadow  of  that  figure,  which,  watch- 
ing over  my  fate,  upon  my  faltering  foot- 
steps extends  her  shadowy  wing,  and  flavors 
with  the  taate  of  ashes  the  dishes  of  my 
feast. 

"She  came  to  me  in  the  huge  turmoil,  the 
wide  scattered  din.  of  merciless  combat: 
she  struck  my  visage  with  a  motion  of  her 
lance  and  closed  my  eves  forever. 

"But  I  can  unflinching  bear  the  sting  of 
that  torture.  From  the  soil  which  has  been 
shattered  by  the  conquering  plow,  golden 
harvests  will  spiing  the  sooner.  If.  then, 
glory  grows   within   my  heart's  blood. 

"AhT  May  then  its  purple  flow  from  my 
breast  beneath  the  knife  of  the  serene  and 
merciless  archangel  May  it  flow  in  llm 
sunlight,  fi  divine  red  random.  And  may  my 
laurel  thrive,  steeped  in  its  wholesome 
tide." 

Noble  lines  these,  1  thought,  vach 
strophe  a  part  of  the  writer's  life  nuc\ 
of  his  soul,  but  Guy  Envin  said  more  in 
just  three  words  of  good  American 
slang. 

"It  I  can  only  gel  a  nice  little  -ipart- 
mr.nt  of  two  rooms  here  in  Cambridge 
.o  nowhere,  at  a  moderate  price,  aiH 
find  a  chap  who  i-  willing  to  h(  m\ 
guide  arid  read  to  me  for  the  sakr  of 
getting  hi-  room  rent  free,  why — 

"I    -honltl   worrv." 
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THE   BLIND 


IN  several  European  countries,  including 
Belgium,  dogs  are  trained  to  lead  blinded 
ex-soldiers  about.  Many  of  the  blind  vet- 
erans have  been  taught  trades,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  dogs  they  are  able  to  get  to  and  from 
their  places  of  employment  without  trouble. 
The  trained  dogs  solve  a  problem  that  puzzled 
the  teachers  for  a  time. 


graved  silver  plate  for  Mme.  Poch.  He 
accepted  the  gift  with  thanks  and 
kissed  each  of  the  children. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dinner  he  halted 
the  formalities  for  several  minutes 
while,  with  all  the  guests  standing,  he 
chatted  with  Lieut.  Guy  Envln,  a 
French  infantryman  who  was  blinded 
at  Beausejour  in  the  fighting  in  March, 
1915.  The  lieutenant  is  now  studying 
international  lav/  at  Harvard  univer- 
sity. The  marshal  expressed  great  in- 
terest when  introduced  to  the  lieuten- 
ant and  made  many  inquiries  as  to  his 
family  and  his  studies. 

"World  peace  was  discussed  briefly  by 
Marshal  Foch  at  the  state  dinner  in 
lils  honor  at  the  Copley-Plaza  hotel. 

"In  considering  world  peace,"  he 
said,  "we  all  want  peace  along  lines 
capable  of  guaranteeing  us  -the  right  to 
live  and  the  right  to  work.  So  why 
not  approach  the  question  of  world 
peace  from  the  same  standpoint  as  we 
(lid  the  war,  with  the  same  unity  of 
nations  and  sentiment  which  provided 
victory  for  the  Allies? 

"Why  not  approach  this  world  peace 
with  the  same  ardor  and  the  same 
organs  which  gave  us  victory?  Why 
not  have  a  permanent  organization  of 
the  governments  to  operate  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  purpose  of  peace? 

"I  have  in  mind  that  we  must  al- 
ways press  forward  with  plans  for 
peace  if  we  would  see  our  countries  in 
a  full  and  just  peace." 

Upon  leaving  the  state  dinner  Mar- 
shal Foch  went  to  the  Harvard  Club, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Chapter  of  the  Military  Order 
>f  the  World  War.  He  spoke  briefly  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  cheers  from 
the  veterans  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
Boston  Arena,  where  a  special  convo- 
cation was  held  in  his  *.onor  by  Boston 
University. 
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Stops   to   £*eet   Little      Girls      lirinulntr 

Him    Gifts — Chats    With    Blinded' 

Veteran. 


BOSTON,  Nov.  14 — Marshal  Fooh  did 
not  hesitate  to  interrupt  the  formal 
procedure  of  his  reception  at  the  state 
dinner  here  tonight  by  giving  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  two  incidents  which 
were  not  on  the  program.  First  he  kept 
the  diners  waiting  five  minutes  when 
three  little  girls,  daughters  of  the  pres- 
ident and  secretary  of  the  French-  Club 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation cornered  him  on  the  way  from 
his    hotel    room    and    gave    him    an    en- 
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FOCH  WEEPS 
ON  MEETING 

BLIN^)  HERO 

Dramatic   Incident  at 

State  Dinner  to 

Marshal 


FORGETS  ALL  ELSE 

AS  HE  CONVERSES 


Banquet    Hall    Scene 
,  of    Wonderful 
Magnificence 


One  man,  blinded  In  both  eyes,  wear- 
ing the  blue  uniform  of  the  army  of 
France,  his  breast  covered  with  medals 
j  of  valor,  standing  erect  amid  a  gor- 
geous display  of  flags  and  flowers  and 
surrounded  by  civic  and  military  digni- 
taries of  all  New  England — he  alone 
touched  the  heart  of  Marshal  Foch  last 
night  in  Copley-Plaza  hotel  at  the 
State  banquet  and  made  the  old  soldier 
weep. 

DRAMATIC  SCENE 

The  real  Foch  emerged  as  hi  ;ands 
sought  out  and  held  the  hand  of  Lieuten- 
ant Guy  Envln  of  the  110th  French 
Infantry.  A  thousand  diners  stopped 
eating:.  Every  man  In  the  vast  banquet 
hall  arose.  Women,  In  evening  dress, 
Jewels  and  silks  In  prominence,  filling' 
the  galleries  did  likewise.  For  nearly  10 
minutes  there  was  silence,  hroken  only 
hv  the  unlntelligahle  murmurlngs  of  the 
great  general  and  his  fighting-  hero.  The 
event  was  unscheduled.  In  a  day  of 
memorable  scenes  it  was  unpafalelled. 


Tears  Fill  Marshal's  Eye 

The  blinded  officer  had  been 
brought  forward  and  presented  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Liouis  Deydier,  Pres- 
ident of  Assumption  College  of  Wor- 
cester. Immediately  Marshal  Foch 
arose  and  the  banqueters  out  of  res- 
pect stood.  Across  the  table  the 
Marshal  of  France  leaned  to  grasp 
the  youth's  hand.  He  held  the  hand 
i  constantly  as  they  talked,  a  huge 
bank  of  roses,  red  and  white,  a 
pillow  for  the  clasped  greeting. 

Minute  after  minute  the  men  con- 
versed. Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  Foch 
as  he  asked  In  his  native  tongue  for 
the  youth's  history,  learned  of  the 
part  Envin  had  taken,  in  the  fight 
at  Beausejour  in  the  Champagne 
during  March,  1915,  and  of  the  in- 
juries which  forever  destroyed  the 
soldier's  sight. 

The  Real  Foch  Displayed 

The  situation  was  tense.  For  ■Foch 
and  the  blinded  hero  the  great  hall 
might  have  been  vacant.  The  great 
heart  of  the  man  who  fathered  an  ar- 
my of  10,000,000  of  men  and  prayed  for 
their  safety,  was  visibly  touched.  The 
real  Foch  was  apparent.  There  was  the 
leader,  the  master-strategist,  and  held 
in  loving  embrace  was,  in  the  person 
i  of  Envin,  France  that  suffered  war's 
most  horrible   tortures. 

Hero  in  Peace  as  in  War 

Foch  asked  the  hero  where  in  Franae 
Was  his  home.  The  answer  told  it  had 
laid  in  the"  path  of  the  Hun  near  the 
Belgian  border.  It  had  been  wined  out. 
Foch  asked'  the  hero  if  his  pat- 
ents had  gone  back  hofne  after 
the  war,  and  learned  that  -  they 
had.  He  learned,  too,  that  this 
hero,  though  blinded,  had  earned 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
master  of  arts  in  France  and  now  is  a 
student  of  international  law  at 
Harvard,  holder  or  the  Victor  Ch-ip- 
man  Memorial  Fellowship,  assigned 
each  year  to  a  French  student  at  Har- 
vard in  memory  of  Victor  Chapman, 
'13,  Harvard  aviator  killed  In  the 
war. 

Cheer  Blind   Hero   on  Exit 

All  the  time,  minute  after  minute, 
in  silence,  and  amid  the  splendor  of 
the  ecene,  the  banqueters  remained 
standing.  With  a  final  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  a  pat  on  the  arm,  Foch 
spoke  cheery  words  to  the  hero,  tel- 
i  ling  him  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
best  kind  Of  a  student,  reminding 
him  that  the  blind  are  able  best  to 
concentrate  their  thoughts.  Then  in 
turn,  Lieutenant  Envin  was  pre- 
sented to  General  Destleker,  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  to  General  Edwards, 
and  cheered  to  the  echo  as  he  left 
the  hall. 

In  tnat  respect  alone,  but  in 
others  alio,  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in 
honor  of  Marshal  Foch  will  long  re- 
main a  memorable  one.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Arthur  P.  Rugg  of  the  Supreme 
Court  delivered  an  address  that  in- 
spired the  noted  guest  to  reply. 
Governor  Cox  offered  stirring  toasts 
for  iHia  Presidents  of  the  United 
Slates  ahd  the  Republio  of  France; 
National      Commander      Hanford      Mc 


Nlder  of  the  American  Legion  was 
presented,  and  State  Commander 
James  T.  Duatie  of  the  American 
Legion  spoke. 

Surpasses  Joffre  Banquet 

The  state  extended  itself  in  honoring 
Foch.  The  affair  was  more  gorgeous 
even  than  the  Joffre  banquet  of  two 
years  ago.  On  all  sides  of  the  gilded 
Yuan  with  its  clusters  of  crystalled 
lights  were  displayed  silken  flags  of, 
France  .entwined  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Huge  vases  of  roses\  of  white 
chrysanthemums  and  asters,  decked  the 
tables. 

Distinguished  Gathering 

The  state  table,  at  which  sat  Foch 
and  over  which  Governor  Cox  presided, 
was  banked  with  trailing  vines.  There 
were  seated  Governors  Sari  Souci  of 
Rhode  Island.  Bro-prn  of  New  Hamp 
shire  and  Lake  of  Connecticut."  There 
to  honor  the  Marshal  of  France  were 
Lieutenant  Governor  Alvin  T.  Fuller, 
Mayor  Peters,  General  Edwards,  Rear 
Admiral  Gleaves,  General  Edward  L. 
Logan,  General  Charles  N.  Cole,  Frank- 
lin D'Olier,  former  national  comman- 
der; Count  Charles  de  Chambrun;  Hon. 
J.  G.  J.  Flammand,  French  consul; 
Former  Governors  William  L.  Douglas 
and  Eugene  N.  Foss;  Dr.  Morton 
Prince,  Chief  Justice  Rugg;  President 
Frank  G.  Allen  of  the  State  Senate, 
arid  B.  Loring  Tourig,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Croix  de  Guerre  Men  Serve 

In  the  balcony  boxes  were  society 
women,  and  wives  and  daughters  of 
New  England's  representative  men. 
The  gowns  and  the  Jewels  added  much 
to  the  splendor  Of  the  scene.  Flag 
clusters  and  festoons  of  greenery  decked 
the  balcony  front!  A  rribfe  elaborate 
setting  could   hardly  be   imagined. 

Just  before  the  start  of  the  State  din- 
ner, Cecile  Pruneau  and  Marceile  and 
Aridree  Roussat,  daughter*  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  French  club 
of  the  %  W.  C.  A.  presented  a  silver 
plate  to  Marshal  Foch  for  him  td  take 
back  home  to  Madame  la  Marechal 
Each  was  rewarded  with  a  real  French 
kiss  on  both  cheeks.  During  the  din- 
ner, service  at  the  Tiead  table  was  by 
a  c6rp  of  six  former  soldiers,  all  ot 
whom  had  won  the  Crdlx  de  Guerre. 
The  waiters  wore  their  decorations  on 
lapels. 

Smokes   Cigar   During   Speeches 

The  dinner  had  progressed  almost  to 
the  dessert  course  when  the  speota-cular 
and  unexpected  tete-a-tete  between 
Foch  and  the  blind  soldier  took  gla.ee. 
It  was  the  one  event  that  appeared  to 
Impress  the  distinguished  guest  of  the 
State.  All  else  wag  taken  with  the  ut- 
moat  calm. 

During  the  Speeches  of  the  evening, 
Foch  smoked  a  big  black  cigar.  With 
the  weed  held  firmly  in  his  teeth  at 
the  left  side  of  his  mouth  he  kept  puff- 
ing industriously,  puffing  away  un- 
mindful of  the  oratory  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  looking  about  the  gor- 
geous banquet  hall,  looking  into  the 
faces  of  the  men  at  the  tables  before 
him  and  at  the  women  in  the  bal- 
conies  above. 


"Thoughts  of  World  Peace" 

At  the  close  of  Chief  Justice  Rugg's 
address,  his  attendant  addressed  him 
in  French  and  he  replied  to  the  chief 
speech  of  the  evening. 

"The  thoughts  that  come  to  me  from 
the  voids  of  your  speaker,"  hie  said, 
"ar«  the  thoughts  of  world  peaGe.  Let 
Us  approach  this  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  union  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  which  has  made 
victory   possible. 

"Are  we  Interested  and  concerned  in 
peace?"  he  asked.  "We  all  want  it," 
he  answered,  "and  on  those  lines  guar- 
anteeing us  the  right  to  live  and  this 
right  to  work.  Then  why  not  approach 
thiu  question  of  world  peace  with  the 
same  attitude  that  brought  victory  in 
war,  by  a  Unity  of  nations,  a  unity  o 
B^ntiments." 


H)  ENTETAIN 
BLIND  WARRIOR 


Fr.  Deydier  Expects  Visit 
Next  Month  From  French 
Hero  He  Introduced  to 
'Foch 

LIEUT.  ENVHTTTT 

LECTURE  IN  CITY 


Public  Addresses  For  Ben- 
efit of  Veterans  and 
Talks  at  Assumption 
College  Planned 

Lieut.  Guy  Envin,  blind  French  war 
hero,  who  was  introduced  to  Marshal 
Foch  in  Boston  Monday  night  by 
Rev.  Louis  Deydier,  president  of  As- 
sumption college,  will  visit  Rev.  Fr. 
Deydier  in  Worcester  next  month, 
according  to  an  announcement  made 
by  the  college  president  last  night. 
He  probably  will  remain  in  this  city 
several  days.  Rev.  Fr.  Deydier  met 
the  young  hero  many  years  ago  in 
France,    he   said    last   night. 

While  visiting  his  friend  In  Wor- 
cester, Lieut.  Envin,  who  is  studying 
international  law  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity, plans  to  deliver  lectures  at 
Assumption   college   and   public   gath- 


erings.  The  proceeds  from  his  ad- 
dresses go  into  a  fund  for  French 
World  War  veterans,  acording  to 
Rev.  Pr.  Deydier. 

Lieut.  Envin  fought  with  the  110th 
French  Infantry.  He  appeared  at  th« 
banquet  given  in  honor  of  Marshal 
Foch  Monday  night  ■  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza,  wearing  the  blue  uniform  of 
the  soldiers  of  France.  The~  breast 
of  his  coat  was  covered  with  medals 
of  valor.  As  soon  as  Rev.  Fr.  Dey- 
dier saw  his  old  friend,  he  went 
over  and  spoke  to  him.  The  war 
hero  asked  to  be  introduced  to  Mar- 
shal Foch.  After  this  had  been  ac- 
complished, the  generalissimo  talked 
with  his  countryman  in  French,  and 
Lieut.  Envin  told  his  former  leader 
of  the  part  he  played  in  the  World 
War. 
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CYRIL  ARTHUR  PEARSON 


One  of  the  Outstanding  Publicists  of  Eng- 

Nland  and  Leading  Figure  in  the  London 
Press  Until  Blindness  Came 


Cyril  Arthur  Pearson,   Bart  G.   B.   E.,   of 
St.     Dunstan's     in     the  county  of  London, 
j  has   died   in  London  from  a   most   unusual 
cause: 

While  in  his  bath,  at  his  home  in  Devon- 
shire street,  he  slipped,  striking'  his  head 
j  against  a  faucet.  Stunned,  he  fell  into  the 
water  and  was  drowned  before  aid  could 
reach  him. 

His  death  removes  a  striking  figure  from 
English  life,  which  has  in  two  sections, 
first  as  a  publicist  and  a  notable  in'  the 
press  world,  and  then,  when  absolute  bli  d- 
ness  overcame  him,  a  leader,  innovator  and 
god-send  to  the  blind. 

In  the  first  division  of  his  life's  activi- 
ties he  paid  four  visits  to  this  country  to 
note  what  were  the  innovations  of  Amer- 
ican journalism.  The  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  founder  and  publisher  was  at-, 
tributed  by  him  to  his  first  visit  in  1800. 
He  began  life  a  poor  man,  but  poverty  gave 
way  before  brains  and  activity.  He  begin 
on  the  staff  of  Sir  George  Newnes'  Tit- 
P.its,  rapidly  rose  to  the  position  of  man- 
ager; occupied  it  for  four  years,  and  then 
left  to  start  Pearson's  "Weekly,  of  which 
he  made  a  rapid  success.  He  followed  it 
with  Home  Notes,  Pearson's  Magazine, 
Royal  Magazine,  Novel  Magazine,  M.  A. 
P.,  Rapid  Review,  Home  Cookery,  and 
other  periodicals.  He  started  the  Daily 
Express,  a  halt-penny  London  morning  pa- 
per, 1900;  then  founded  the  North  Mail  and 
Evening  Mail  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the 
Gazette  and  Express  in  Birmingham,  the 
Evening  Despatch  in  the  same  city,  and 
later  acquired  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  Standard;  the  Evening  Standard  he 
amalgamated  with  the  St.  James's  Gazette, 
which  was  already  under  his  control. 

He  always  was  in  rivalry  with  Harms- 
worth— Lord  Northcliffe— and  started  the 
Express  only  after  the  Daily  Mail  had  be- 
come a  success.  At  a  later  period  he  had 
negotiated  to  purchase  the  Times,  but  be- 
fore the  affair  was  completed,  chanced 
across  Mr.  Harmsworth  in  Paris  and  asked 
h:m  if  the  turms  he  had  arranged  were 
satisfactory.  The  moment  the  conversa- 
tion was  over,  Harmsworth  telegraphed 
the  news  to  the  Dally  Mall,  and  the  affair 
was  upset.  Evidently  Harmsworth  got  it. 
The  Express  in  time  passed  to  its  present 
ownership,  that  of  Lord  Beaverbrook.  In 
his  publicist's  career  his  powerful  memory 
,!n'i  quick  decision  Berved  him  well.  Added 
to  those,  great  energy  and  very  clear, 
sound  judgment  made  his  success.  He 
always  gave  one  the  Impression  of  being 
a  man  whose  ambition  was  to  be  a  million- 
aire among  millionaires.  He  started  life 
as  a  poor  boy. 


Lifework  After  Blindness 

The  latter  halfof  his  career  began  in 
1914  when  he  losF^l'U  wight1!1  '-At  the  outsst 
of  the  affliction  he  stated  "blindness  has 
no  compensation."  Four  years  later  he 
said:  "Experience  has  taught  me  that  we 
should  no  longer  speak  of  blindness  as  a 
terrible  affliction  and  treat  any  reference 
to  it  with  the  morbidity  of  years  gone  by. 
We  have  men  who  have  been  educated  in 
their  homes  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
are  more  useful  than  ■■"hen  they  had  their 
sighU" 

His  papers  and  publications  had  of 
course  to  be  sold;  and  hi6  energies  were 
happily  turned  to  his  fellow  sufferers.  He 
established  the  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Regents 
Park,  formerly  a  residence  of  Otto  Kahn  of 
New  York — it  covers  sixteen  acres — who 
early  in  the  war  turned  it  over  to  the 
British  unfortunates  Dlinded  in  the  war. 
The  men  are  taught  useful  trades,  in- 
structed first  of  all  in  the  Braille  method' 
of  reading  and  writing  so  that  the  doors 
closed  upon  the  world's  activities  may  be 
opened  as  much  as  possible.  But  Sir  Ar- 
thur's chief  concern  at  the  end  was  that 
every  man  be  established  in  some  per- 
manent connection,  so  that  he  can  earn  his 
own  living  and  be  i.i  a  degree  independent 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  means  a  con- 
stant appeal.  He  came  here  on  his  last 
trip,  in  1919,  to  try  to  suggest  his  successes 
in  treating  the  blind  for  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  similarly  affected.  His  im- 
provements perfected  in  London  were  many 
and   Important: 

Sir  Arthur  was  born  Feb.  24,  1866,  at 
Wookey,  near  Wells,  ard  got  his  education 
at  Winchester.  Ho  married  Dec.  J?,  1887, 
a  Miss  Bennett  and  they  had  three  daugh- 
ters. He  divorced  her  and  in  1897  married 
a  Miss  Krazer  who  survives  him,  as  does 
his  son  by  this  marriage.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  in  July  1916.  Yesterday  he  was 
president  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  vice  president 
Tariff  Reform  League,  vice  chairman 
Tariff  Commission  and  joint  honorary 
"Secretary  of  the  National  Relief  Fund. 


De-ce-wvW   15-  \^%\  . 
The  Blind  Leader 

No   common    man    is   he   who   con- 
quers his  own  blindness  and  becom 
the  teacher  of  a  nation  in  the  art  of 
living  in  the  dark.    When  sik-h  a  man 
starts   the  reorganization  of  his  i 
at  48,  after  having  been  f".-     i 
conspicuous   fi^rire   in   the   world   "f 

mpetitive  busm>'.    .  am  i:is 

bl.ndni  for  idlen< 

but   a   challenge   to   service,   I 
tightly    he    ran' 
of  the  wciid. 

as  Sir  Arthu 


Bon,  whoso  tragic  death  while  bath- 
esulted  from  a  slight  exaggera- 

on  his  part  of  ;  :•  determination 
do  for  himself'  and- not  "to  be 
done  for."     That  son  of  an   Erigl^h 
clergyman     came    to    London    as     a 
youngster  and  d  into  the  hus- 

tling life  of  Fleet  street,  the  newspa- 
per row  of  the  Engl  sh  metropolis. 
His  mind  was  amazingly  <*  ;i-',  and 
his    advance    correspond  rapid. 

On  a  visit  to  America  he  saw  what 
v .  ry  young  men  did  here  as  leaden, 
,.;ther  than  as  subalterns,  and  a  few 


sveeks  after  hi 
Pears.-: 


ret  jrri  to  London  he 
ekly.    Soon  he 
•.••>;  then  he  en- 
jm.    At  one  time 
competitor  with 
.11  Alfred  Harms- 
ownership    of      the 


started 
Bad  a  ■ 
tered*;. 

he  was  | 
Nor 
.h,    for    tli 

th?  ocean  as  a  publisher  when' 
■,  ar  began.     But,  in    1914,   just 

•j  hen    the   crash    came,   he    lost   hi? 
I,  due,  it  is  said,  to  his  persistent 

practice    of  reading  manuscripts    on 

the  tra  as  in  whi'-h  he  traveled -bad 

and  forth  to  London. 

Immediately  he  undertook  the  mas  i 
tery  of  his  disability,  and  then  he  con  j 
centrated  all  his  energies  upon  work 
for  the  fighting  men  on  sea  ancrland 
who  were  blinded  in  the  struggle 
with  Germany.  He  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  founded  the  remarkable 
St.  Dunstan's  Hospital,  where  every 
facility  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  sightless  patients  to  learn  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting,  music  and 
evpry  occupation  possible  for  them  to 
acauire.  For  these  things  he  was 
knighted. 

But  above  all,  he  infused  these 
blinded  veterans  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm for  helping  himself.  He  taught 
them  that  their  own  wills  and  minds 
and  fngers  must  carry  them  up  to 
the  highest  levels  of  rehabilitation. 
He  urged  upon  them  the  value  of 
work  as  a  cure  even  for  blindness 
message  is  one  to  consider  not 


His 


only  in    Eng-'and,  but  on  both  sides 
the  Atlantic 


WOULD  PENSION 
BLIND  VETS 


To     Aid     Persons     Losinis 


Result.  " 


[Special  to  The  Union.] 
BOSTON,  Dec.  J5— M.  F.  O'Brien  of 
Boston,  official  representative  of  the 
City  and  Town  Employes'  Association, 
has  filecl  several  bills  •with  the  cleric 
o?  the  Senate  for  consideration  by 
ihe  incoming  Legislature 

One  of  the  biys  provides  that  it 
Shall  be  an  essential  requirement  in 
holding  public  pffice  that  the  incum- 
bent shall  never  have  evaded  the 
draft  or  have  been  convicted  of  such 
f-vision,  that  he  shall  never  have 
h&zh  convicted  of  any  attempt  to 
<!  i'raud  the  Government  or  of  any 
MMiitiotis  utterances.  Proof  that,  an 
office  .holder  has  been  so  convicted 
v,  ill  operate  automatically  to  remove 
linn. 

Another  bill  seeks'  to  make  more 
stringent  the  laws  relative  to'  misuse 
of  the  flag  of  state  or  nation.''  It  pro- 
vides that  neither  flag  shall  be  used 
in  any  way  for  advertising  purposes 
end  prohibits  enclosure  of  -a,  flag  in 
any  package  containing  a  salable 
commodity.  Neither  shall  the  flag  be 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  money  or 
anything  of  value. 

This  latter  provision  Is  directed) 
at  the  practise  in  parades  of  holding 
the  flag  horizontally  for  bystanders 
to  throw  coins  into  it.  Penalties  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  are  fines  of  not  less 
than  ?10  nor  more  than  ?100.  \^ 
A  third  bill  provides  that  a  state 
pension  of  ?300  shall  be  paid  to  every 
person  who  becomes  blind  as  a  re- 
suit  of  participation  in  the  W«;rld 
War... 

Another  bill '  provides  that  when 
state  armories  are  rented  to  organ- 
izations consisting  of  veterans  of  tH« 
late  war  the  charge  shall  not  excee  1 
$25. 
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Victory  Over  Blindness 

London  lias  seen  centuries  of  splen- 
did pageantry.  Processional  and  reces- 
onal,  since  the  days  when  Roman 
legions  tramped  its  aitiyiOtHgr'rra've  cele- 
brated world  happenings,  or  national 
triumphs  or  disasters,  or  the  great 
deeds  of  great  men  and  women,  march- 
ing along  those  storied  ways  between 
St.'  Paul'*  and  the  Abbey.  First  of 
its  kind,  unparallelled  in  its  character 
and  its  significance,  was  that  which 
marched  yesterday  along  the, -Strand, 
having  for  its  pausing  points ■"  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  St.  Clement  Dane's 
Church,  and  St.  Dunstan's  Home  for 
Blind  Soldiers.  It  was  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart, 
who  founded  St.  Dunstan's  Home.  The 
dispatch  reads  with  the  very  rhythm 
of   the   march: 

"The  long  line  of  blind  men-more 
than  a  thousand  of  them — escorted  by 
200  guardsmen,  walked  in  the  proces- 
sion with  their  fingers  ,  touching  each 
other's  backs;  and  with  their  courage 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  man  whose 
■mo'tto  was  'Victory  over  blindness,' 
they  proved  a.  living  testimonial  of 
what  his  doctrine  accomplished.  The 
ranks  included  hundreds  of  blinded  ex- 
soldiers  from  St.  Dunstan's  Home, 
which  Sir  Arthur  founded.  At  tne 
grave  their  strong  and  fearless  voices 
joined  in  a  hymn  particularly  fitting  to 
the  memory  of  their  patron: 
'Lead  kindly  light 
Amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on.' 
"Probably  never  before  has  such  a 
scene  been  witnessed  at  any  man's 
funeral.  The  night  before,  the  blind 
men  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  government  assisting 
them  to  houses  near  St.  Dunstan's 
llonif.  which  were  guarded  by  special 
firemen.  Many  brought  wreaths  and 
bouquets,  and  there  were  many  pathetic 
reunions  of  men  who.  having  fought 
side,  by  side  in  the  waj",  now  recog- 
nized each  other  by  thSir  voices.  At 
the  cemetery  _there  w^  a  huge  con- 
course of  people,  men  and  women  of 
reverent  demeanor  who  never  had  seen 
Sir  Arthur  but  knew  him  as  a  man 
who,  though  himself  afflicted,  had  made 
life  easier  for  those  in  a  similar  con- 
dition." 

Hardly  ever  has  a  more  majestic 
pageant  marched  through  London 
streets.  And  seldom,  in  such  com- 
memoration of  victorious  achievements, 
has  a  greater  moment  been  reached 
than  that  when  the  procession  stopped 
in  front  of  St.  Dunstan's  Home,  with 
bared  heads,  in  silent  tribute,  while 
the  ancient  bells  of  St.  Clement's  rang 
out  half  muffled. 


Far  away  as  we  are  from  the  scene 
and  the  event,  the  thought  of  those 
brave  voices  invoking  the  Kindly  Light, 
of  those  ancient  bells  ringing  down 
through  a  day  light  that  was  ail  dark- 
ness to  those  blind  soldiers,  brings  the 
sound  to  our  inmost  spiritual  depths. 
So  poignantly  does  it  echo  within  us, 
that  we  grow  acutely  aware  to  the 
blindness  of  our  souls,  to  the  darkness 
in  which  we  live.  For  it  is  a  dark- 
ness worse  than  any  loss  of  material 
sight  to  have  no  vision  of  the  teauty 
of  moral  victory,  of  a  faith  that  makes 
light    where    there    is    none. 
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Blinded  Veteran  Calls 

Harding  "Regular  Fellow" 

President     Greets     Procession     of     100, 

Arui«es»   unil  on  Crutches,  at 
White   House. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  3. — George  Cal- 
vert, aisu-bleot  veteran,  totally  blind  as 
a  result  ot  service  overbear,  alter  a 
visit  to  the  White  House  offices  yes- 
terday, declared  President  Haruing  a 
"regular  Fellow."  Calvert  was  one  of 
more  than  100  disabled  veterans  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  yesterday 
aiternoon.  The  veterans,  all  of  whom 
shook  hands  with  the  President,  were 
officers  and  national  committeemen  of 
the  uisabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  war  attending  a  national  con- 
ference here  at  the  Hotel  La  Fayette. 

As  the  veterans  filed  past  the  Presi- 
dent, many  of  them  on  crutches,  others 
armless,  he  was  deeply  moved,  and  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  now  and  then  to 
the  men  in  line.  As  he  shook  hands 
with  Calvert  he  asked  him  In  what  hos- 
pital he  had  been  treated.  Upon  learn- 
ing that  it  was  Evergreen  Hospital, 
near  Baltimore,  the  President  said  he 
was  intensely  interested  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  added  that  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  for  Calvert  he 
would  be  more  than  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  him.  Calvert  replied  that 
he  was  fortunate  enough,  in  spite  of  his 
blindness,  not  to  need  help,  but  that 
there  were  many  of  his  comrades  not 
so  fortunate,  and  he  would  appreciate 
anything  the  President  might  be  able 
,to  do  for  them. 
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TELLS    OF    COMEDIE    FRANCAISE 


Mi  Guy  Envin,  French  Soldier  and  Poet, 
Addresses  Frances  Jewett  Repertory- 
Theatre  Club,  Urging  Permanent  Reper- 
tory Theatre  Here 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Frances 
Jewett  Repertory  Theatre  Club  was  held  in 
the  Copley  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
It  was  called  to-  order  by  Mrs.  John  C. 
Abbot,  president  of  the  club,  who  intro- 
duced as  the  speaker  M.  Guy  Envin,  French 
soldier  and  poet,,  who  has  been  honored 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
I  the  Medaille  Militaire  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palms  and  stars.  M.  Envin 
spoke  entertainingly  for  half  an  hour  on 
the  history  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  trac- 
ing it  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by 
Louis  XIV.;  when  Moliere  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  as  poet,  dramatist  and  actor, 
to  the  present  day,  concluding  with  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent  repertory  theatre  in  Boston. 

The  closing  feature  of  the  exercises  was 
!»  performance  of  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  on.-- 
act  comedy,  "Annajlanska,  the  Bolshevik 
-npress,"  by  members  of  the  Henry  Jew- 
ett Repertory  Company,  with  WalterKingS 
ford  as  the  General  Strannfest.  Nicholas 
■loy  as  Lieutenant  Schneidekinrt.  Catherine 
W-Jllard  as  the  Grand  Duchess,  Lionel 
Fape  as  the  First  Sbleter,  and  Clifford 
er  as  the.  Second  Soldier.  Tea  was 
served  in  the  club  room  at  the  close  of  the 
performance,  with  :M.  Knviu  as  the  guest 
of  honor. 
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The  committee  on  the  JVioHe"rT?"W!I* 
ebration  at  Smith  college,  having 
moife  iTtan^#0ered  expenses  In  the 
perfftrmSffe  of  "Le  Malade  Imagi- 
nsffar'  has  sent  a  sum  of  money  to 
Eugene  Brieux.  the  famous  French 
playwright,  to  be  used  In  behalf  of 
the  French  soldiers  blinded  in  the 
world  war.  ■Bti^-Brifiux  Is  president 
of  that  organization  roV*T8rTSr7*and 
it  was  in  remembrance  of  hia  visit  to 
Smith  college  In  1915  that  the 
money  was  forwarded  to  hlra.  North- 
ampton people  who  attended  the  Mo-v 
Here  celebration  may  be  Interested 
in  a  fine  photograph  of  the  crowning 
of  the  bust  of  Moliere  on  the  stage 
of  the  Comedie  Francalse,  In  a  spe- 
cial number  of  "L'IUu3tration,"  the 
illustrated  French  periodical,  which 
has  recently  come  out  with  a  special 
number  on  the  tercentenary  of  Mo- 
liere. The  magazine  ma?  l>e  seen,  at 
Forbes  library. 
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iWt  Extends 
Friendly  Arm 
to  Blind  Poilu 


PATtTCl.  JunA  It}  fffy  A.  P.)— "Ex- 
cuse me,  am  I  near  The  Wounded 
Soldiers'  Institute?"  asked  a  blind 
veteran  of  a  passing  pedestrian  as 
he  tapped  his  way  along  the  side- 
walk. "I've  only  been  there  twice, 
and  I'm  not  quite  sure  of  the  way." 

"You  are  close  to  it  now;  let  me 
take  you,"  came  the  reply. 

Arriving  at  the  door,  the  guide  said 
to  the  janitor:'  "Kindly  take  this 
man  to  the  section  for  the  blind." 

"Take  him  yourself,"  growled  the 
janitor.  "Under  the  archway  on  the 
other  side  of  the  courtyard." 

The  civilian  did  so,  but  on  the  way 
out  addressed  the  janitor  again. 
"Couldn't  you  be  a  little  more  oblig- 
ing to  the  blind?"  he  asked,  gently. 

"There  are  too  many  of  them,  and 
I  haven't  the  time,"  was  the  surly 
response. 

"It  seems  to  ma  it  Is  your  duty  to 
help  them,"  said  the  stranger.  "I 
can  find  time — and  I  am  Marshal 
Foch." 
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Mrs.    E.    C.    Fioyt    of    Goden  - 

will    open     her    home    June     14  for    a 

musicale  in  aid  of  St.  Dunstan's  Home 
for  Blind   Soldiers,  in.  England. 


